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PREFACE. 



This Volume contains the exposition of the two 
Epistles addressed by St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
The author of these Readings believes the con- 
tents of the present Volume will be found as 
instructive, and he hopes they will prove as 
popular, as his previous contributions to the ex- 
planation and illustration of the New Testament 
Scriptures. 

The writer is satisfied that these Readings cover 
a field of Scripture exposition at present unoccupied. 
The Student will find usefiil hints and varied illus- 
trations ; the Family, instructive and devotional 
lessons ; Missionaries, and Scripture Readers, and 
Cottage Visitors, seasonable and useful observa- 
tions. And every individual reader, he trusts, will 
obtain his meat in due season. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Corinth was a dynasty as well as a city. It was 
the mart for European and Asiatic commerce. It 
was noted for its wealth and its wantonness. Yenus 
wafi the chief Corinthian goddess. Licentiousness and 
dissipation^ of all sorts and degrees, gave this ancient 
dty a character that is likely to be associated with 
it while the world lasts. Paul arrived in this city 
and centre of dissipation. By God's blessing on his 
labours a Church was organized. Its quarrels and its 
divisions, and even its sins, are the subject of reproof 
and exhortation in this Epistle. The pecuUarities of 
the place, mental and moral, had crept into the Church 
and threatened to overflow and destroy it. St. Paul 
writes, not only to correct these, but also to unfold 
in opposition and in greater fulness and beauty the 
distinguishing doctrines and duties of the Gospel. 
There are in these Epistles passages of eloquence and 
pathos, and moral power, unsurpassed as merely 
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U INTRODUCTION. 

literary compositions, in any' language or by any 
writer. The portrait of charity or love, in chap, 
xiii., by the Apostle of fietith, is as remarkable as the 
eulogy on faith by the Apostle of love. 

The magnificent description of the resurrection, in 
chap. XV., is worthy of the magnificent scene which it 
describes. 

The readings, or brief popular comments, on this 
Epistle will be found, it is hoped, neither uninterest- 
ing nor uninstructive. One great object is invariably 
kept in view, namely, to show that the sacred Scripture 
meets all ages and circumstances and developments 
of social and natural life, and ministers instruction 
ever fresh and everywhere profitable. 

Such extracts from able divines as are likely to 
throw light on the inspired words, will be introduced 
here as in the previous Epistle. 



CHAPTER I. 
CORINTH — Paul's coubtest— gifts and oracbb — divisions — 

DISCIPLESHIP AND BAPTISM — ^PLAIN SERMONS — JEWS SEEK 
SIGNS — GREEKS BEQUIRE WISDOM — NEITHER GIVEN — PERVER- 
SION WROU TRUTH — END OF ALL. 

FfiOH all that we can read in ancient and authentic 
history^ it seems that Corinth was the last of the 
Greek commonwealths. On it the sun of Grecian 
splendour set, but even its autumnal sun was worthy 
of the Grecian renown. Athens and Sparta, with their 
sisterhood, had passed away; and Corinth alone became 
by its greatness, its beauty, and the assemblage of 
brave and learned men in the midst of it, the repre- 
sentative of all Greece. The Corinth known in the 
New Testament, and mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles 83 the scene of the visit of the Apostle Paul, 
was in a very different state from what it presents in 
the pages of Xenophon or TSiucydides. We must look 
for its history as a Grecian city in the pages of Plu- 
tarch, and the later Greek and Boman historians. It 
had become by its riches, its maritime renown, its 
commerce, so wealthy, and in consequence of its wealth 
so dissolute and debased, that the very name of Corinth 
was formed into a Greek verb, which means to be 
guilty of all that is vile, depraved, and dishonourable, 
— Kopiv&idi^etTOat, litei-ally, " to play the Corinthian ; " 
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4: SCRIPTURE READINGS. 

the city by its deeds shedding a disastrous renown 
upon Greece, and its name becoming a proverb amid 
the nations of the earth for what is corrupt, and un- 
holy, and impure. At last the Corinth, to which 
this Epistle was written, was destroyed by Mum- 
mius, the Boman general, reduced to a wreck, and 
its treasures of gold, and silver, and marble, were all 
carried into Italy, formed into baths for the Eoman 
patricians, and scarcely a wreck of its ancient magnifi- 
cence save its Acropolis, which still survives, was left 
behind ; and so many and so great were the stores of 
metal of all sorts found by Mummius and the Boman 
soldiers in this dissipated and dissolute maritime 
capital, that the metals, gold, silver, lead, and brass, 
molten, partly by accident, and partly by artificial 
appliances, were formed into a new metal, if one may 
so call a composition known by the name of Corinthian 
brass ; that is, the mixture of the various metals, 
gold, and silver, and lead, and others, found in that 
capital. 

This city being visited by the Apostle Paul, was after- 
wards addressed in two Epistles singularly instructive, 
replete with practical suggestions, and applicable to the 
Church, the visible Church, not only then, but in its 
present state, and indeed as it will be till the existing 
provisional chiu'ch is merged in the future perfect 
Church, and we shall no more see through a glass 
darkly. He begins first of all with an expression of 
that courtesy by which St. Paul's letters were always 
characterised, and in which he sets a precedent to us 
by showing that we may speak true things and faith- 
ful rebukes, and yet not sacrifice genuine Christian 
courtesy. And very often truths that are to ns 
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unpalatable will be received with greater cordiality, 
because conveyed in courteous words and by a feeling 
heart. Paul begins the Epistle in these words : " Paul, 
called to be an apostle through the distinguishing 
grace of Christ, through the will of God, in company 
with Sosthenes (see Acts xviii. 17), a feithful and 
devoted brother in the church of Christ, unto the 
church of God which is at Corinth," — that is, to all 
the congregations of believers that were there and 
then assembled together, — "even to them that are 
sanctified in Christ, who are called to be by that most 
honourable name, saints ; " and in short, not only 
to the Christians at Corinth, but to the Christians 
throughout all Greece, "who call upon the name of 
Jesus Christ, both their Lord and our Lord.** 

Here are the distinctive features of true Christians 
— ^features that wiU one day emerge from the subse- 
quent names that now cloud them, and shine with 
increasing lustre through endless ages. Do we glory 
in these ? Do we prefer them to a more piodem nomen- 
clature ? He recognises in them, and thanks God for 
what he thus recognises in them of holiness and good- 
ness, before he proceeds to rebuke them for what was 
wrong. In the worst we shall find something to praise ; 
in the best we shall find much to blame. And it is by 
recognising in the worst what survives of the amiable 
and the good, that we shall most surely make them 
viiat is in them of the depraved and the sinful, 
jrefore tells them first of all — " I thank God 
verything ye are enriched by him, in all 
^ in all knowledge." It is also worthy of 
tt Paul recognises among the Corinthian 
b so much grace, as gifts. He is very dis- 
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eriminating and careful. We shall find, from the sub- 
sequent chapters of the Epistle, as we proceed, that there 
was much that was wrong, desperately wrong, in the 
moral and spiritual condition of that Church, so that the 
apostle, even in praising them, is constrained to take 
little notice of their graces, because few and feeble j 
but at the same time he would praise them for what 
they had, their gifts, precious in their place, because 
these, he admits, were great; "enriched in all utterance 
and in all knowledge, so that ye come behind in no 
gift." He does not say, " You come behind in no 
grace," but, *'ye come behind in no gift j" and so 
far as to be ''waiting for the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; " a very spiritual trait. 

In the 10th verse, he begins to tell them of what 
he had found wrong. He says, first of aU, " Now I 
beseech you," — a word that denotes partly advice, 
partly exhortation, partly entreaty, — " by the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same 
thing ; " or rather, that ye all rvame or make mention 
of the same thing. You will see the beauty of this 
translation, which I propose, by remembering that in 
the sequel one named Paul, another ApoUos, another 
Christ Now, says the apostle, I beseech you that 
you try all to honour only one thing ; to glory only 
in one name ; and to be called only by one beautiful 
and holy distinction, — Christian, from Christ. " And 
that there be no divisions among you ; but that ye be 
perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the 
same judgment." The word ax«r/ia, in the plural 
number, occurs several times. It does not denote 
in the Christian Church what it denotes in Greek 
writers of the best and most classic period. Among 
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them it denotes the rending of a garment or stone, the 
rending in twain of a web or of a fabric. In the New 
Testament^ the word does not mean the meohanical 
rending by two parties separating from each other, but 
rather the mental and moral schism of conflict with 
each other, notwithstanding they are within the same 
walls, worshipping in the same place, and professedly be- 
longing to the same outward church. Stanley observes, 
the Corinthian dissenters do not correspond to dissent- 
ing Churches outside the established Church, but to 
internal divisions. This is very important, because It 
teaches us that separation from a Church may or may 
not be schism ; but that within a Church there may be 
schism, where there is no personal, material, and outward 
separation. 

He says, '^ It has been declared unto me by them 
which are of the house of Chloe, that there are con- 
tentious among you." It is as if he said, ^'I am 
amazed there should be disputes ; having so jnuch that 
is precious in common, how can you feel there is any- 
thing external worthy of contention ? Agreed on all 
essential truth, why &11 into acrimonious disputes 
tm things confessedly non-essential ) Your contentions 
are of this sort ; one saith, I am of Paul, and I of 
ApoUos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ." Now 1 
suspect the last appellative, " I am of Christ,'* was in 
spirit, though not in letter, as sehismatie as any of the 
others, because it was really this, *' One party among 
you say, We prefer Paul, and wish to be called 
Paulites ; another say. We prefer Apollos, and wish to 
be called by his name ; and another party say. We like 
Peter, or Cephas, and we wi^ to be called by his 
name.; and another party among you say. You are 
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not of the Church of Christ at all ; we alone belong to 
it, and we are of Christ." 

To call oneself of Christ, a Christian, is in one 
sense the noblest appellative ; but it is quite possible 
to separate from every visible Church, and to try to 
organize a new one, and to call ourselves of Christy 
whilst in deed and in truth our course, under the 
cover of a holy appellative, may be in spirit the most 
schismatical of aU. It is not the mere name, but the 
thing, we should regard ; and that this is the sense of 
it is plain from the apostle's language in other portions 
of the two Epistles, where he is dealing with these very 
schismatic brethren. In one place he says, '^Are 
they of Christ ] " that is, Do they say, we are of Christ. 
The apostle says, " So we too are of Christ." There 
underlies this the clear intimation that the schismatic 
spirit may clothe itself under any pretence, may bap- 
tize itself by any name ; it may even call itself exclu- 
sively of Christ, and yet be not Christian at all. The 
Church of Home says she alone is the Church-^-a holy 
name ; the Christian Church also is a holy name ; the 
Cathohc Church a holy name likewise ; yet she is the 
most schismatical Church in Christendom, though she 
calls herself by the most glorious and expressive 
epithets. Paul asks, in answer to all this, " Is Christ 
divided ? " I think these words ought not to be put 
interrogatively as a question, but indicatively as a 
declaration. I need not tell you that in the Greek 
of the New Testament, as originally written, there are 
no such things as points : the proper point is deter- 
mined only by the sense and construction of the words. 
I think it will convey the apostle's idea much more 
correctly if we read it as it will bear, and ought, I 
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submit, to be read. One saith, " I am of Christ ; and 
the consequence is that Christ is divided ;'* that is, the 
imity of the Church of Christ is disturbed, rent, and 
torn. The apostle then puts pointed questions. ''Should 
you say you are of Paul? Was Paul crucified for you 1 
Ought you ever to glory in him ? Should he be your 
head ?" And again he says, '' Or were ye baptized in 
the name of Paul 1 You know you were not." And 
then he adds, " I thank God that," without any refer- 
ence to this subject, and without thinking of the pos^ 
sible application of it to this, '' I thank Cod that in his 
providence I was led to baptize none of you, except 
two persons, Crispus and Gains; and perhaps the 
household, or the family, of Stephanus : I know not 
whether I baptized any other." It does not mean that 
he thanked Grod that he was saved the trouble of bap' 
tizing ; he thanked God that there was no necessity for 
him doing so; and thus they could not say surrep- 
titiously and untruly that he had baptized them into 
Paul or into Cephas, or any other. The chief command 
of the risen Lord was, " make disciples " (jtaOtirfvaaTe) ; 
and ''baptizing" and "teaching" are the processes of 
making disciples. " Preach the gospel " was the great 
mission, and so subordinate to this was baptism, that 
it was entrusted to others. 

And, adds St. Paul, " Christ sent me not to baptize, 
but to preach the Gospel.'^ This does not mean that 
he was never to baptize, or that it was not his duty to 
baptize when so required ; for he says himself that he 
did baptize some j but he means, " My great commis- 
sion is to go and preach the gospel." The singular 
&ct is, that the commission given to every minister of 
the Gospel (Matt xxviii.) is not primarily to baptize; 
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but; in the words of our Lord Jesus Christy '' Discipleize 
all nations." And the mode in which you are to dis- 
cipleize is, first, by baptizing them, then " teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you." The great commission is, *' Gro and dis- 
cipleize all nations ;" that is the literal translation. Do 
you ask, " But how ain I to discipleize them ] " The 
answer is, by baptizing in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost ; and subsequent to baptism 
in the case of in&nts, necessarily previous to that in 
the 'Case of adults, "teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you.*' Thus the 
two elements of discipleizing are baptizing and teach- 
ing, or preaching. The apostle says, " There is assigned 
to me the one element, teaching or preaching ; and 
there is given to others the other element of baptiz- 
ing," — the two together constituting the discipleizing 
of all nations. 

The apostle next describes what his preaching was ; 
for he says this preaching " was not with the wisdom 
of words," — Slanguage that a Greek could well under- 
stand, for the wisdom of words, or rhetoric, or elo- 
quence, or splendid and pompous diction, was his 
glory and his pride,—" lest the cross of Christ should 
be made of none effect;" that is, lest the cross should 
be concealed by verbiage ; lest the fruit should be 
hidden by the leaves ; lest in the splendour of Athenian 
diction the preciousness of the doctrine of Christ cruci- 
fied should be concealed, or merged, or lost. What 
a precedent to every minister to speak so plainly 
that few shall notice the eloquence of his diction, 
and all shall hear, feel, and appreciate, through his 
diction, the truth as it is in Christ Jesus I Whenever 
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the beauty of a sermon so catches your attention that 
the subject of the sermon feels subordinate, you have 
heard a bad sermon, however artistic and eloquent. 
But when you foi^et the colouring, the style, and 
the diction, and feel only the force and solemnity of 
the truths — ^truths you cannot always define adequately 
in your own language, in that case the Gospel was 
preached to you not with the wisdom of words, and 
the cross of Christ had all its legitimate and glorious 
effect. 

The apostle next pours contempt upon the wise, the 
scribe, the disputer of this world, evidently having in 
his mind the philosophers of Athens and Corinth, and 
asserts that, with all their wisdom, " the world by wis- 
dom knew not God." Corinth had an evidence of this 
in the case of Athens, where, amidst philosophy, and 
in the presence of the wise men of the Areopagus, 
the Stoa, the Academus, and the Ilyssus; graced 
as they were by the most gifted orators, philoso- 
phers, and statesmen, there was seen what silently 
reproached them, in an altar on which they were 
obliged to put this inscription, "To the unknown 
God ;" while a man from the banks of the Jordan, 
in their language a barbarian, and iu their estimate 
without wisdom, told them in truth's majestic and un- 
hesitating accents, " The God whom ye ignorantly 
worship, him declare I unto you." 

The apostle says, " The Jews require a sign." We 
cannot have forgotten, in reading the Gospels, how this 
demand peers out in almost every discussion of our 
Lord with the Jews. " What sign shewest thou ? Our 
Others did eat manna in the desert." They constantly 
sought a sign. There was a vulgar appetite for visible 
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phenomena, for glare, and glitter, and effect; and 

unless they should see some such sign as they wanted, 

they would not believe that the messenger had any 

divine credentials. The Greeks, on the other handy 

subtle, intellectual, metaphysical, wanted no outward 

portent ; they required to have the truth set in such 

elegant phrases, in so beautifully blended metaphor, so 

polished, so rounded off, that their musical ears should 

be regaled by the march of the diction ; and thus only 

their hearts, as they supposed, would not be offended 

by the foolishness of Christ and him crucified « But, 

says the apostle, we dare not gratify this desire. And 

if any man could, Paul could ; he was a scholar, an 

accomplished scholar ; he was an orator, a consummate 

orator; and yet this man lays his eloquence, and 

learning, and philosophy, at the foot of the cross, and 

says, "We preach Christ crucified — ^unto the Jews a 

stumbling-block," because they look for a conquering 

prince, " and imto the Greeks foolishness," because 

they cannot understand how one crucified could be 

a Saviour ; " but unto every one, whether Jew or 

Greek, that believeth in him, Christ the wisdom of 

God, and the power of God." " For," says the apostle, 

" what the world calls the foolishness of God is wiser 

than man ; and what the world thinks the weakness of 

God is stronger than the strength of man." 

And then he tells them, "Ye see your calling, 
brethren, how that not many wise men after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble, are called." How 
true is that in these days ! For 300 years Christian 
congregations consisted chiefly of the very lowest and 
the most lost and forlorn of the capitals of Asia and of 
Europe ; and it was not till years had passed away 
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that here and there a patrician, or a prince, or a high 
officer in Csosar's household, at least more than one, 
began to be added to the Church of Christ. And at 
this moment what is the fact ? Whilst it is true, and 
we thank God for it, that more of the higher classes 
love the Gospel in the present day than ever proba- 
bly loved it before, yet the fact stares us in the face 
that it is the great mass of the people that constitute 
the Church of Christ; and it is among the middle 
classes and among the humblest ranks that you will 
find most of the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. Whilst 
Bome of the very lowest classes are being dragged over 
to Romanism ; and whilst, alas ! as I heard in Scot- 
land only the other day, some of the very highest and 
proudest of its nobility are at this moment admitted 
into the Church of Rome, we thank God that the 
middle classes remain firm in their allegiance to truth, 
and unswerving as a body in their attachment to Pro- 
testant Christianity. The head seems bewildered ; the 
feet of our country seem misguided j but the heart of 
OUT country seems to beat true, and loyal, and loving to 
its Lord. 

But, says the apostle, '* God hath chosen things 
which are despised, and things which are not," so con- 
temptible, " to bring to noiight things that are." And 
one great design that God has in all this is, *' that no 
flesh should glory in his presence." If any one will 
accept the Gospel, he must do it from its intrinsic 
claims, not from adventitious circumstances ; so that 
he that glorieth may glory only in the Lord. 

The following paraphrase of the ideas of St. Paul 
may render the chapter more easily understood : — 

"Paul called to the office of an apostle of Jesus 
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Christ by the will of God, and Sosthenes, a brother, 
send the expression of their prayers for grace and peace 
from God our Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to the Church of God in Corinth, and to all those who 
have been called to be saints, and to all that in every 
place worship the Lord Jesus, both theirs and ours. I 
thank my God without ceasing, on your behalf, for 
the grace of God that is given you by Jesus Christ, 
and that in every thing you are enriched by him in 
all knowledge and ability to express it in pmyer and 
exhortation ; so that you are deficient in no one gift, 
even to the extent of waiting for the second coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, ^ho will strengthen you to th^ 
end, in order that you may be found spotless in the 
day of the manifestation of our Lord Jesus ; for Grod is 
&ithful in promise and purpose, by whom ye were 
admitted into the fellowship of his Son. Now I im- 
plore you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus, 
that you speak and dwell on the same essential truths, 
and give up those party watchwords and divisions, and 
unite in the same great truths, and agree in the com^ 
mon truth; for I have been informed that there are 
disputes among you, and that one takes me for his 
leader, another ApoUos, and another Cephas, and 
another Christ, in such sense as to exclude others. Is 
Christ's body thus divided 1 was Paul crucified for you? 
or were you baptized into his name ? I thank God 
that in the providence of Grod I did not baptize any of 
you, with the exception of Crispus and Gains, lest there 
should be any pretext that I baptized in my own name. 
T baptized also the household of Stephanus. My mis- 
sion was not to baptize, or organize churches, but to 
preach the Gospel, and even this not with human 
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eloquence, * Corinthian words,' lest the pure truth of 
the Gospel should be prevented from being seen and 
felt. The preaching of this Gospel seems folly to them 
that perish, but to those that embrace it it is the 
power of God. This is according to God's own pur- 
pose. After it had been seen that all human philosophy 
was worthless and unable to reveal God, it pleased 
him, by what was thought the folly of preaching, to 
save them that believe. The Jew craves signs and 
wonders ; and the Greek, philosophy. But to Jew and 
Greek, who acc^t the Go^el, Christ is proved the wis- 
dom and the power of God. The ranks of the ministry, 
as well as the congregations of behevers, are recruited 
from the lowliest classes, in order that you may see 
how little the progress of the Gospel is indebted to 
external circumstances, either of rank or learning, that 
all that glory may glory only in God." 



CHAPTER I. 29, 31. 

THE PBOUD ABASED. 

" That no flesh should glory in his presence 

That, according as it is written, He that glorieth, let 
him glory in the Lord." 

There is an obvious connexion between the 29th 
verse, that none should glory in his presence, or the 
negative aspect of the proposition I am about to prove, 
or rather to unfold; and the 31st verse, or the positive 
declaration, that every one that gloiieth, boasteth, 
rejoiceth, should do so only in the Lord. We cannot 
fail to see that every text in the New Testament is 
fitted to rebuke the pride and to pull down the high 
imagination of the human heart. Nor can we have 
failed to notice that almost every fisict recorded in this 
blessed Book shows that pride, or an undue sense of 
our greatness, or the exaction of too much from others, 
has been the cause, or the chief cause, of some of the 
worst quarrels that have defaced the aspect of the 
Christian Church, and disturbed the history of man- 
kind. We see from the nature of the Gospel, and from 
its own express assertions, that it is its tendency, and 
has been ever its effect, to put down pride, and to 
humble and abase the creature, that the Lord of the 
creature alone may be exalted in that day. If, for 
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instance, we take the very first and foremost fact in 
Christianity, — ^the birth, life, progress of the Saviour, 
— ^we see that our Head, he in whom we glory, whose 
name is our noblest dignity, whose Cross is our most 
earnest trust, was bom of a poor mother in a manger ; 
was the companion of fishermen, publicans, and peasants, 
and was despised and rejected of men, and finally 
crucified between two thieves. It is true that this low- 
liness on Christ's part is associated with the fact of his 
atonement ; but it is no less true that this lowliness of 
his condition is to those that refuse to believe in him, 
and glory in and praise themselves, the most humbling 
and abasing truth. The Jews expected a triumphant 
king ; the Greeks would have hailed as their Messiah 
an accomplished philosopher or an eloquent orator; 
human nature would have preferred the great, the 
illustrious, and the noble. But Jesus, when he came, 
was lowly, and meek, and despised, and rejected ; a 
stumbling-block to the Jew, who would have accepted 
a glorified Messiah for his Saviour ; and foolishness to 
the Greek, who would only look for help in that which 
was outwardly magnificent and great. The Jews to 
this day call Christians the disciples of one who was 
hanged on a tree, and they do so in scorn ; the Maho- 
metans, who believe that Jesus was an excellent man, 
have a tradition that Judas was crucified, and that 
Christ ascended into heaven ; in order that they may 
not be supposed even to believe that one so great and 
so good, as they think him, was exposed to so igno- 
minious and disgraceful a death. All these facts that 
lie upon the surface of the narrative, and are associated 
with the character, the history, and progress of our 
Lord, are certainly not such as flesh should glory in, 
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jor human nature should be exalted and ennobled by. 
If we take the agents and missionaries that Christ 
sent forth to preach this Gospel, we shall see, according 
to the picture at the close of this chapter, that every 
one of them was so low bom, so humble, in his rela- 
tionship, his origin, and his family, that literally and 
truly, in the language of this passage, ^'6od chose 
things that were not, and base things, to confound 
things that- were mighty." He selected for the 
preachers of the Cross not angels, but men; not 
princes and nobles, but fishermen and publicafis ; not 
orators and rhetoricians, but the unlearned; not the 
wise and the noble, but the weak, the base, and the de^ 
spised. Thus it would be felt that if in three himdred 
years Christianity struck any deep impression upon the 
world, the result must be the product, not of the elo- 
quence with which it was preached, or of the influence 
by which it was sustained, but entirely the intrinsic 
glory of the theme, and the blessing of him who was 
the Alpha and the Omega of that theme. And we 
find that when Christianity in all its rudeness, or rather 
in all its unadorned simplicity, was preached by men 
who had nothing to commend them but a good cause 
behind them, and a noble object before them, and 
Gkni's blessing over them ; this religion, intensely hate- 
ful to the natural man, so spread and grew that the 
inhabitants of the catacombs beneath the soil of Borne 
came to take possession and be the inhabitants of the 
palace of the Caesars ; and the hidden symbol of the 
Cross was emblazoned on the imperial Labarum ; and 
Bome, that once burned the preachers of the Cross, 
became itself once the piu%, now, alas ! the corrupted, 
oapital of the Christian world. 
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Then, if we look, in the third place, to the nature 
of their preaching, we shall see that it was just suited 
to the men to whom was assigned the solemn and 
responsible mission. Those that had excellency of 
speech laid it aside; those that had none, of course 
could not wield it ; and all, &om Paul and Luke, 
the two learned exceptions, hoped for and antici- 
pated success, not from the splendour of their diction, 
nor &om the eloquence of their speech, but from the 
severity and simplicity with which they told their 
story, from the earnestness with which they pleaded 
for their Master, and in the divine power that was 
pledged and promised to be with them, opening doors 
of access, preparing channels and roads for the march 
and progress of the everlasting Gospel ; so that every 
one that received the truth and believed in Jesus did 
feel, what thousands do still, that they have believed 
the Gospel, not because it has been eloquently deli- 
neated, but because they have felt in their hearts and 
inmost consciences that this is the wisdom, this is the 
finger of God. ^ 

But we shall see in the audiences that were collected 
round the first preachers of the Cross men that were 
calculated only to abase human pride, and to lead no 
flesh to glory in itself but only in Christ the Lord. 
The first believers, as already hinted, were not princes, 
or royal personages, or philosophers, or painters, or 
poets ; for the palace, the forum, the academy, spumed 
and detested the Gospel. The early audiences were 
mostly peaaants, fishermen, dyers of purple, lowly 
labourers and forlorn widows ; and they met, not in 
grand basilicas, not under the roofs of splendid cathe- 
drals, but in dens, in caves, in upper rooms, and finally 

o3 
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in the catacombs, or the burial-places of the dead : 
the living driven into the companionship of the dead, 
that they might worship there that living Christ the 
world still proscribed and persecuted. Now take all 
these facts here stated, on each of which one might 
enlarge, and put them together, and see ifthe inference 
that results from it is not first what is stated in the 
29th verse, that no flesh has anything to glory in there; 
and, secondly, that he that glorieth should glory only 
in the Lord. 

Let us turn to the second illustration of this, that 
the very nature of the Gospel, the contents, the 
subject-matter and disclosures of the Gospel, are, 
without exception, fitted to humble and abase man, 
and to exalt and magnify Christ. Let me take, first of 
all, the intellect of man. This is the glory of many ; 
and one indeed is thankful that man should be proud 
of his intellect rather than that he should glory in 
the gratification of the baser and the lower appetites. 
Better intellectual pride than sensual pride ; but better, 
of course, no pride at all. But if we take man*s intel- 
lect, and the case of those who are disposed to glory in 
its capabilities and its success, we shall find that while 
man was thinking that he could strike out all the 
knowledge that he needed, and by searching, in virtue 
of the vigour of his intellect, find out the Almighty, 
and extort from heaven and earth its hidden secrets 
and its buried truths, that proud intellect must fold its 
wing and shut its soaring eye, and sit down at the feet 
of Jesus of Nazareth, and learn there what gratifies its 
aspirations whilst it humbles it to the very dust ; that 
man by wisdom cannot find out God, and that it needs 
a revelation from heaven to tell him what never could 
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be discovered by him ; and that for all that he knows 
of God, the soul, eternity, heaven, the way to happi- 
ness, he is indebted not to the brilliant discoveries of 
his own intellect, but to the gratuitous revelation of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Truly it is written, " No flesh 
may glory in his presence ;" truly it may be inferred 
that "he that glorieth, should glory in the Lord." 
Take, in the second place, man's sense of merit. We 
once felt in Paradise that what we did was in some 
respect our title to continue there ; and that by doing 
what we owed as creatures, Paradise would be our per- 
petual and our happy home. 

The traces and remains of that feeling still survive 
in the human soul; so that we all have a sort of 
impression that we do not always express, which we 
dare not sometimes clothe in words to ourselves, that 
one is more deserving than another; and that if we are 
not so very good as we should be, we are not so very 
bad as some are; and that there is much in us, even in 
. the worst of us, we fancy, that God will not overlook, 
or despise, or disregard. 

Such is the feeling of many of us. The best way 
clearly to comprehend what you feel is to try to catch 
your most fugitive feelings, and embody them in 
words. Just write down upon a slip of paper what 
you feel upon any one subject, and you will then catch 
more accurately your real state of conviction and of 
feeling in the sight of God. We have a latent, lurking 
impression that we have a sort of merit. Upright and 
honourable men will start aside, and say, What ! does 
my charity, and my honesty, and my generosity, and 
my goodness, and my stainlessness of repute — does all 
that go for nothing ? Am I to lie down upon the same 
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level with others ? The Pharisee beside the publican, 
the philosopher beside the peasant, the honourable 
man beside the dishonourable 1 The exterminating 
answer to all pretence and pride of merit is, ** By deeds 
of law no man living can be justified.** There is one 
only name for prince and peasant ; one only righteous- 
ness for the best and the worst ; one only plea that 
you can plead as the ground of your acceptance before 
€k)dj that I am a sinner, that Christ is a Saviour. 
And thus our moral pride, like our intellectual pride, 
is also humbled and laid in the dust; that no flesh 
may glory in his presence, but that he that glorieth 
may glory only in the Lord. 

Every truth unfolded in succession in the Gospel is 
fitted to sink man's pride a step lower. Only let me 
here distinguish. There is nothing in the Gospel cal- 
culated to degrade man; there is nothing that is not 
calculated to humble man. To be humbled is one 
thing, and a blessed thing; to be degraded is an un- 
natural and an unchristian thing. It is in vain, for 
instance, that the £ible has been written ; it is in vain 
that Christ is preached; it is in vain that you see 
Christ to be the only Saviour; it wiU not be to you 
saving power imless the Holy Spirit of €k)d open your 
blind eyes, soften your hard heart, and enable, and 
incline, and dispose you to receive the crucifying 
truths of Christianity as the wisdom of God and the 
power of God unto salvation. Now is it not very 
humbling that though a Divine hand is stretched irom 
the clouds offering to lift me to heaven, I am so weak 
or so imwilling that I cannot take hold of it? I am so 
indisposed that I am not inclined even to grasp it; and 
so fiednt and so feeble, that if I did grasp it I could not 
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hold ifc; and that it needs^ in addition to a Bivino 
Sayiour coming down to earth to save me, a Divine 
Spirit to take possession of my heart, to enable me to 
consent to be saved by him. Is not this very humbling 
to the pride, to the intellect, and to the strength of 
man 1 But more than this; if we take the selection of 
the subjects of salvation, we shall learn another truth 
no less humbling than those we have already learned. 
You will find that those that seem the most likely to 
be saved are, inexplicably to us, passed by; and those 
that of all men seem the last upon earth to embrace 
the Gospel, are, mysteriously to us, laid hold upon, and 
consecrated to be monuments, and shining monuments 
of the grace of God. In other words, we see, in addi- 
tion to all that I have stated, a sovereignty that is to 
us inexplicable; that must be, nevertheless, just, and 
right, and true. A sermon is preached to thousands; 
how happens it that one believes, receives, goes home 
rejoicing; that another hears, applauds, approves, 
goes home insensible and unconcerned 1 How happens 
it that the wise man is passed by; that the fool, so 
called in the world, is taken ? We can only explain 
it by that remarkable statement, ^'God giveth not 
account of any of his matters;" or, "Therefore hath 
he mercy on whom he will have mercy." 

It is humbling to us, while exalting and glorifying 
to God, that God will not give us the enjoyment of 
any one thing he has, of any one promise he has made, 
of any one hope that is here spread out, until we are 
humbled in the very dust, and feel in our deepest 
hearts our utter and entire unworthiness of it. In 
other words, it is the humble he exalts, it is the 
hungry that he fills, it is the rich that he sends emptj 
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aVaj. No man is saved until he has first found out 
that his own wisdom in which he gloried was folly; 
that his own righteousness of which he was proud was 
but filthy rags ; and that his own desert was eternal 
ruin. And when the creature is thus laid in the very 
dust, observing that God does all from first to last, and 
must stLLL do all to the end; when the creature has 
been thus humbled and abased before God, and sees, 
and knows, and recognises God his Saviour as all his 
wisdom, all his righteousness, all his sanctification, all 
his redemption, all and in all ; then God takes him by 
the hand, lifts him from the dunghill, sets him amid 
the princes of the earth, puts a crown upon his head 
and shoes upon his feet, and numbers him with his 
sons, and consecrates him an heir of God, and a joint- 
heir with Jesus Christ. Do not all these things de- 
monstrate, not how true the text is, — ^for it is true 
if we had not the demonstration of it, because God 
asserts it, — but that the text is based upon the very 
structure of the Gospel, upon the whole economy of 
God, upon the most vital and essential truths of his 
own revelation ? The creature, I say, is humbled, not 
degraded, when he sees himself as he is, and sees God 
as he is. 

But when thus humbled, it is only the preliminary 
to a yet greater lustre, dignity, and glory; for the mo- 
ment that we sustain a new relationship to Grod, the 
moment we are taken by the hand, and lifted into fel- 
lowship with him, we shine in his splendour; we rise 
in greatness through his glory reflected upon us; we 
are made his sons ; we are raised to the dignity and to 
the honour of his servants ; and while humbled in the 
yeiy dust as we look at self, we are exalted to the very 
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skies while we look at Christ. Aod thus our abase^ 
ment, " That no flesh should glory in his presence/' ia 
only the threshold that we cross in order to the exalt- 
ing there, " that he that glorieth should glory only in 
the Lord." 

It is thus we learn how all in this blessed book, all 
that is peculiar to this precious Gospel, is fitted to 
humble the creature and to exalt God. 

Another thought fitted to humble us and to exalt 
him is the extraordinary one that in the progress of the 
Gospel, in its extension and expansion upon earth, the 
very things that man has levelled against it have been 
made wings to add to its speed ; and the shame that 
man has cast upon it has been transmuted in its light 
into undying splendour ; and the weight and wisdom 
of philosophers, and the crusades and plans of priests, 
Pagan and Jewish, and the ferocity of fire, and fiiggot, 
and prison, all intended to crush Christianity, have 
been by an unseen but an ever-active presence made 
to give impulse to its spread; till, in reading the 
history of the Gospel, one knows not whether Chris- 
tianity is most indebted for its spread to the advocacy 
of its friends, or to the opposition of its enemies ; both 
combining to teach us that there is no room for any 
flesh to glory in his presence, that there is only new 
occasion for him that glorieth glorying in the Lord. 
And if, again, we review Christianity from the com- 
mencement, and see how completely all that sin and 
Satan have been permitted to do have, by God*s over- 
ruling power, been forced to contribute to the very oppo- 
site results which they were intended to bring about, we 
shall be still more struck with these truths. The &11 has 
evolved a greater glory; the contempt that was poured 
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on the law by Adam's infraction of it, has led to a greater 
honooring and magnifying of that law. Sin, which 
entered into the world, has given occasion to a yet 
greater holiness ; and the incidental success of Satan is 
being oyemiled more and more to his own terrible 
destmction, and the exaltation of Christ as all and in 
all. If creation, when the morning stars sang together 
over onr new-bom orb, gave glory to God, redemp- . 
tion gives glory to God in the highest. And when 
redemption's story shall be told, and redemption's 
triumphs shall all be grouped together in one mag* 
nificent cluster, when there shall be no more sin nor 
sorrow, the strain thai rose so beautifully when the 
earth was made, the strain that was sung from heaven 
and echoed from the earth when Christ was bom, 
shall finally swell into a majestic and glorious anthem 
peal : '' Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
power, and wisdom, and riches, and honour, and bles- 
sing. And every creature in heaven and in earth, and 
imder the earth, and all in the sea, shall say, Blessing, 
and honour, and glory, and power, be unto him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb for ever and 
ever." And the result of all will be the creature 
abased, but happy in his abasement ; God exalted, and 
glorified in his exaltation. 

Let us then glory only in Christ ; for in him there 
is no condemnation. Let us glory in him; for the 
revelation of him is the richest wisdom. Let us glory 
in him ; for service to Christ is the greatest joy. Let us 
glory in him ; for his name is above every name that is 
named in heaven and in earth. In the words of the 
ancient prophet, which are the original of the inference 
of the more recent apostle, '^Let not the wise man 
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glory in his wisdom ; neither let the mighty man glory 
in his might ; nor let the rich man glory in his riches : 
but let him that glorieth glory in this, that he under- 
Btandeth and knoweth me, that I am the Lord, which 
exercise loving-kindness, judgment, and righteousness 
in the earth ; for in these things do I delight." Let us 
gloiy not in our wisdom, for it is folly ; prone to gaze 
at the lamps of the street, and to mistake them for the 
stars of the sky. Let ns not glory in our power, in 
comparison of his who rules the tides of the sea, who 
reigns in the storms of the air, who maintains the 
planets in their orbits. Let us not glory in riches; 
for ''it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of 
a needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven." But let us glory in Him who is wisdom 
and power, and throned on the riches of the universe 
itself 
To Him be praise, and honour, and glory. Amen. 



CHAPTER IL 

PAUL'S PREAOHING— PHILOSOFHT, AND PAUL's DIBOLAIMEB OF 
ADOPTING IT — ^TBUB WISDOM — COBINTHIAN WOBDS — THIK<38 
FBEPABSD BT GOD FOB HIS PEOPLE — COMFABING BCBIPTUBE. 

In the previous chapter, we had the statement of Paul 
that '' God hath chosen base things of the world, and 
things which are not, to bring to nought things that are^ 
that no flesh should glory in his presence;" that the 
inadequate means used for the spread and triumph of 
the everlasting Gospel among mankind are evidences 
that a divine or a supernatural presence was continuallj 
with the preacher, and that a divine power was mani- 
fested in the effects produced by the preacher of these 
glad tidings of great joy ; and that the result of such 
triumphant effects produced by such apparently ina- 
dequate means is calculated, as he concludes in the 
previous chapter, to put an end to the glorying of any 
human being in the sight of God, and to lead every one 
that glorieth to glory only in the Lord. 

Paul then proceeds to show that, as &r as he was 
personally concerned, he was a precedent for all 
preachers of the Gospel in this respect ; for he teUs us, 
first of all, what was the subject of his sermons. " I 
determined not to know anything among you, save 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified." It does not mean 
that he always preached as the only theme the Atone- 
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ment, or iJiat every sermon was an exposition of 
justification by faith in Christ alone; but what he 
means is, that Christ crucified was the dominating 
thought, was the governing truth, the key-note, around 
which all he said besides clustered and revolved, and 
fi-om which every precept he pressed, every promise he 
unfolded, every prospect he delineated, drew its vitality, 
its virtue, and its colouring. 

Having thus told them what was the dominating 
theme of every sermon, and appealed to the people 
that heard him preach, as we read in the Acts of the 
Apostles, he tells them next the style in which he 
preached ; and he says first it was negative. " My speech 
was not with enticing words of man*s wisdom." And 
again he says, ''And I, brethren, when I came unto 
you, came not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, 
declaring unto you the testimony of God." I have 
already mentioned that Corinth was the last retreat 
in point of time of Greek philosophy and oratory. I 
noticed, too, the moral degeneracy of that place, not- 
withstanding the eloquence of its orators, the excellence 
of its painters, and the fame of its sculptors. I noticed, 
too, the love of philosophy that prevailed over all 
Greece ; their learned men and distinguished men were 
called <f>iX6(ro<l>oi, that is, lovers of wisdom ; a philoso- 
pher meaning literally a lover of wisdom. It is easy to 
see that throughout this chapter the apostle has the 
philosophers of Athens, and of Sparta, and of Corinth, 
continually in his mind ; and the constant allusion to 
" the wisdom of this world," *' the wisdom of words," is 
just a quiet rebuke to them for the vanity and worth- 
lessness of all the systems of philosophy they taught ; 
and by implication a charge that all their fruits were 
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vanity and vexation of spirit He says, therefore, " I 
did not come to you as Demosthenes would have come, 
with eloquence that rolled through the halls in which 
he spoke like thunder. I did not come to you like 
Eschines, with penetrating and subtle arguments, fitted 
to persuade by their force that the worse was the better 
cause. I did not come to you with any of those tech- 
nical terms, captivating phrases, which tickle the ear, 
please the taste, gratify the fancy, but leave the heart 
unimpressed, unsanctified, and cold, and comfortless, 
and dead. I did not wish to do so ; I could not do so 
probably ; if I could, I designedly did not do so; be- 
cause I felt that if I had spoken to you with the 
eloquence of your great rhetoricians, the little flocks 
I gathered in Athens and in Corinth would have 
instantly thought, and others certainly would have 
said, that they were convinced, not from the excellence 
of the subject, but from the unprecedented eloquence 
of the speaker ; and they would have attributed the 
triumphs of Christianity, not to its intrinsic excellence 
and the blessing of God, but to the persuasive and 
masterly oratory in which it was embosomed; and 
therefore our faith would have stood, as reported, in 
the wisdom of man, and not in the power of God. 
Human wisdom, human talent, would have got all the 
praise, and God would have got no glory, and you would 
have felt you were standing in jeopardy every hour. 

He then says, " Howbeit we speak wisdom." Whilst 
we do not speak your philosophy, we do speak a wisdom 
among them that are instructed to understand it, " yet 
not the wisdom of this world," of which you are lovers, 
" nor of the princes of this world," your chief philoso- 
phers^ that come absolutely to nought. So popular 
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was eloquence at Corinth, that a phrase that became 
proverbial was ^' Corinthian words/' meaning eloquent 
and persuasive words. Now, says the apostle, I have 
no such words to speak ; I neither wish to speak them 
nor could speak them. I have no sympathy with the 
wisdom of this world, nor with the words of this world. 
"But we speak the wisdom of God, still a mystery to 
the uninitiated and the unsanotified ; hidden from the 
Gentiles, though partially made known to the Jews ; 
which Grod ordained and disclosed before the world 
b^an, to our everlasting well-being." And he says, 
"If the princes of this world had known the true 
wisdom, instead of amusing themselves with sparks of 
their own kindling, the empty philosophy of the schools, 
they never would have crucified the Lord of glory." 

Then he quotes that. beautiful sentence, " Eye hath 

not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath entered into the 

heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for 

them that love him." This verse is often misquoted. 

People quote it as if it meant, " We have no idea of the 

glory and happiness which are to be enjoyed in heaven." 

But such is not the apostle's meaning. He says that 

"the unanointed eye hath not seen, the uncircumcised 

ear hath not heard, nor has it entered into the nat\u*al 

heart of man to form an idea of those things which 

God hath prepared for them that love him." But he 

adds, what proves this interpretation is correct, " But 

God hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit ; for the 

Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of 

God." It is not that Christians have an inadequate 

idea of the glory that is to be revealed, but that the 

natural man has no idea of it at all ; and that Chris- 

tianS) so &r from having no idea of it, have a very just 
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and proper idea ; the Holy Spirit of God haying taught 
them what is its meaning and what is its mystery. 

And then he argues, '' For what man knoweth the 
things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in 
him ? Even so the things of God knoweth no man, hut 
the Spirit of God." « Now," the apostle says, " we," 
speaking of Christians, " have received not the spirit of 
this world," which has developed itself in the lust of 
the eye, the pride of life, the love of the world ; " but 
we have received the Holy Spirit of God, in order that 
we may know, appreciate, comprehend, the things that 
are freely given us by the grace of God." And then 
he repeats it again, that they might be quite sure that, 
if convictions were created in their minds, those con- 
victions arose from the excellence of the subject, and 
the blessing of its Author, and not from any excellence 
of speech that its advocates exhibited. He repeats it, 
'^ Which things also we speak, not in the words which 
man*s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth, comparing spiritual things with spirituaL^ 
And this reveals to us the way. in which we are to try 
to understand the Scriptures in their saving and prac- 
tical application ; the very best way is, or at least one 
essential way is, to compare Scripture with Scripture, 
bringing what Paul has addressed to the Galatians 
into juxtaposition with what Paul has written to the 
Corinthians, and both with what Christ has spoken in 
the Gospels, and all three with what the prophets have 
proclaimed in the Old Testament Scripture ; and we 
shall see that the whole of Scripture is pervaded by a 
unity, a consistency, a harmony, to be explained and 
accounted for only on the hypothesis that holy men 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. In 
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shorty if you wish to have the most overwhelming 
evidence that the Bible is the book of God, I ask you 
not to study external evidence, or prophetic evidence, 
however valuable in comparison, but to fall back upon 
the inner evidence that streams from eveiy page and 
pervades every book. And you may rest assured, the 
man who thoroughly understands his Bible, tracing out 
the beautiful latent links of unity which do not lie 
upon the sur&ce, and sees how all the trees that are in 
this garden cohere with each other, and all with the 
tree of life, will be most fully persuaded that this 
book has inspired truth for its matter, the etomal 
Grod for its Author, and ev^lasting happiness for. 
its sure and its blessed issue. The way to extin- 
guish sectarian spirit is to cultivate more and more 
communion with God, rootedness in love, deep con- 
sciousness of a present God, and to breathe atmo- 
sphere of peace and love in which party words 
have no utterance or echo. Nothing so deadens and 
blunts spiritual apprehension of vital truth as party 
spirit. 

In the two last verses the word " judgeth" is properly 
translated in the margin, which is always the best 
rendering, " discemeth." The word in Greek means 
"to discern.*' The meaning of it is, "He that is 
spiritiial," — taught by the Holy Spirit of God, — 
" discriminateth or discemeth all things ; but he him- 
self is discerned of no man." '^ The world knoweth 
ns noty even as it knew him not ; discerns us not, even 
as it discerned him not." And in the same way the 
world does not discern the things of God. ''Who 
hath known the mind of the Lord, that he may 
instruct him ? " Whatever be the answer to that, this 
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we can add, " we have/' because we know in whom we 
have believed, '' the mind of Christ ** 

Is it possible to suppose that the being constantly 
alluded to in this under the name of the Spirit, the 
Spirit of God, the Holy Ghost, is a mere figure of 
speech, a mere metaphorical expression for the mind 
of God ? Would not the honest and unprejudiced 
reader come to the conclusion that this Holy Ghost, 
this Holy Spirit, this Spirit of Christ, is a person ; and 
if a person, then a divine person ) because he knows 
what is in the Father's mind, just as my spirit knows 
what is in my mind; and an attribute that is incom- 
patible with the idea that he is a mere creature, and 
therefore that the Spirit is not a figure, but a person ; 
is not a human person, but a divine one ; and that 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three Persons and one 
God, is not an invention of the schools, but the 
revelation of God himself. 



CHAPTER II. 14. 

THE NATURAL MAN. 

" But the natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness unto him ; 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned." 

No one can &il to observe, while he reads the Scrip- 
tures with ordinary care, that in the human family 
there are two great classes which constantly turn up, 
and absorb all other distinctions whatever ; that of the 
natural man, who is here said not to receive the things 
of the Spirit of Qod, nor to know them j and that of 
the spiritual man, who discriminates, distinguishes, 
imderstands them all.* This natural man may be 
rich or poor ; he may be learned or ignorant ; he may 
have a religion ; he may be acquainted with all the 
doctrines of Scripture ; he may be a controversialist, 
able to argue with irresistible effect in favour of the 
divine origin of the contents of Scripture ; he may be 
baptized, he may be a communicant, he may be exem- 
plary in his walk, no charge on earth may be brought 
against his name ; and yet, in spite of all, and not- 
withstanding all, he may be still '^in Adam," an 

* Stanley thinks }^vxik6s means the merely intellectual man, 
" A pure heart penetrates the secrets of heaven and hell/' says 
& Eempis. 

d2 
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instance of the natural man ; incompetent, because he 
is so; to discern, understand, and appreciate— still less 
approve — the things of the Spirit of (jod. We find 
another, who is here called the spiritual man ; he may 
be ignorant in this world's wisdom, or he may be 
learned ; he may be a peasant, or he may be a prince 
in philosophy ; he may be a scholar, or an igno- 
ramus ; he may be a tradesman, a merchant, or hold 
any other rank, or occupy any other o£Gice, in human 
society ; he may be a churchman, or he may be a 
dissenter, or he may be neither the one nor the other ; 
and yet he may be a spiritual man, bom of the 
Spirit of God, discerning the things of the kingdom, a 
son of God, an heir of God, and a joint heir with 
Christ. These are the two classes clearly before us ; 
the natural man, to whom in his lowest estate we do 
not deny many relieving excellences : and the spiritual 
man, who may notwithstanding retain many sad defects 
and imperfections. And yet, though the natural man 
have many beautiful traits, and the spiritual man have 
many sad and woeful imperfections, there is a mighty 
gap between them ; for the latter is the heir of heaven, 
and the former, till he be transformed, is not the heir 
of God, or of happiness, or of heaven. It is altogether 
a mistake to assert that a natural man has no relieving 
excellency ; no enlightened Christian minister will say 
so. There are merchants on the exchange of the 
loftiest honour, who would not only not do a dishonest 
deed, but would shrink from a dishonourable deed. I 
could find you men of the most amiable disposition ; 
kind, affectionate, Mendly; with their hand ever in 
their pocket at the call of want ; their feet oftenest in 
the road that leads to sympathy with sorrow, and 
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assistance to suffering ; and yet, in spite of these beau- 
tifiil traits, traits that the highest Christian would do 
well to imbibe and imitate, they have not undergone a 
change, whether you like to accept it or not, which 
this book says a man must undergo before he can ever 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. On the other 
hand, the spiritual man, you will find, is anything but 
free from many defects. There are truly converted 
men who do not get rid through life of the withering 
taint that they caught when they were dead in tres- 
passes and in sins; truly converted men who have 
crooked dispositions, and are wilful and intemperate in 
their feelings and expressions of them. You may find 
ail this ; and it is deeply to be deplored wherever 
we find it ; and sin wherever it is developed, needing 
forgiveness, which in such instances is sought and 
found : there may be all this, and more than this, 
and yet the man may be a true child of (jod, and an 
heir of the kingdom of heaven. In other words, it is 
possible to be a natural man, in spite of many brillianf; 
traits of character : it is possible to be a spiritual 
man, in spite of many sad defects and imperfections 
of character. I am not st-ating what is the creation 
of my own &ncy, but what is stated in this blessed 
book ; and in advancing this, it is not to make spiritual 
men content with a low standard, but, on the con- 
trary, to induce them to aspire to perfection ; laying 
aside and forgetting the things that are behind, and 
pressing forward with unflagging wing to nobler at- 
tainments still before them. 

Having noticed these two great classes, I proceed to 
discuss what the apostle here says, that the natural 
man receiveth not, that is, approveth not, or accepteth 
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not| cannot enter into^ or will not believe, the things 
of the Spirit of God. In order to prove this, let us 
refer to several great leading truths and fieicts connected 
with our blessed faith ; and show, by appealing to ex- 
perience, how true it is that the natural man objects 
to, and cannot receive till his taste has undergone an 
entire revolution, the things of the Spirit of God. Let 
us turn to the Bible first of all. Everybody who wants 
to be thought respectable professes to believe the Bible. 
To be an infidel or a rationalist is scarcely respectable. 
To go to church and to have one's children baptized is, 
at least, decent. We are glad that it is so, and that 
the world has so far raised its level, and has increased 
its temperature, that the outward profession of the 
Gospel is not an unpopular thing, certainly not a crime, 
as in its earliest days, or a title to bonds, imprison- 
ment, and death. As long as we talk of the Bible to 
the natural man as having some exquisite poetry and 
splendid specimens of eloquence in it, incidcating very 
excellent maxims of morality, and as on the whole 
a very admirable book, the natural man will be 
delighted; he will acquiesce, and will bind his Bible 
in exquisite morocco, and gild it in the most splendid 
style, — nothing can be finer; he will lay it aside in the 
most sequestered nook; he will wrap it in the most 
costly cover; and if that can show that he believes and 
receives the Bible, all this and more than this he is 
ready to do. But when you have induced him to go 
with you up to this point, begin to tell him that the 
precepts and the truths of the Bible are all to be applied 
to the circumstances of life ; that its laws are to regu- 
late our every day conduct; that its high and lofty 
standard is for us ; that its solemn precepts are obliga- 
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toiy upon usj that its stem, uncompromisiDg demands 
are to be met and. honoured by us^ and that, too, 
always and everywhere; then the natural man will 
begin to say, " Are you quite sure that you understand 
that passage right? Should you not deduct, say five- 
and-twenty per cent., from its meaning ) Do you not 
think it is an Eastern phrase, an Oriental metaphor, 
a strong hyperbole; veiy proper in the mouth of an 
apostle, very practicable, no doubt, in the days of 
inspiration, but altogether inapplicable to our modem 
habits, to every day business, and the nineteenth cen* 
tury V\ We shall at once see that his reverence for the 
Bible means his reverence for an outward thing ; and 
that the inoment he deals with the Bible as a reality, 
the moment the exactions of the Bible touch those 
points of his character wherein that character will not 
bear its scrutiny or its light, he will begin to think, 
" Well^ there are parts of the Bible I like; but you do 
not mean to say that the Book of Joshua is inspired, or 
that the Song of Solomon is the word of (jod ) You 
cannot be so foolish as to think so. And you do not 
mean to say that these precepts really mean what 
you assert? You never can be such a fanatic. You 
know we must put an interpretation upon them that 
common sense shows is convenient to the state in 
which Qod*a providence has placed us; and we must 
look at the Bible in the light of our business trans- 
actions, not at our business transactions in the light of 
the book called the Bible." Take a step further, and 
talk with this natural man on another subject of im- 
portance, and ask him. Do you believe that salvation is 
by grace? Do you believe what the Bible says when it 
tells us that we are justified in the sight of God, and 
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and personal application so unpalatable, to the out- 
wardly respectable members of society. Say to the 
same man, '' By deeds of law no flesh can be justified;" 
you must be saved by grace, but you cannot be saved 
if you take the negative aspect of the same propo- 
sition, by your own deeds, doings, and deservings; 
he cannot understand this. He is accustomed, if he 
be a man of business, to weigh things, to estimate 
their value, to test them, and pronoimce upon their 
excellence or their worthlessness; he carries the same 
process into spiritual and religious things; and, there- 
fore, he says, ^' Do you mean to teach t^iat my gene- 
rosity in such a cause, my respouse to such an appeal, 
is of no marketable value, of no meritorious excel- 
lence in the sight of God? It cannot be. I thank 
God that I am not as other men. I can thank God 
that I have done this, and still do that. I can say, 
like the young man in the parable, I have kept all the 
commandments from my youth upwards. And do you 
mean to say that this is of no value)" We answer, 
most valuable in society ; your doiug so has given you 
a high name; if you had done the reverse, you would 
have been in a penal colony. But what we allege is, 
that, however excellent and valuable in the currency of 
Boda], commercial life, they do not contribute one. 
atom to that title which alone is the right of saint and 
sinner to everlasting joy. It is when we begin to 
reason thus that we see how true is the statement of 
the apostle, " The natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God." But let us go a step further, 
and say. Are you aware that in that book, the Bible, 
there is this proposition, ''£xcept a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God)" His first answer 
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will be either, " that is a figure which means renouncing 
Judaism and accepting Christianity," or he will say, 
*' That was all settled when we were baptized, and so 
bom again, made soiis of God, and heirs of the king- 
dom of heaven ; but, as to attaching your meaning to 
it, that we must be bom again, why, what can you 
mean by that?" You tell him that every figure in 
the Bible is not a fanciful and arbitrary usage, but 
a figure because it best expresses the fact of which it is 
the symbol and the exponent ; and the meaning there- 
fore is total, entire, moral, and spiritual change^ and 
the change that every man must undergo, not before he 
is entitled to heaven, but before he is fit for heaven; 
Christ's righteousness is his title, regeneration of heart 
is his fitness. Before a man can enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, he must undergo a revolution of his taste, 
his preferences, his sympathies ; a revolution of all his 
habits so total and so entire that nothing can express 
it but being bom again. You may lop off one vice, 
but that is not being bom again; you may lop off 
another habit, but that is not being bom again ; you 
may lop of all the bad habits of your life, and yet you 
may not be bom again. You muE(t. be bom of the 
Spirit of God; you must undergo a change complete, 
« radical, and entire. We shall find that Nicodemus has 
his succession in the nineteenth century, who will 
smile at your fanaticism, be amused at your Metho- 
dism, and denounce you as the most absurd and ex- 
travagant interpreter of Scripture, and probably ask 
with a sneer, or with a pitiful smile, '' How can a man 
be bom again when he is oldl" The answer must be still, 
" Except man be bom of the Spirit, not only he cannot 
enter, but he cannot see the things of the kingdom of 
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God." When that doctrine is stated in the hearing of the 
natural man, he rebels. He may perhaps listen to it 
as a very fine piece of theology, but of no practical or 
personal relation to him ; but to receive it as a process 
that he must pass through, is what he never will consent, 
till he has actually begun to pass through it, and then 
he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God. 

TeU the natural man, such as we have supposed, 
that man's chief end upon earth, that is, man's chief 
object, aim, and reason why he is here, is to glorify 
God, and that his secondary one is to enjoy him for 
ever, he will ask you, " What ! do you mean to tell me 
that God placed me in this world to sing psalms, to 
say prayers, to read the Bible ; to talk about religion ; 
to go to church and hear a veiy long sermon, and per- 
haps a very lame one ? Do you mean to tell me that 
this is what I am to do ; and that I am in this world 
for this very purpose ) The thing is utterly absurd. 
As to living for the glory of God, I can understand 
living to get rich, and working hard too. I can under- 
stand going to church once on a Sunday, and spending 
the rest of it in dining, or in dissipation. I can under- 
stand paying my debts twenty shillings in the pound, 
80 that no man shall be able to say to me on the 
exchange, ' Pay me that thou owest ;' but what this 
transcendental thing can mean, glorifying God, or what 
you can intend by laying it down as the end of my 
creation, is more than I can comprehend, and more 
than I can accept as either true, pleasant, or palatable." 
Let us refer to the text, " Whether you eat or drink, 
or whatsoever you do, do all to the glory of God." 
Let us look at that ; it is not only, hear sermons to 
the glory of God; it is not only, buy or circulate 
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Bibles ; it is not only, be baptized ; but it is, in the 
yeiy humblest acts^ and offices, and duties of human 
life, lift the heart to the very loftiest object in the 
imiyeFse, and so seek the glory of God." ** Whether 
you eat or drink, do all to the glory of Grod.** But you 
ask again, What does that mean ) Do all so as to set 
forth what God is, for that is meant by the word glori- 
fying God. A human, or a finite being, is glorified by 
the addition of an excellency to him that he had not ; 
an infinite Being is glorified by being simply imfolded, 
or made known, as he is. And if it be our duty in 
the very lowest of life's common-places as well as on 
the highest of life's exalted levels to seek the glory of 
God, then the merchant ought to seat himself at his 
desk and open his ledger as he seats himself in his pew 
and opens his Bible ; and he ought to carry a sense of 
responsibility and of a divine presence ; and he ought 
to have before him an object nothing less, nothing 
more, than the glory of God, when he engages in the 
heaviest and most absorbing transactions of this pre- 
sent world. I do not say that he is to have the 
thought ever sensibly dominating, but all his life is to 
be shaped by it, all his transactions to be regulated 
more or less by it, till it becomes a second nature, and 
the simplest, and the easiest, and the most natural 
thing in the world ; and therefore you say to such a 
man. When you engage in a business, or enter into any 
transaction, ask yourself by all means, and we need 
scarcely bid him ask that. Will this be profitable 1 Ask 
by all means. Will this be easy ) But do also ask. Will 
this reflect God's glory I Will it in any shape contri- 
bute to the spread of the cause of God and to the 
manifestation of his character? Will it make one 
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single being wiser, holier, happier, better acquainted 
with the Bible ) Will it make myself so ? All this will 
be in its measure seeking God's glory, and doing all to 
the praise and the honour of his name. Now a Chris^ 
tian understands that ; a spiritual man can act upon 
it ; but the natural man receiveth it not. 

Tell the natural man that the true motive-spring of 
every noble need, of every dignifying grace, is love to 
God. Tell him that the fairest deeds of life, unless 
coloured, quickened, ripened under the influence of 
this divine principle, are but in God's sight as the 
apples of Sodom ; tell him that there can be no true 
honesty, no true temperance, no true patience, no true 
morality, except quickened and inspired by love to 
God : he will exclaim, as he hears you state such 
things, '^ Doth he not speak parables 1 " He can un- 
derstand being honest, because it is an instinct; being 
just, because he feels it his duty ; he can imderltand 
being generous, because it is an impulse, and one is 
thankful that it should be an impulse, of his nature : 
but as to being all these, and more than these, and 
being these more perfectly under the inspiration of a 
new and a dominating motive called love to God, he 
will tell you very candidly, " Your theology is suitable 
for the times of martyrs, but it is not suitable for men 
of business in the year 1857." 

Tell him that the Sabbath-day is a privilege vouch- 
safed by God> not an exaction demanded by Him ; that 
the Sabbath is given that man's happiness may swell 
to its greatest, not that man's freedom, and comfort, 
and enjoyment, may be in the least lowered ; and he 
will again imagine that you are speaking to him abso- 
lute mystries, for he will tell you candidly, as an 
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honourable man, that the most troublesome day in his 
calendar is that recurring Sunday. He does not know 
how to get over it ; the news-rooms are shut ; the 
exchange is not accessible ; business is at a stand-still ; 
and he will tell you candidly that he feels the seventh 
day, on the whole, much longer than any other in the 
week, and that he has great difficulty in getting rid of, 
or killing it. His conscience will not allow him to hate 
and abjure it ; his want of a great thing, life, will not 
allow him to love it and observe it; and he feels it 
really a load upon his hands that he does not know 
well how to throw aside. But when a person begins to 
love the Gospel and the Bible, instead of feeling the 
Sabbath too long, he will feel' the long sermon too 
short, if it be what a sermon should be — ^living truth, 
not in excellency of human speech, but in the words 
and demonstration of the Spirit of God. He will come 
to the sanctuary as to a fountain of refreshment ; he 
will not be satisfied with being a half-day hearer, he 
will be a double service hearer ; he will feel that when 
he has gone twice to Church he could enjoy a third 
service, if there were opportunity, in order that he may 
learn more of those precious truths, of those blessed 
privileges, of those divine obligations. He will feel the 
six days that follow go the merrier and the quicker, 
because he has found the first day so sweet, and its 
supplies so sustaining, and its living bread so nutritive, 
to his immortal soul. 

If all men were true Christians there would be 
no difficulty about the Sabbath. I should be sony 
to speak uncharitably; but a real Christian . cannot 
conceive the propriety of opening the Museums, and 
Crystal Palaces, and all the similar institutions of the 
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kingdom, upon that day. He does not want these 
things ; he finds plenty to occupy his mind, to comfort 
his heart, to do him good, and to interest all his feel- 
ings, in the things of the kingdom of God. Now the 
great cure for Sabbath desecration, the true way to have 
Crystal Palace and Museum shut upon the Sabbath-day, 
by unanimous consent, is more and more to spread that 
blessed Gospel which will leave them empty if they 
should be opened on that day ; for, after all, I fear the 
days are come when we must depend less upon the 
outer work of legislation, and must fall back more 
upon the inner work of grace in individual hearts 
sanctifying and transforming all. 

Say to this natural man of whom I have been speak- 
ing, there is a text in St. Matthew universally obligatory, 
part of the morality proclaimed on the mount, namely, 
" Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all other things shall be added." He can well 
understand the beauty of that sentiment, " He that is 
angry with his brother without a cause, is guilty of 
murder." He can easily understand the value and 
the force of the prohibition of covetousness, which 
leads to dishonesty. But when you say there was also 
enunciated from the same mind and from the very same 
lips, " Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all other things shall be added; " and when 
you tell him that that is applicable not only to churches, 
but to counting-houses, not only to consecrated places, 
but to all the nooks and bye-roads and high-roads of 
every day commercial and social life ; when you tell that 
man that you are in everything to make the seeking the 
kingdom of God the first thing, and the other things 
always subordinate to it, he cannot understand it. F 
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will tell you that if such a principle were to be acted 
on, business would be impossible, bankruptcy would be 
ineyi table; the Royal Exchange would be turned into 
a oonvent, our merchants would all be transmuted into 
monks ; and there would be no possibility of working 
the world upon such a principle. Alas, if the world 
cannot be worked upon that principle, it is time the 
old world were gone, and a new one were come ! But 
we believe that the same Being that gives the command 
to work the business of the world on that principle 
will enable you to do so, if you will make the attempt 
in his strength, and to the honour and glory of his 
name. It means simply, " Seek first the kingdom of 
Grod and his righteousness, and all other things shall 
be added ; " that is, do not make your being rich, or 
your being great, or your soon retiring from business 
with a fortune, the first thing. I do not object to 
having in view these things in their place ; they are 
natural, nay, if you like, desirabla It is of no use 
asking men to give up all that is characteristic oi 
man. Money is a most valuable thing, in our cir- 
cumstances an indispensable thing ; it is the bad use of 
it that is bad ; it is the inordinate covetousness of it 
that is sin : but money itself, and the possession of it, 
are most valuable ; and we do not ask you, therefore, 
not to wish to be rich, not to wish to retire from busi- 
ness, not to take the easiest trade, attended with the 
least trouble and inconvenience ; these are considera- 
tions that have a place. But what we allege is, that 
the place, the dominating place, the queenly place, the 
throne place, if we may so speak, ought to be in every 
heart, always and everywhere, *' seek first the kingdom 
of God," and all other things will be added. 
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And no mistake oan be more &ital than the sup- 
position that the Tvorld cannot be worked upon these 
principles ; you would merely cease, if thus inspired^ 
to guide yourselves, and your traffic, and your aims, 
by the oscillating lamps of earth, and wotdd begin to 
r^plate your course by the fixed ^ars in the firma- 
ment of heaven. Instead of pursuing a path de- 
flecting to the right and to the left, unsteady because 
unregulated by a grand principle, you would have 
your whole conduct and aims regulated as is the uni- 
verse, by the law of gravitation, by a dominating force 
that would always keep you right, and restore you 
^en incidentally you may have gone wrong. It 
would not make religion secular, but it would make 
secular things religious, and therefore more delightful, 
more certain and sure in their issue. 

Tell a natural man that he is so weak, and so &llen, 
and so lost, that he never can recover himself, and 
that he can no more take a step towards heaven of 
himself than he can put forth wings and fly to the 
most distant fixed star ; he will say, '^ Then what are 
we to do 1 We had better sit still and do nothing." 
No, your answer must be, just because you can do 
nothing, you will have the deep sense of utter and 
entire helplessness ; and that utter and entire sense of 
helplessness wiU inspire you not to attempt to do 
something, but to pray to him who can do something 
for you, and perfect his strength in the midst of your 
weakness. Tell the natural man that the unconverted 
must perish; tell him that only the regenerated are 
the heirs of heaven ; tell him that except a man be 
bom s^ain, he can never see the kingdom of God ; tell 
him that the lost have no hope, and no promise, and 
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the last blaze, and that all the earth and the things that 
are therein shall be burnt up, and that everything we 
have is transient, and eyerything we see is temporary. 
The man who has just made what is called a femily, 
and purchased an estate, and giyen it his name, 
and calculated that successiye generations of sucoes- 
me heirs called by his name will be his representative 
for ever; the idea that all this is to be swept away, and 
that the day of its desolation may not be far distant, 
is just the thought that you have only to state, to 
bring all the secular newspapers, and magazines, and 
reviews, in one gigantic conspiracy against you, reiter- 
ating, and imconsciously reiterating Scripture words, 
^' Where is the promise of his coming 1 for since the 
Withers fell asleep, all things continue as they were 
from the beginning of the creation." And we may 
add, what of course they will repudiate, *' This they 
willingly are ignorant of, that by the word of God the 
heavens were of old, and the earth standing out of the 
water and in the water, whereby the world that then 
was, being overflowed with water, perished. But the 
day of the Lord wiU come as a thief in the night ; in 
the which the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat ; 
the earth also and the works that are therein shall be 
burned up." 

This is, nevertheless, a very solemn thought; very 
humbling, and well calculated to make men sit loose to 
the things of time, and soar &ster upward to the things 
of eternity ; it is fitted to make man, like the eagle, 
^2 his eye on the sun towards which he rises, and only 
descend to earth incidentally and occasionally to eat 
and drink ; it is fitted to make man feel that he is 
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no possibility of restoration to eternal happiness ; and 
he will begin to argue, just as Satan taught Eve to 
argue, " Hath God said so ) " Is the pumshment of 
the lost eternal 1 is there no restoration, no recoyery 9 
And you will be struck with the ingenuity and the 
tact with which he will screw a meaning out of texts 
which nobody oyer dreamt of except himself; and 
instead of striying to enter into the gates of glory, he 
will spend his time, and your time and patience too, 
in trying to proye that hell is not so formidable after 
all, and that we need not fear it so yery much ; that 
there is a hope that the lost will only be there for a 
little, and then be reinstated in all the happiness of 
^ Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and other saints and 
martyrs of the Church. 

And lastly, if you should, in the hearing of the 
mere natural man, touch upon prophecy, he will then 
say much religion must haye made you mad. If you 
should say the Book of Beyelation is a book of the 
New Testament — as much the inspiration of God as the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew or St. John ; if you 
should tell him that there is a special blessing upon 
him that reads it, and if you should add' that you 
haye been trying to understand it, and that you think 
there is a probability that you haye reached a proxi- 
mate idea of its import, he will still denoimce you as 
an enthusiast, a £Binatic, or a fool; the reason lies 
yery much in this, that eyery secular interest, eyery 
worldly merchant, eyery successful tradesman, cannot 
endure the idea that one day an arrest will be laid 
from on high upon all their successful schemes; that 
the fortunes they haye created, and the estates they 
haye baptized by their names, shall all be consumed in 
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the last blaze, and that all the earth and the things that 
are therein shall be burnt up, and that everything we 
have is transient, and eyerything we see is temporary. 
The man who has just made what is called a family, 
and purchased an estate, and given it his name, 
and calculated that successive generations of succes- 
sive heirs called by his name will be his representative 
for ever; the idea that all this is to be swept away, and 
that the day of its desolation may not be &r distant, 
is just the thought that you have only to state, to 
bring all the secular newspapers, and magazines, and 
reviews, in one gigantic conspiracy against you, reiter- 
ating, and unconsciously reiterating Scripture words, 
'^ Where is the promise of his coming 1 for since the 
fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were 
from the beginning of the creation." And we may 
add, what of course they will repudiate, '' This they 
willingly are ignorant of, that by the word of God the 
heavens were of old, and the earth standing out of the 
water and in the water, whereby the world that then 
was, being overflowed with water, perished. But the 
day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night ; in 
the which the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat ; 
the earth also and the works that are therein shall be 
burned up." 

This is, nevertheless, a very solemn thought; very 
humbling, and well calculated to make men sit loose to 
the things of time, and soar &ster upward to the things 
of eternity ; it is fitted to make man, like the eagle, 
fix his eye on the sun towards which he rises, and only 
descend to earth incidentally and occasionally to eat 
and drink ; it is fitted to make man feel that he is 
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a pilgrim, and a Btranger, and a sojourner, and that 
this is not his home^ it is yet the truth, however 
prudently and discreetly stated, that the natural man 
will not hear, for he believes the world was made to 
continue always subservient in use and profit, and all 
his calculations are based on the supposition that all 
things will continue as they were from the beginning 
of the creation. 

Thus we have seen some of the difficulties that the 
natural man feels in receiving the things of the Spirit 
of God. What do we learn from all this ) First, man is 
blind — amorally, spiritually blind ; but he has still left 
force within him to prompt the prayer, *' Lord, open 
thou mine eyes, that I may see wonderful things out of 
thy law." Secondly, the natural man is indisposed to 
religion, as well as blind to it, and he needs, therefore, 
what he may pray for, '^ May thy Spirit work within 
me, both to will and to do of thy good pleasure." And, 
in the third place, we learn that what is wanted in the 
present day is not increase of lights but a revolution of 
heart. We do not want a new Bible suppleniiental to 
the old, in order that we may imderstand it, but a new 
heart substituted for the old; and therefore we pray to 
the Spirit of €rod, not that he would give us a new 
Bible, but that he would give us a new heart, and 
enable us by that heart to read the old and inspired 
Bible which he has given us. The work of the Holy 
Spirit is thus, we see, a vital and essential one; and 
the moment that that work has begun in your hearts, 
however small, however short may be the time since it 
began, you will begin to see what eye hath not seen, to 
hear what ear hath not heard, and to value and appre- 
ciate what you did not appreciate before, so that you 
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will love now what jou once hated^ and hate now what 
you once loved ; and you wiU be governed by a principle 
unseen, but ever full of spring and force ; and you will 
be seen and known to be one living under the presence 
and in obedience to the law of that God in whom you 
live, and move, and have your being. 

'^ How could they who were absorbed in strifes and 
contentions enter into the atmosphere of peace which 
surrounds the throne of God ? How could they who 
were for ever insisting on particular names, and party 
watchwords, enjoy the vision where all else is lost in 
the sense of communion with Christ 1 Party spirit may 
sharpen the natural fistculties to any extent, but few 
things more dim the spiritual faculty, by which alone 
all things are rightly judged. To point out that these 
disputes and rivalries were of the flesh, no less than 
the sensual passions which are commonly so classed, is 
one special purpose of the apostle ; and if of the flesh, 
then neoesBarily opposed to the Spirit." 



CHAPTER III. 

bPPOSmOK Olf THE HEABT TO TEUTH— PAUL's MA»NEB OP 
PRBAOHINO— THB OABNAL DIVIBIONB — OLORTING — ^LABOURER'S 
FOUNDATION — SUPERSTRUCTURE— DAY OP TESTING MINISTERIAL 
WORK — PURGATORY — ALL THINGS OURS. 

In the preyioTis chapter Paul shows to his Corinthian 
converts, that the mode of preaching he felt it his 
dnty to adopt, and the mode of preaching that should 
be a precedent for all ministers of the Gospel in after 
ages, was not with earthly wisdom, nor with the 
eloquence that was popular at Corinth and admired at 
Athens, but in words severely simple; the words that 
God teacheth, not the words that man's wisdom 
teacheth. But in this chapter he proves that there was 
a great obstruction to the success of his preaching, 
arising from their condition. He shows that, however 
excellent the thoughts, however divine the weapons, 
there was a resistance in the materials he had to deal 
with that needed the omnipotent Spirit of Almighty 
God to overcome. And therefore, addressing these 
Corinthians who professed the Gospel, he says : — " I 
<^ould not address you as men able to comprehend pro- 
fitably the great truths of the Gospel I was obliged 
to dole out the alphabet of Christianity ; to regard you 
as in&nts in the knowledge of Christ, needing the 
simplest elements of truth, and unable to appreciate 
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those great and glorious doctrines which are the com- 
plement and the completion of Christianity ;" indicate 
ing that there are two classes of Christians^ — babes in 
Christy who know enough just to be saved ; full-grown 
men in Christ, who are able to discuss, to comprehend, 
and to enjoy the higher mysteries of tho Clmstian 
revelation. 

Then he shows them one proof that they were what 
he charges them with being — ^not spiritual. He says, 
'* Ye are carnal." That does not mean that they in- 
dulged in open profligacy, but that they were not 
spiritually minded; that Ihey were only acted upon by 
material, palpable, sensuous things; that they could 
not comprehend the great spiritual truths of the 
Gospel, or enjoy the teaching of them, or even under- 
stand them when the apostle preached them. The 
evidence that he gives of this their condition is, — 
''There is among you envying, and strife, and divi- 
sions." Now these, says the apostle, call them what you 
please, prove that you are carnal ; because, when men be* 
gin to think too much about ceremonial details extrinsic 
to the Gospel of Christ, it is always an evidence that 
they have not felt the force nor enjoyed the riches of 
the great and vital truths of their common Christianity. 
When men are deeply impressed with the importance 
of essential truth, they are less than ever disposed to 
quarrel about non-essential details; and when they look 
around them and see the vast majority of the world 
taken up with trifles, insensible to saving truth, a 
Christian man feels that he has no time to spare for 
discussing robes, and rites, and rituals, and ceremonies; 
but that all his strength and all his available influence 
ought to be consecrated and directed to inculcating 
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those great truths which make men wise unto ever- 
lasting Ufa 

Now, says the apostle^ the eyidenoe of your divisions 
is this, — " One saith, I am of Paul;" our denomination 
is the Pauline denomination, and therefore we regard 
him as the first, the best, and the greatest. ** Another 
saith, I am of Apollos;" he is our great founder, and 
therefore we shall think of him more than we think 
of the great Lord and Master of Apollos. Then 
says Paul, as a complete extinction to this, ''Who is 
Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers" — Siokovoi^ 
''instruments'*— '^ by whom ye believed, even as the 
Lord gave to every man?" How little is here of the 
glorifying of the minister, how much of the glorifying 
of ihe Master : the minister placed in the lowly position 
of a simple instrument ; the Lord of the minister re- 
ceiving all the glory of efficient and successful good. 

Then says Paul, We have done something, but 
nothing to glory in. ^'I have planted, and Apollos 
watered;" each has his own department in the vine- 
yard. But then the planting of Paul would be of no 
use, and the watering of Apollos would be of no service, 
if God, by his blessmg, were not to give the increase. 
And, therefore, you are to look above Paul and above 
Apollos to the Lord of both; and you are to view your 
church less as connected with them, and more and 
more as dependent on, and deriving its vitality fiN>m 
Christ '' So then,** says he, " neither is he that planteth 
anything, neither he that watereth; but €rod that 
^veth the increase.*' 

Then he tells them again, changing the figure from 
a vineyard or a farm to be cultivated, into a *building 
or a glorious temple to be raised : " We are labourers 
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with God;" a great honour, but no more. "Ye are 
God's husbandry," his property, that he is dealing 
with; " Te are God*s building," — changing the figure. 
And then he goes on to say, " Aooording to the graoe 
of God which is given unto me as a wise master-builder, 
I have laid the foundation ; ** that is, I haye preached 
it, proclaimed it, ^own you what it is, what it has 
been, and what it ever must be. And other ministers 
who succeed me will build upon that foundation. " But 
let every man take heed how he buildeth thereupon." 
Now, he says, " The only foundation is Jesus Christ;" 
and ^no other foundation can be laid." Does not this 
seem at once to extinguish all the pretensions of them 
who hold that the Church tmiversal was built and founded 
on an apostle ) and that unless we be built upon him 
as living stones as the great foundation still, we neither 
belong to Christ, nor are members of the Catholic 
Church^ 

It is so often repeated in the Bible, that Christ 
alone is the foundation, that one is surprised that 
any could misapprehend it ; and Peter, assumed and 
asserted to be the foundation, so frequently and Mly 
asserts that he is not, that one is surprised to find his 
testimony ignored as well as the testimony of Paul. 
And in order to make it utterly exolusiye of anything 
like any one associated with Christ, Paul states it not 
only in the positive form, but also in the negative. 
^ Other foundation can no man lay," that will bear the 
^pressure, that will stand the stress it will be exposed to, 
or that God will own, '' than that is laid, which is Christ 
Jesus." 

Then he says, " If any man build upon this foun- 
dation gold^ silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble ; 
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eyery man's work shall be made manifest." Now 
some commentators have regarded this as a de- 
scription of Christ the foundation^ and the gold^ the 
silver, the precious stones, as true doctrines ; the wood^ 
hay, and stubble, as doctrines not true, but still not 
deadly to the souls of them that embrace them. But 
does it not seem an inconsistency and a disproportion 
to suppose that the foundation is a person, and that 
the superstructure is composed of doctrines? And 
does it not appear much more natural, and the figure 
thereby to be much more completely sustained, if, 
while we assume that a living person is the foundation, 
we assume also that living persons, or true Christians, 
are the gold, the silver, the precious stones; that they 
who are not true Christians, but pretenders, hypocrites, 
professors, are the wood, the hay, and the stubble, that 
are unadvisedly by ministers built thereupon ? This 
will appear to you the more natural construction of 
the passage if you recollect what I'eter says when 
referring to and illustrating this very idea. He says, 
*^ To whom coming as imto a living stone," that is 
Christ, ** despised of men, but chosen of God and pre- 
cious, ye," persons, not doctrines, ''as living stones 
are built up a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to 
offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God through 
Jesus Christ." You observe the living rock is the 
foundation, the living stones are the superstructure. 
Well, the same figure is evidently that which is 
unfolded by Paul in the chapter we have read4 
Christ, a person, is the living h>ck ; gold, silver, pre- 
cious stones, are true Christians ; wood, hay, stubble, 
are mere professors, laid ignorantly upon the founda- 
tion, but not cemented to it or to each other^ or vitally 
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and truly connected with itr But then you Bay imme- 
diately the difficulty occurs, how axe these true Chris- 
tians laid on the foundation) Just recollect what 
Paul is speaking about : he is speaking about builders. 
He says, *^ I am a builder ; ApoUos is another builder ; 
Cephas is a third builder." Well, what is the duty of 
builders } The stone or foundation rock being laid, to 
lay upon it the successiye layers of living stones, till 
the whole grow up into a glorious temple. 

The apostle is here warning men against building 
into the edifice that which will not bear weight and 
pressure, or which must be very soon dislodged, as 
unsuitable, in order that the temple may be efficiently 
and properly built after the divine plaiL He says, 
therefore, you, ministers, who are the builders, take 
care that you do not deceive some by telling them 
that they are Christians, '' gold, silver, precious 
stones," when really they are "wood, hay, stubble." 
And be just as careful, on the other hand, not to tell 
" the gold, silver, and precious stones," that they are 
**wood, hay, stubble." See that you do the Lord's 
work rightly and well, laying, as far as preaching can 
be thus described, upon Christ, or describing who are 
fmd who are not true Christians; seeing to it that only 
true Christians feel assured that they are resting on 
the living rock, and that all who are not may be 
satisfied that they are aliens and strangers till their 
nature is changed, and they are quickened by the Holy 
Ghost, and made, what they axe not yet, living stones 
laid upon the living foundation. Now this will appear to 
you more obvious if you notice the sequel of the passage. 
He says, " Every man's work shall be made manifest." 
What man does he mean 1 Evidently the bxdlder, or 
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the Christiaii minister. •'Every man's work," every 
ministei^s work, ''shall be made manifest ; for the day 
of judgment," the day he is speaking of, ^' shall declare 
it, because it shall be revealed by fire." '' The Lord 
shall be revealed in flaming fire, taking vengeance on 
them that know him not^ ''And the fire shall try 
every man's work, of what sort it is;" that is to say, 
every one who thinks he is cimverted when he is not, 
will be found at that day wanting ; every one who is 
truly converted will stand the test, or pass through the 
searching ordeal, and evince himself a true Christian 
and a living stone. " And if any minister's or builder's 
work abide which he hath built thereupon," on Christ, 
the true foundation, "he himself shall receive a re- 
ward," shall be recognised as a fidthful minister; "for 
they that bring many to righteousness shall shine as 
the stars in the firmament for ever." "But if any 
man's work shall be burned," — that is, if those that he 
said were true Christians, and that he by his preaching, 
as fiu* as' that went, laid upon the true rock, shall 
prove themselves not to have been so, but to be only 
wood, hay, and stubble, — ^then they shall be lost : he 
himself shall lose his reward, for that is the proper 
translation ; yet he, guilty of great ministerial unfaith*- 
fulness and characterised by great ministerial imperfec- 
tion, shall escape as if through fire; a proverbial 
expression for " with the greatest diiBiculty." 

Now I need not tell you that the Church of Borne 
has based upon this passage almost* the whole stress of 
the doctrine of purgatory. She says there is a place 
between everlasting heaven and everlasting hell which 
has over it and in it the hopes of the just, and yet in- 
flicted in it the sufferings of the lost; and'that when men 
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have Buffered the ordeal there for thousands of years, 
more or less, they shall be deliyered from that pit, and 
translated into everlasting joy. And she says the lan- 
guage of this passage is a proof that that doctrine is 
true. Now I notice, in the first place^ that the day of 
testing alluded to in this passage is the day of judg- 
ment; ^'the day shall declare it." But the day for 
going into purgatory is the present moment, or the 
day of every man's death. 

In the next place, every man's work shall be manifest 
in the searching ordeal of this last fire. But in purga- 
tory it is every man's soul that is purified. Testing 
a work is one process; but purifying a soul is 
surely a very different process. Further we read, 
" The fire shall try every man's work of what sort it 
is;" and then it assumes that some men's work will 
&il, ^' If any man's work abide not." But every one 
comes out of purgatory ; one may be longer there than 
another — none are finally lost there; but the dis- 
crimination indicated in this passage implies that some 
shaU finally be lost. 

And then the expression, ^' He himself shall be 
saved, yet so as by fire," is surely a very &ail founda- 
tion on which to construct the idea that we are subject 
to purgatorial fire till the soul is purified by it and 
made fit for heaven, when we know that four times in 
the Old Testament, at least, escape by fire is used as 
a proverb to denote escape with the greatest possible 
difficulty; so that the expression might be literally 
translated, ^^Shall with great difficulty and hardly 
escape." There seems^ therefore, no foundation for the 
doctrine of purgatory in this passage. But besides, 
there is no foundation for it when we look at the great 
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truths of the GbspeL '' The blood of Christ cleanseth 
from all sin." Then what can there be for another 
process to achieve 1 And we know that at death, ^^ as 
the tree falleth, so it lieth." And it must be a very 
uncomfortable creed to a Roman Catholic who is one 
in the highest sense of the word ; for what must he 
believe ? Take the case of the most illustrious member 
of the Church of Rome; take the case of a pope, infied- 
lible on earth, characterised by great personal excel- 
lences ; the belief of every member of that Church, a 
belief still held by Pius IX, is that the instant he dies 
he passes, though supposed to be the best and choicest 
specimen of what that religion could produce, into a 
place defined by the Trent catechism to be where 
they are tormented by fire till purified and made 
fit for judgment, and defined by a priest, to whom 
I need not further allude than to say I know that it 
was the expression from his lips, that purgatory is a 
place where are suffered all the tortures of the damned, 
only of shorter duration. 

Now to lay your dead in the grave, and to be forced 
to feel as you deposit the dead dust of the most sainted 
member of the Church of Rome that he has passed 
into torment, that he does not rest from labours, 
that he is enduring the most excruciating agony, 
and most miserable, that such an individual remains 
still in purgatory, and is not yet prayed out of it; 
and then to feel that the number of masses oflSared 
by the living priest for the dead Romanist is the mea- 
sure of the time that he is to remain in purgatory; and 
to feel that the more you pay the priest, properly, for 
his hard work, the speedier will the soul escape from 
purgatory, is to give an idea of religion so preposterous,^ 
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60 shocking, that on^ does not wonder that thousands 
prefer scepticism to the superstitious dogmas of the 
Church of Rome. 

Well, after this description of the true Church built 
up as a spiritual temple, the apostle goes on to explain, 
''The wisdom of this world is foolishness with God;" 
showing therefore that thej are not to look to that as 
the great weapon that ministers are to wield, but the 
higher and holier wisdom which is the inspiration of 
God. He concludes the whole with a magnificent 
deduction, ''Cease to say, I am of Paul; give over 
proclaiming, I am of ApoUos. Let no man glory 
in men. For," speaking to the Christian laity, "all 
things are yours," — ^adversity and prosperity; Paul, the 
able ; ApoUos, the eloquent ; Cephas, the devoted ; or 
the world, with its ups and its downs ; as, under God, 
helping you ; or life, with its struggles and its trials ; 
or death, with its separations, and its pains, and its sor- 
rows; or things present, with all their perplexity; or 
things to come, that you fear : all things are yours ; all 
are helping you ; all are instruments to aid you in your 
march to glory. And the reason why all things work 
for good to you is that you are Christ's, by the pur- 
chase of his blood, and Christ is God's, the Son of the 
Father, the Advocate between him and us, his image, 
our Saviour. And, therefore, " Let no man glory in 
men; but let him that glorieth glory only in the 
Lord.'' 



CHAPTER IIL 21-28. 

THB CHBISTIAN'S INHBBITANCE. 

'* Therefore let no man glory in men. For all things 
are yours; whether Paul, or ApoUos, or Cephas, or 
the world, or life, or death, or things present, or things 
to come ; all are yours ; and ye are Christ's ; and Christ 
is God's." 

This golden chain, which leads the humblest b^iever 
to God himself, has its staple in the very throne of 
Deity. We are enabled to trace up the humblest 
believer through Christ to the Father, and to be sure 
that, as truly as he belongs to Christ by the exercise of 
living and personal trust below, he shall be with Christ 
and spend eternity in his presence in the brightness of 
glory above. The words I have read are the title- 
deeds, signed and sealed, of a Christian's inheritance. 
You may be very poor in this world, despised, forlorn, 
and oppressed, orphans and widows, fatherless and deso- 
late; but if you be Christ's, in a higher sense than mere 
material possession, all things that you see, and all 
things that you have, and things you see not, and 
things you have not, though you may desire them, are 
in a true sense and real shape subserving your present 
interests, your ultimate and your eternal happiness. 
You may be poor in this world, yet rich in the things 
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of heaven ; joa may not have the substanoe of earthly 
poBsesskm, bat you have the cream and ezceUeocy, the 
beet and the choicest of all; for you have all things 
yours, and all things, therefore, doing you good, because 
you are Chris<fs, and Christ is God's. 

The origin of this precious remark of the apostle 
lies in the &ct stated in our exposition of the previous 
part of the chapt^, viz., that the Corinthians, being 
Greeks, and attached to the Greek schools oi philo- 
sophy, though Christians by grace, retained many ot 
t]]«ir form^ habits learned in the schools of that 
country. One said, '' I am of Plato; " another, '' I am 
of Zeno;" another, *' I am of Epicurus." And when 
they became ChristianB, too much of the old leaven 
remained ; f(»r instead of recognising all as of Christ 
and in Christ, the fellow-heirs of God with him, one 
said, '^ I am of Paul;" another, ^lam of ApoUos;" 
and another, ^^ I am of Cephas." They tried to divide 
into sd[iool£h--or, as we should say, denominations — ^the 
undivided and indivisible Church of the Lord Jesus 
C^uist. Now, says the apostle Paul, in order to get 
rid of this tendency, let n^ urge that ao man should 
glory in men. Whenever you begin to attach to sat 
individual — a teacher, minister, or preach^ — ^more 
than belongs to him, you are introducing into the 
Ghorch of Christ a disruptive, if not a destructive 
element; you are lifting him out of the place which 
belongs to him as a servant, and you are giving him 
some idiare of the glozy which is the prerogative of the 
master. We diould think less and less of the divisions 
into which Christendom is split, and more and more 
of the thorough unity that subsists among all true 
Christians in reference to God and to each other. 

VOL. VII. F 
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No one we have ever read of in the history of Christ- 
endom is fit to be the head, the leader, and the guide, 
of true Christians; not even an apostle, nor a martyr, 
nor a reformer; the best and noblest of them all had 
great flaws. And perhaps the reason why there is not 
a distinguished character in the whole Bible, who acted 
a conspicuous part on the stage of history, without 
some great defect, is, in all probability, God's will 
to prevent Christians &om glorying in men, even the 
best, the holiest, and the noblest in Christendom. 
Aaron had his great defects; Moses had his; Abraham 
his; Paul, Peter, each of the apostles, were more or 
less stained by some sin, indiscretion, impetuosity of 
temper or obliquity of conduct, in order that we may 
jsee that the best of earth is imperfect, and that we may 
lift our trust from the very highest, and fix it only on 
the Rock of Ages, in whom there is, and was, and can 
be, no faxilt at alL 

The apostle asserts in this passage, which I have 
called the title-deeds of di Christian's property, that 
"all are yours, Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas;" that is, 
all ministers of Christ, inspired in the first age, tmin- 
spired in later ages, are yours. All that were inspired 
are yours. They preached and wrote as they were 
directed by the Holy Spirit of God for you. They 
wrote the Bible for you ; they sent epistles to Romans, 
and Corinthians, and Philippians, and Galatians, for 
you; they suffered and sacrificed in order to perpetuate 
and spread the Gospel, till it reached you. And there- 
fore all the past of history has been subserving you; 
you are to-day what you are because your predeces- 
sors were in their days what they were. The nineteenth 
century is more or less the creation of the previous 
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eighteen; the Christianity of to-day is in some degree 
the product of the Christianity of past ages. If martyrs 
had not died, if apostles had not snfifered, if evaDgelists 
had not written, we should not have been now what we 
are, in knowledge, in privilege, in possession, in comfortl 
And therefore Paul, Apollos, and Peter, are yours, and 
liyed and died in order that you might live purely here 
and happily hereafter. And in the present day ministers 
are yours as uninspired; for what is the very definition 
of a minister I A servant. Of old the Levites were 
the laity, and Aaron's sons were the priests; now the 
laity are the priests, — ^for " ye are a royal priesthood,'* 
— and the clergy are the Levites that minister to them, 
teach and instruct them. But the ministers of the 
Crospel are yours, not to echo your prejudices, nor 
to pander to the people's passions, nor to cry, *' Peace, 
peace," in order that they may please. The minister 
is not set up by you to reflect your thoughts, but set 
over you to win your hearts, and enlighten your minds, 
and save your souls ; but still his services, his talent, 
his learning, his study — ^whatever he is, whatever he 
has, great or small — are yours, pledged to you, and for 
you, and consecrated to do you good. All the varie- 
ties of address, peculiarities of manner, colouring of 
thought and illustration, — all that each individual as a 
minister has, and knows, and is characterised by, are 
consecrated by God to the edification and to the in« 
struction of the people ; so that Paul, Apollos, Cephas, 
are not lords over you to tyrannise, to dogmatise, and 
dictate ; but they are ministers to teaoh you, to preach 
to you, and to dp you service in Christ's name, and 
for Christ's sake. 
** The world also is yours.** It exists for you ; it 

f2 
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was made for you ; and the world will continne — ^under- 
stmnding by that ihe present eoonomy of things — -just 
as loi^ as there is one soul to be saved, one mind to be 
enlightened. The earth does not exist to be the plat- 
form of oontending armies^ nor for avarioe to hoard 
its stores on, nor for dishonesty to hide what it has 
stolen in; but as your platform in order that you 
may learn and see the feet of them that bring glad 
tidings of great joy; tiie house that is continued 
for the sake of the tenant; the casket that is pre- 
served for the sake of the jewel ; and as soon as the 
last jewel is set in the eternal diadem, and the last 
Christian has been gathered to Christ, then the earth 
and the things that are thereon shall be burned up, in 
order to give place to a new heaven and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. But in the next 
place the world is yours in the sense that the use of 
the world is also yours. Tou ore in the world by pro- 
vidence as your place of duty; you are not of the 
world by grace, as if you belonged to it, and were to be 
destroyed in it. Tou may eat of its every tree, drink 
of its every stream, breaHie its every air, ei^oy the 
firagrance of its every flower, only remembering that 
^'the time is short, and it remaineth that they that 
have wives be as though they had none ; and th^ that 
weep be as though they wept not ; and they that rgoice 
be as though they rejoiced not ; and they that buy as 
though they possessed not : for the world and the feshion 
of it passeth away." Whatever is in the world, th^s- 
fore, and whatever the worid can give, ib meant by God 
for you, and may be the means of your reaching the 
knowledge and enjoymtot of that truth which is salvar 
tion. And, in the next place, the promise of the world 
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is yours ; for is it not written, '' Seek first the Idngdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all other things will 
be added ?" And is it not written, " Godliness has the 
promise of the life that now is, as well as of that whieh 
is to come 9" And is it not the testimony of inspired 
eaqierienoe, '' I have been young, and now am old ; yet 
have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging bread i" And is it not promised, '' Tour bread 
shall be given you, and your water ^all be saret** 
l^en the world is yonrs. And in proportion as a man 
rises in Christian tone, character, temper, sympathy, 
singleness of eye, simplicity of heart, in the same pro- 
portion does he find all things in the world subserve 
the great designs of Gkxl, help him through it, and fit 
him, through grace, for a better and a brighter world. 
The loss of the world is also yours ; for very often you 
have found in the loss of the world a better lesson than 
ever you found in its prosperous possession. And the 
hatred of the world is yours, for it often does a Chris* 
tian good. If everybody spoke weU of us, we should 
begin to dmfy ourselves ; if everything went weU with 
us, we should forget that this world is not our home. 
We need, therefore, the world's scorn, and contempt, 
and censure, in order that we may feel that blessed 
trath, '^ If ye be reproached for the name of Christ, 
happy are ye, for the spirit of God and glory resteth 
upon you." If all men do not speak well of you, it is 
one of the marks of God's people. 

When all in this world have nothing but praise 
to litter of a Christian, there is something in that 
Christian either very hidden or very wrong. But when 
th^ have mudi to say in the way of censure, there is 
something in him, if he is walking consistently, fidthful 
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and uncOmpromiBing, beautiful, in spite of the world We 
• know, therefore, that the hatred of the world, instead 
of being injurious to a believer, serves to make him feel 
this cannot be his home, and to long for that better, and 
brighter, and true home, where all is holiness, happi- 
ness, and peace. Therefore let the world descend upon 
you like a storm, or let the world shine upon you like 
sweet sunshine ; let the world persecute you, or let it 
praise you ; let it do what it likes ; it is really sub- 
serving your eternal interests. In its light and in its 
shadow, in its censure and in its praise, the world is 
yours, subserving your progress, and all things in it 
working for your good. 

In the next place, says the apostle, '' Life is yours ;" 
this present life, with all its ups and its downs, and its 
difficulties, aU that resists, all that urges, is yours ; that 
is to say, you have a sanctified use of life. And, in a 
higher sense, life is yours ; .the life of holiness and of 
happiness, which is the life of Christ. The present life is 
yours, for it is enabling you to lay hold upon the future 
life, — ^the present life is consecrated to be a means of pre- 
paration for the life that is to come. There you have 
the richest fulfilment of the promise, " Life is yours." 

And, says the apostle, " Death is also yours." It has 
no terrors for you; its sting has been taken away. 
All that in death is hostile and full of wrath has beeu 
removed in the case of a believer ; and death, instead 
of carrying him to misery, wafts him as a servant of 
Christ and a servant of ours to everlasting joy. Thus 
in the case of a Christian, life helps him to get hold 
on eternal life ; and death carries him to the possession 
of that which he hoped for, — the presence of his Lord. 

Then, says the apostle also, " Things present are 
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yours;" everything that you now have; things pre- 
sent that you feel are yours ; things to come also that 
you fear are yours. Things present are yours, be it 
poverty or riches ; be it want or fulness ; be it pain 
or pleasure ; whatever you now have, that, if you be 
a Christian, is by God's grace ripening, and matur- 
ing, and fitting you for a higher, a holier, and a nobler 
destiny. And then things to come are yours; the 
judgment-seat is the gateway to glory; the eternal rest 
is yours (for it is promised and pledged, as it has been 
purchased by Christ) ; an inheritance incorruptible and 
undefiled is yours ; even God himself is yours, your por- 
tion, your inheritance, your joy. And hence whatever 
is in this world, whatever is in the Church, whatever is 
in the present, whatever is in the future, may not be yours 
in the sense that you can weigh them, sell them in the 
market, transfer them to others, for that is a low and gross 
sense ; but in this high sense, that, under God, they are 
subserving your interests. You are vessels going to the 
haven of everlasting rest ; and come cross winds — come 
south, north, east, or west winds — ^let the sea be rough 
or smooth, every wind and wave invisibly, but truly 
and really, helps you only more speedily to the haven 
of eternal rest. " All things are yours." And the reason 
of it all is, " Ye are Christ's." He has redeemed you 
by his precious blood ; he has purchased you to him- 
self; he baa made you his, and you have taken him 
for yours. The compact is complete, the bargain is 
settled and sealed; and none shall be able to separate 
you from the love of God that is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. He adds also, "Christ is God's;" that 
is to say, Christ as a person is equal. to God, but Christ 
in the economy of redemption is God-man, and, there- 
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fbre> the servant of God. In nature he is equal to 
God ; in office he is second and subordinate to God. It 
is through Christ we reach God ; he is the link, the 
intermediate link, that connects heayen and earth; 
God and man — a creature, and yet the Creator ; equal 
to us, yet equal to God; and he is ours, and he is God's, 
the intermediate and connecting link that knits a world 
restored to the throne, so of twain making one. 

If such be our title-deeds^ let us glory not in 
man, but in Christ Let us say, ^* God forbid that I 
should gloiy, saye in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto 
the world." Let us recollect, in the next place, that all 
these things are ours by faith. We believe that we are 
Christ's; and because we are his^ he in us, and we in 
him, all things above, around, below, without, and 
within. Bemdbly prcwperous, or sensibly advene, sensibly 
pleasant, or sensibly painful, aU things are helping us^ 
are consecrated and commissioned to do so; and 
nothing really injures a Christian in his highest in- 
terestsf, in that which is himself — ^the souL What 
a blessed thought, what a magnifioent thought, a 
Christian's body may be pained, his temper may be 
ruffled, his feelings may be vexed, his passions even 
may be excited, his prejudices may be roused; but 
nothing can touch the deep interests of his soiil, or 
prevent his preparation and education for heaven^ for 
happiness, for joy ! 

Even an apostle fidls into the shadow in the pre* 
sence of him who is all in all. Differences are not 
denied or concealed ; but they aU serve to enhance the 
goodness of Christ. There was no desire of self-exalta- 
tion in St Paul. Had he sought this he never #oidd 
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have thanked God that he baptized none of them. He 
felt all ministerial success and excellence worthy only 
to be merged in Christ. The glory of his blessed 
Master was the supreme passion of PanL To seek this 
was dignity^ and duty, and delight. Should it be less 
so with us 1 



CHAPTER Vr. 

divisions aim dknominations— the place of the ministkb — 
Paul's exferiencb — position of ministebs in the eyes of 
men — pure and unprecedented mobautt — baptism — the 

KINGDOM OF GOD^PAUL'S CONVICTION OF THE GOSPEL. 

It is important that we should recollect the strain of 
thought which runs through the whole of this chapter. 
The origin of the sin which the apostle rebukes in the 
Corinthian Church was their giving precedence, one sect 
to Apollos, another sect to Paul, a third to Cephas, and 
so ardently glorying in the excellence of the minister 
that they lost their trust in and reverence for Christ 
the master; and instead of being what they should be, 
a united church, glorifying Christ together, they were 
rent and split into fragments, each antagonistic to the 
other. But from this miserable condition of this visible 
church we learn a very important lesson. It is alleged 
by Bome that the Protestant Church cannot be the true 
church, because there are divisions in it. But this 
reasoning strikes higher and farther; for it must also 
prove that the Corinthian Church could not have been 
a true church, because in the Corinthian Church there 
were wide and severe rents, and very discreditable 
divisions. Those divisions deformed the church, but they 
did not destroy it. And because there are divisions in 
the Protestant Church, it does not prove that it is no 
church, but that it has not yet attained the full stature 
of a perfect church in Christ Jesus. 
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The aposde^ in this chapter, puts the minister 
in his place, and the people's estimate of him in 
its proper place also. He says, " Let a man account 
of us/' the ministers of Christ, not as gods, not as 
in&llible persons, armed personally with infallible 
power ; but ^' let him account of us as the ministers," 
that is, the servants, " of Christ, and stewards of the 
mysteries of God." The word "mystery" means a 
new testament, something once hidden, and now re- 
yealed. Now, says the apostle, the great function 
of a minister is this : it is required of him, not that 
he be learned, or eloquent, or great in this world, 
which may be; but this is the essential requisite, 
that as a steward he distribute what is entrusted to 
his charge with &ithfulness, impartiality, and dili" 
gence; withholding nothing that he ought to dis- 
seminate, and giving out nothing that has not been 
entrusted to him by the great Economist of heaven and 
of earth. Here, then, is the function of a minister, not 
to preach or distribute to the people what will propi* 
tiate their taste, not to proclaim and give out what will 
by the compromise of truth conciliate the opposition 
of its foes ; but at all hazards, and without reference 
to circumstances, which rest with God, to unfold 
fidthfiilly what he reads, to expound truly what is 
written, and to prove the truth of what he alleges — not 
by patristic reference or conciliar authority, but by 
an appeal to that book which convinces in few words, 
and settles with few arguments; ''Thus saith the 
Lord." 

Well, says Paul, this is my office ; and '^ with me it 
is a very small thing that I should be judged of you, 
or of man's judgment." I am anxious to have your 
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good opinioh ; I wish to have it — as if the aposde had 
said : but in order that I may hare your good opinicm, 
I will ooneede the lofidesi preferenoe that I cherifidi in 
my heart ; but I will not, for the good opinion of the 
whole world, oompromise the least vital tmth that God 
has entrusted to my care and keeping. And therefore, 
he says, with me it is a Tery small thingthat you should 
condenm me; it is an equally small thing that yon 
should applaud me : this is the great thii^ that I may 
be approved and apj^uded by him at whose bar I 
mnst stand, and to whom I must give an aooount of 
all that I have preached, and of all that I have d&tri* 
buted of the mysteries of the kingdom of heayen. 
The apostle says, '< For I know nothing by myself; 
yet am I not hereby justified ; * that expression is an 
idiom too literally translated ftom the Greek. Both 
in the Greek tongue, and also in the Latin, '^to know 
nothing by one's self" means, ^ I am not oonseioas 
of any mme." Horace uses the expression, for in* 
stanoe,— 

^ Nil ooDflGird mill, 
Nulla jMllescere culpa; * 

that is, "To be oonscious of no on; to turn pally 
by the mention of no crime." Now, says the apostle, 
'^ I know nothing by myself; I am not aware that I 
haye been un&ithfbl as a steward : but on that aooount 
I am not hereby justified. There is a keener eye upon 
me than my conscience ; there is a more accurate and 
powerfiil discemer than my own judgment; for he 
that judges me is God." 

And then he caHs upon ibmn to come to no judg- 
ment as to the merits or demerits of man, but to leave 
all to him who will giye Paul, ApoUos, and Oaphafl^ 
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their due ; nothing less, and nothing more. And if 
you find, he eajs, auj excelling difEerenoe in any, who 
maketh them to differ ? They did not make themadyea. 
Who has given to Paul his reascMiing, to Apollos his 
eloquence, to Cephas his energy) Who haa made 
them to di&r ? It is only God. And therefore, instead 
of giving men Hie glory of their gifts^ you must see 
God in the gift, and ascribe to him the glory, and the 
honour, and the praise. 

Then the apostle contrasts what he was liien with 

what they were ; and he says, *' Now ye are full, ye 

are rich; ye have reigned as kings without us; 

and," he says, *' I would to God that ye did reign in 

the highest sense, that we, the apostles, might share 

in the splendour of your reign. But it is not so." 

And therefore he adds, " I think that God hath set 

forth us, the apostles, last, as it were appointed to 

deatii ; for we are made a i^etaole mito the world. 

Bad to angels, and to men." The allusion here is most 

beautiful In Corinth, standing between its two seas, 

there still remains the mouldering wreck of a magni- 

fioeot amphitheatre. The theatre in anci^it times 

was not a building roofed and closed in, but with tiers 

of seats rising semioircularly &om the floor up to the 

very loftiest part of the wall, and the open air for its 

only ceiling. In this amjMtheatre, ten, twelve, or twenty 

thousand assembled together, and the gladiatcnrs fought 

on the floor or arena for the amusement of the mob, 

patnoians and princes present in the midst of it ; and the 

whole ten thousand spectators in this circle, seated in 

oonoeoatric tiers, looked down upon the conflict that was 

taking place below. Now, says the apostiie Paul, we, the 

^'postLes, are at this moment, as it were, on the floor of 
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the amphitheatre ; angels, and God, and men, and the 
wide world, are the spectators looking down« *'We 
are regarded as fools for Christ's sake ; we axe looked 
upon as weak ; we are despised ; we hunger and thirst, 
and are naked, and are buffeted ; and labour, working 
with our own hands ; and are treated at this moment 
with contemptuous disregard, as the very ofiscouringat 
of the world itself." But, says the apostle, though 
thus treated, we do not retaliate ; but, *' being reyiled^ 
we bless ; being persecuted, we suffer it ; being de&med, 
we entreat." What magnificent morality is here ! 
Whence did this morality come? Who inspired it? 
Where is there a parallel to itt What work of 
heathendom even approaches it in the least degree 9 
Whence did these Jews get so pure a morality t 
whence did they obtain it? The answer is, they 
wrote, the men of old, as they were inspired by the 
Holy Ghost ; and that is the reason why the morality 
of the Scripture is the morality of heaven ; and the 
morality of Seneca and Socrates debased and defiled 
by the contaminations of earth. 

And then, says the apostle, speaking to them again^ 
'* Ye have ten thousand instructors in Christ, but ye 
have not many fathers ; you have but one ; for," he 
says, '^I. have begotten you through the GospeL" 
That word "begotten" is just equivalent to regene- 
ration ; and if any one should say now that baptism is 
in every case the instrument of regeneration, you may 
just add, and with as much scriptural ground for 
adding it, and perhaps a good deal more, that the 
preaching of the Gospel is in every instance the instru- 
ment of regeneration ; for the apostle ascribes to the 
preaching of the word what he does not ascribe to 
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l)aptism; and he thanks God he baptized none of them, 
but he does not thank God that he did not preach the 
Gospel ; and ascribes evidently to the preaching of the 
truth an energy^ an effect, and an issue, &r more 
splendid and momentous than that which he ascribes 
to baptism, or to either of the two sacraments of the 
Christian Church. " I have begotten you through 
the GospeL'* And therefore, he says, *^ Be ye followers 
of me." 

He then enters into some details : that he would 
send Timothy to instruct them more fully ; that he 
would come shortly to them ; and that the kingdom of 
€rod is not a profession, not a name, not a sound, a 
sacrament, a ceremony, but that it is power, in sancti* 
fying the heart, in enlightening the mind, in awakening 
the conscience, in translating from darkness unto light, 
and from the kingdom of Satan into the kingdom of 
God's dear Son. 

First, we see that divisions in the Christian Church 
are not fatal to its existence, however discreditable they 
may be. Secondly, we see that the gifts of ministers 
of the Gospel differ in every possible aspect and in 
every conceivable degree ; but that to each is assigned 
that gift or distinctive grace which fits him for his 
special work ; and that we are not to give to the pos- 
sessor of the gift the glory, but unto him who alone 
is the sovereign Giver of it. And next we find here 
that the apostles and earliest preachers of the Gospel 
were defamed, ill-treated, persecuted, mad a show 
and a spectacle to a wide world that scorned and 
hated them ; and we naturally ask, — ^Why did these 
men submit to this ? Why did Paul endure all this ? 
He had no payment for his toils that could bribe him; 
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he had no prospect of ambition that ooold sastain him ; 
he had nothii^ to gain^ he had everything to lose ; and 
yet, with a steadfiustness that fidters not in the worst 
and wearies not in the best of timeS; in spite of per- 
secntion, proscription^ imprisonment^ scourging, perils 
by land^ perils among fiedse brethren, and perils by sea, 
he preaches that Gospel by which he had nothing to 
gain, throtigh whidi he could neither get fame, nor 
credit, nor adyancement, nor promotion, nor money. 
What made him do so 1 The deep, thorough, ineradi- 
cable conviction that it was the inspiration and the 
truth of God. He was a man of that enlightened 
mind, that vigorous intellect, that discriminating power, 
that of all men he was capable of determining whether 
it was a fable that he had rashly taken up, or a solemn 
embassy that he had received as a trust from CrocL him- 
self. There was no fanaticism in F&ul ; but there was 
a burning enthusiasm : there was nothing like the feel- 
ing of the fierce zealot ; but there was everything that 
could constitute the devoted and fearless apostle. The 
very fact that he suffered so much for what could bring 
him no reward on earth, is one presumption at least 
that he was mncere, and the chsuncter of the man is 
another presumption that his conclusion was based 
upon true premises ; and both lead us to the best 
assurance that what he spoke was the very truth of 
God himsel£ 



CHAPTER V. 

SIN AND BEOTARIAinBH— VISIBLE CHUBCH — TARES AND WHBAT-^ 
PUBE COMMUNION — EXOOMMUNIOATION— PASSOVEB AND LORD'S 
SUFFEB — IN AND OF THE WOBLD. 

It appears from the chapter we have read, that there 
had crept into the Corinthian Church some social 
practices utterly inconsistent with the highest and 
pm'est morality ; and that these practices, so income 
patible with Christian character, instead of being 
exterminated, as they ought to have been, were winked 
at or connived at by the professed followers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is quite plain that these Corin- 
thian converts were anything but perfect. We have 
ahready seen, in the course of our previous liessons 
taken from the same Epistle, how they were divided 
into parties — one of Paul, one of Cephas, one of 
Apollos — and how .all the rivalry of parties had 
necessarily sprung up amongst them ; so that it 
was too true then, what is no less so still, that in 
order to exalt the sect, and to diminish a rival, so 
that they of Paul might exalt his denomination, and 
diminish the denomination of Apollos or of Cephas, 
they took into their communion, the one sect, parties 
who were justly objected to by the other ; and with 
the rivalry of sectarian animosity, the interests of 
pure morality correspondingly sufifered. It is there- 
fore to these very Corinthians, glorying in sectarianism, 

VOL. VIL o 
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that Paul writes, dedaring the &ct they could not 
deny^ that one guilty of the most flagrant and luon- 
strouB immorality was cherished amongst them ; that 
instead of being depressed, distressed, and saddened, 
by the knowledge of this fiust, they were actually 
puffed up. They did not mourn, and took no steps 
in order that he who had done this deed might be put 
away. 

The apostle therefore judges in the exercise of his 
own apostolical authority, — ''I verily, as absent in 
body, but present in spirit, have judged already, as 
though I were present, that your duly is plain ; 
namely, in the name o{ our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
whose name ye meet, to deliver such a one unto Satan 
for the destruction of the flesh." This does not mean, 
you are to denounce him as hopelessly and eternally 
lost, or so to brand him as if his salvation were ever 
after impossible ; but it means, you are to detach him 
from your communion, to separate him from the 
enjoyment of the ordinances of the Gospel of Christ, 
and to keep him thus separate until he repent ; and, 
should he do so, he may return and be restored again. 
Now we have here a very striking proof that the com- 
munion of the visible Church — for it is of that only 
we are speaking — ought to be kept as pure as possible. 
It is true it never will be perfect ; tares will mingle 
with the wheat even till the Lord of the harvest come. 
And very often those that separate from one visible 
church, because there are many tares in it, and pro- 
ceed to construct a new church, in which they assume 
there shall be no tares, find they have been really 
traversing the ordinance of God, and, instead of build- 
ing up a purer church, they have built up, in all 
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probability, a worse. It is not new churches that are 
needed, but it is the im^imtion with a new sfmt of 
the old ; machinery is not the want, but life, and light, 
and grace from. on high. And if men would only 
engage in the more humble work of prayer and pains- 
taking in the commimion in which Providence has 
placed them, instead of starting on the Quixotic but 
more romantic and specious system of making, insti- 
tuting, organizing new denominations, I think they 
would do more to the glory of the common Master^ 
and towards the purification of the Church of Christ. 
But while all this is true, we are still in the exercise 
of charity, and good sense, guided by God's Word; 
to preseire as pure as possible, consistently with 
charity, the outward communion. For instance, there- 
are two extremes in reference to the Lord's Supper. 
One extreme opens the Communion table to anybody 
and everybody, without asking a question; leaving 
it with the individual to come or to stay away, as he 
pleases. Another extreme insists on the individual, in 
the presence of the rest of the communicants, stating 
the day, or the date, or the manner, of his conversion, 
and unfolding what he believes to be his inward spiri- 
tual experience. I look upon these as two extremes. 
By the first the ordinance is liable to be desecrated by 
parties appearing at it of most equivocal repute ; by 
the other, the individual is either frightened, de- 
pressed, or tempted to use expressions descriptive of 
an experience which may be feeling and not fact ; 
passion, and not spiritual life and growth. It does 
seem, therefore, the better and the intermediate 
course, that those that rule in the congregation should 
make eveiy possible effort to see that those that come 

o2 
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to the Lord's table understand what they are doing ; 
that they give evidence, as £Ear as an indiyidual can 
ascertain, of being humble, earnest followers of the 
Lamb; t^t their life is outwardly, as £ar as we 
can infer without inquisition, which would be alto- 
gether unchristian, right, and correct, and consistent ; 
and haying done all, we must place on the indi- 
yidual and in his hands all the responsibility. Now 
it was this idea that actuated the Scottish Reformers, 
who took the intermediate ground, three hundred 
years ago. They said, We cannot throw open the 
Lord's table to all; they said, We do not think 
we ought to make inquisition into the heart, and 
induce the individual to make a public declaration 
of his ezperioioe ; but we think that there should 
be such information derived by the minister from 
the individual, as shall show that the applicant under- 
stands what he proposes to do, and can answer the 
question, '^What mean ye by this service?" And 
hence the token which was then originated being 
given to the individual communicant, that the elders 
who rule in the congr^ation might see that the indi- 
dual admitted was one who was known, and of whom 
competent ministerial inquiry had formed a suitable 
and proper judgment. It does seem therefore, — ^though, 
like all expedients, often imperfect, often failings — ^the 
least o£fensive, the most practical, and, on the whole, 
most, likely to conduce to the purity of the Church, 
and yet not to the injury of the individual. 

However, we find clearly laid down here the duty, 
in some «ases, of excommunication; but how totally 
different is the excommunication of St. Paul from the 
excommunication fulminated, where the prayer i% 
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when any individnal hafi offended, that he may be 
cursed in his estate^ that he may be cursed in his life, 
that he may be cursed in eating and sleeping, and 
that he may be cursed with Satan, and consigned to 
eternal fire for ever! This is not the language of the 
apostle. He says, ^' Deliver such an one unto Satan." 
How ? why 1 in order to be destroyed ? No : but as we 
notice in the 5th verse, " that the spirit may be saved 
in the day of the Lord Jee^us." In other words, it was 
not a penkL sentence, but a paternal chastisement ; it 
was not sentencing the individual to ruin, as the Pope 
does, but separating the sinner from the outward 
ordinances, that he might pause, think, repent, and be 
restored, and his spirit might be saved in the day of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

He draws his next illustration from the Passover, 
probably occurring about the time when he wrote these 
very words; and he says, — Just as the Jew at that 
season removed every particle of leaven from his home, 
in order to keep the feast, so you are to celebrate the 
festival of your Passover, once sacrificed and finished-^* 
now commemorated by a feast after the sacrifice, the 
Lord's Supper — ^with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth. But then he shows that they are not to 
carry what he has said to the length of asceticism. 
They would say, "Well, if we are to ezdude every 
wicked man from the Church, and to separate our- 
selves from every bad character, we had as well go 
into a convent, and become monks and nuns." No, 
says the apostle, that is not the necessity. ^I have not 
forbidden you altogether to keep company with the 
extortioners, and covetous, and sinners, of this world : 
that would be impossible, " for then must ye needs 
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go out of the world.'* In other words, we are here 
taught that if you meet a person m the streets, his 
creed is not to prevent you showing him the courtesies 
of life. If he meet yx>u on the exchange to buy and 
to sell, you are to buy and sell ; if he be a dishonest 
man, look sharply that he do not cheat you ; if you 
are in a shop, you are to receive his money and give 
him your goods in return, just as you do to any other 
person* Because, if you are to give up the trans- 
actions, commercial, municipal, political, of this life, 
because the men with whom you have to transact 
them are bad men, you would be obliged to go out of 
the world altogether. Our Lord's prayer is, ^' I pray 
not that thou wouldst take them out of the world ; 
but that thou wouldst keep them from the evil of the 
world." And hence here is the distinction : if you meet 
a person that differs from you as wide as the poles 
asunder, that is no reason for being sulky/ill-naturedy 
abusive, discourteous. If you meet a Roman Catholic, 
shake hands with him, wish him well in the highest 
sense, as you would the Protestant. YHiy should these 
deep and most important differences destroy the cour- 
tesies of life 1 That is not ordered in God's holy Word. 
If a man be living in the practice of sin, then do not 
deliberately choose him as your bosom friend ; do not 
take him as your companion ; do not have intercourse 
with him beyond what is due to the necessities of 
social life; and by so doing, you will pursue that 
happy medium which is neither discourteous nor com- 
promising. 

What prodigious good sense is in the Bible ! How 
unlike this is what you find among men. One paity 
rushes into asceticism to escape the perils of the 
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world; another party rushes deliberately into the 
perils, and is struck down by them. The Scripture 
says, Do not come out of the world; but in the 
world be not of the world ; transact its duties, engage 
in its commerce ; but do not, beyond what necessity 
prescribes, live or walk with them who live in the 
open practice of sin ; for ^' evil communications corrupt 
good manners." 

1. In this act of excommunication Paul's decision is 
come to with that of the whole Church. 

2. Stanley thinks delivering to Satan has its illus- 
tration in the case of Job ; the infliction of bodily 
sufferiug in order to a spiritual end. 

3. Even in the age of inspiration he limits excom- 
munication to gross and scandalous sins. 

4. Paul allows inevitable social intercourse even 
with those whose sins he rebuked, not of choice but 
of necessity. 



CHAPTER V. r. 

0HBI8T OUB FASSOYBB. 

'* For even Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us." 
These are beautiful and instructive words. There 
are truths sleeping beneath the words that are ever 
fresh, that need frequently to be impressed, unfolded, 
and taught to believers ; and the more clearly they are 
seen, the more deeply they are felt, the more refresh- 
ment in the present, and hope for the future, they are 
fitted and sure to impart. We read in the Book of 
Exodus that God had tried successive judgments upon 
the king of Egypt, in order to melt his heart into 
submission to himself, and in order to induce him 
to let his slaves — ^the Israelite slaves, whom he had 
made so— escape from their bondage, comply with the 
commands of God, and begin their march through the 
desert with their faces towards Canaan. These judg- 
ments having foiled to convince him, affecting him for 
a moment, and forgotten the next — for at best he com- 
plained not of the sin which provoked the judgment, 
but implored Moses to take away the judgment, while 
he still cherished and clung to the sin that provoked 
it; like man still, who prays to be delivered from 
afOiiction, but not from the evil that provokes the 
affiction — God therefore resolved to try on him the 
lafit and the most impressive judgment of all, and 
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to reach his heart by an avenue that had not been 
traversed by any of the preceding judgments ; and so 
to visit that obdurate monarch, that he would be 
constrained, under the pressure of irresistible bitterness 
of heart, to let a people go whose presence, forcibly 
kept by him, was the cause and the spring of so 
much bitterness and so many tears to all Egypt, (xod 
resolved to send an angel through the length and 
breadth of the land, who should strike down the first- 
bom of every. Egyptian £unily, from the family in the 
palace to the family in the hut. And this angel was 
to spare only, among Israel even, those Israelitish 
&milies who took the blood of a lamb, slaughtered by 
the head of that &mily, and sprinkled it upon the 
door-posts and lintels of the house ; in which case it 
should come to pass that this angel of death, on his 
errand of dread retribution, should enter every home 
in which an Egyptian was, and should enter every 
home in which an Israelite might be, if that Israelite 
omitted or refused tO' sprinkle the passover blood upon 
the lintels and the door-posts of his home, and kill the 
first-bom. Therefore, this angel was to spare the 
children of Israel, not because they were Israelites, but 
because they believed in the only atonement that 
should be made in the fiilness of the time ; and used 
the typical representation of that atonement as their 
shelter from the destroying angel, as their security on 
that dark and memorable night. In after ages the 
memorial of that transaction was kept up : a lamb 
was slain by the head of a'&mily ; or if one lamb was 
too large for a little fisimily, two, three, four, or five 
&milies were collected together, and these made a con- 
gregation ;•— the lamb was first slain, and then its fl^h 
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was roasted, and eaten with bitter herbs by each 
inmate of the household, confessing their sins^ praising 
God, seeking forgiyenesB, and commemorating Grod's 
grand and never-to-be-forgotten deliyerance. 

There were two things very plainly in the Passoyer. 
We yery often confound these. There was first the 
sacrificial act, which was the killing of the lamb, and 
the shedding of its blood ; then in after ages, not on 
this first occasion, there was the flesh of the lamb 
eaten after it was slain. In other words, there was 
the 8(icrijicial act, the slaughter of the lamb; and 
there was the festtd act, the participation of its flesh 
as food afterwards. There was first a sacrifice ; there 
was secondly a feast upon and succeeding to the 
sacrifice. Let us see how these two &cts come out in 
our case. First, the apostle says here, Christ our 
Passoyer is sacrificed. Well, in some shape, or sense, 
or degree, he must do for us what the blood sprinkled 
on the lintd and door-posts of the Israelitish home 
did for the &mily within. What was that? The 
angel of death, charged with his terrible mission, did 
not touch the home on the lintels of which he found 
that blood sprinkled. We may not be yisited by the 
sweep of a literal angel ; we haye not literally the 
blood of Christ our Passoyer to sprinkle upon the 
lintels and the door-posts of our houses; we are not 
literally to hear the wail of them that mourn their 
first-bom struck down, and to ev^oj the yisible and 
unmistakeable sense of our first-bom spared in our 
home. But ''these thing? happened imto them," 
says the apostle, in our translation, '' for examples ; ** 
in the original, ''as types;" and what was material, 
palpable, sensible, in that economy, is spiritually, 
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but actually, really, reoeiyed by the heart, seen by 
the eye of fiuth, trusted in with the confidence 
of the heart, and as ayailable in reference to the 
judgment mom aa the literal blood of the literal 
slain lamb was ayailable to shelter from the destroy- 
ing angel on that memorable night In other words, 
''the blood of Jesus Christ his Son deanseth from 
all sin." And when the angel of the second death 
shall pass through the world, the reaper of the last 
hanrest, gathering the tares for the burning, the wheat 
for eyerlasting garnets, the indelible sign that will 
distinguish them that perish from them that perish 
not will be this, that the trust of the one is in that 
precious sacrifice, Christ our Passoyer ; that by £edth 
that blood has been sprinkled on the lintels and door- 
posts of the liying heart ; and that because of it, and 
it alone, they are looking for what they receiyed, 
grace and glory, and eyerlasting reward. And the 
ruin of the others will be that they refused to belieye 
the truth of it, to feel, or to express, or to pray for, 
an. interest in it ; regarded it as a theological dogma, 
not a liying truth ; as a speculation for diyines, not a 
prescription for Christians ; and perished, not because 
they were not welcome to sprinkle the blood of the 
Lamb uppn their hearts, not because its efficacy was 
not ayailable to them, but because they would not 
belieye it had a sheltering power, or that Christ and 
him crucified had any yirtue, or that they would be 
sayed in the hour and day of judgment by what is a 
stumbling-block to the Jew, and foolishness to the 
Greek ; though, blessed be God, to us who are sayed, 
Christ crucified, the wisdom of God, and the power of 
God unto salyation. 
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There is a very obvious lesson to be gathered from 
this passage : it is this ; if Christ be the antitype of 
the Paschal lamb, — ^that is» if the Paschal lamb set 
forth and foreshadowed Christ crucified, and was 
meant, not indeed to be a substitute for him, but to 
be a sign of him, — ^then it is eyident Christ's death was 
not an example, but necessarily an expiation. If 
Christ be our Lamb slain for us, this peculiar phrase 
must be intended to show that the death of Christ in 
some shape corresponds to the death of the lamb then 
and there slain. How could it be said with any pro- 
priety, that the Passover lamb which the Jewish &ther 
slew in his household in commemoration of the deli- 
verance from Egypt, or that the household slew in 
order to sprinkle its blood on the lintels and door- 
posts of his home, to shelter it from the destroying 
angel, was killed as an example) Was its death 
exemplary in any sense or in any shape 9 It could not 
be so. What, then, was the nature of its death 9 Its 
death was expiatory ; it was an illustration of — " With- 
out shedding of blood, there can be no remission of 
sin." If the death of the lamb was intrinsically an 
expiatory act, typical indeed, but expiatory, and in no 
sense exemplary, then Christ our Passover sacrificed 
for us, or Christ's death, must have been necessarily 
sacrificial and expiatory, or an atonement made by 
the just in the room of the unjust. What was the 
blood upon the lintel ? It was the death of an inno- 
cent and inoffensive lamb slain that a family that had 
no intrinsic claim might not be destroyed. What is 
Christ's death? the death of the holy, the spotless 
Son of Qod in our stead, who never deserved to die, 
that we, who do deserve to die, • may not taste the 
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bitterness of eternal death. It is therefore perfeotly 
plain that Christ's death was expiatory or atoning, 
and that God's great design in aU these sacrificial 
institutions of Levi was to s6t forth and deepen in 
our hearts this grand fact If Christ's death be not 
expiatory, the whole langoage of the New Testament 
is fitted to deceive ; if the apostles understood the 
meaning of the Levitical economy, if they imderstood 
the weight and significance of the words they em- 
ployed, and if, thus understanding, they had meant to 
convey that Christ's death was essentially sacrificial, 
expiatory, or vicarious, they could not have used lan- 
guage more fitted to instil that idea ; and they could 
not more studiously, laboriously, and repeatedly have 
taught that great thought that he died not a martyr, 
but a victim — not an example, but an atonement ; and 
that we are redeemed by the precious blood of Christ, 
as of a lamb without spot and without blemish. 

Let it be that Christ's death was sacrificial, expia- 
tory, and atoning : we ask, why was it needed ? You 
mi^t just as weU ask. If God had resolved to spare 
the Israelites in their homes, why did he order them 
to sprinkle blood upon the lintels? He knew who 
should be spared, and who should be struck down; 
why then that STmboH God was teaching them a 
lesson for the future, whilst giving them a security 
and deliverance for the present. He made the inci* 
dental deliverance from a temporal death the back- 
ground of a magnificent moral lesson in reference to 
eternity and the world to come. The reason why such 
an atonement was required for us is, we had sinned, 
we deserve to die ; we are guilty, we cannot save our-* 
selves j no man can deliver his own soul, or pay the 
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price of his own Balvation. God's law and justice con- 
demn ns ; it would therefore seem impossible even for 
Omnipotence, consistently with his eternal and immut- 
able laws deliberately written and engrayed upon 
tables of stone, to admit to happiness those whoee 
sins disqualified and had dis&andiised them, and to 
deliyer from ruin those whose sins made it only just 
and right that they should endure that bitter and 
inexhaustible penalty. Tou say, God is omnipotent, 
he can do all things. So far that is true ; but there 
is one thing that God camiot do, one thing that Omni- 
potence cannot do. An apostle has written it, " God 
cannot lie." Well, if God has written, '^The soul 
that sins shall die ; " if God has written, '' The wages 
of sin is death," that must stand ; that never can be 
repealed. The unchangeable God will not make this 
law to-day, and the reverse law to-morrow. We 
sinned ; the wages of our sin is death ; we were 
guilty ; everlasting penalty was our doom. It was 
impossible that this law should be repealed or diluted ; 
we, who had broken it, naturally come under its curse 
and deserve its doom. How can Gk)d remain just and 
justify us? was the problem heathendom never at- 
tempted and must have ever remained unable to 
solve ; it remained for (xod to do what we could 
not A creature could not be an atonement for us ; 
the highest angel or created intdligence could not ; 
because, if God were to take the best and the holiest 
creatiire in the boundless universe, and subject that 
creature to suffering for us, it would be as unjust as 
to aximit the guiltiest criminal to heaven without an 
atonement or a sacrifice. The unchangeable law is 
that perfect innocence shall be perfect and perpetual 
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happinefls ; and God would break that law if he were 
to make a holy oreatore Eniffer^ that we, unholy and 
guilty creatures^ might be saved. But no creature 
could satisfy by suffering for others. Jesus is not only 
a creature, but also €k)d ; he was not only God, but 
he became man. As man he could suffer, as God he 
could satisfy; and being €rod-man, he had power — 
here are the remarkable words he employs—to lay down 
his life, and power to take it up. I have no power to 
lay down my life; no angel has power to lay down 
his; a creature laying down his life would be guilty of 
suicide. He that spoke those words was either a blas- 
phemer, or he was the mighty Gk)d, the everlasting 
Father, the Prince of peace. There is no intermediate 
position. Jesus, God in our nature, became Christ 
our Passover ; literally, the anointed Passover. He 
offered himself a sacrifice ; he had power to do it ; and 
as God, he put infinite virtue into that sacrifice : aud 
now, through that sacrifice, difficult as it may be to 
explain or to comprehend it, yet through that sacrifice 
God has shown his hatred of sin, having inflicted the 
penalty that was due to it on our Substitute ; and 
while the law stands undiluted, imshom of its glory, 
he is, in the language of the apostle, just while he 
justifies, or acquits, or absolves us, and holy while he 
admits us into heaven. So that by that atonement 
the law is vindicated in all its purity, and perpetuated 
ia all its force and obligation ; and yet we sinners are 
pardoned, justified, adopted, made heirs of God and 
joint heirs with Christ Jesus. This is the Gospel 
taught by the truth, " Christ our Passover was sacri- 
ficed for us." But who were the "usl" Read the 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and you will find who they 
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were. Not perfect sainteh— anything but that; one 
sayingy ^'1 am of Paul; I of ApoUoe; I of Cephas;" 
an apostle constrained to say to them, '^ Are je not 
therefore carnal t" Tet it was for us, for such as 
these, that Christ died. Therefore^ the real question 
that CTery one anxious about his safety should ask is 
not, Did Christ die for me 1 but. Why not for me i 
You have not to prove that he died for you, but to 
prove, in the case of such an objector, that there is 
something in you that makes Christ's death and sacri- 
fice not available for you. He died for all that believe, 
of every age, and nation, and kindred, and tongue ; 
and the reason of the ruin of any is not want of wel-' 
come on his part, or want of efficacy in his blood, or 
want of availableness in his sacrifice ; but want of will 
in you, that think it too good to be true, or yourselves 
too good to need its virtue and its atoning efficacy. 
The offer is to all ; the invitation is to alL It is a mon- 
strous caricatiire of the Gospel for any one to say, ^ I am 
come to preach to the elect, and to the elect only ; ** our 
commission is to preach the Cospel to sinners as such, 
and to say, " This is a &ithful saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save," not the elect, not the predestinated, but 
« sinners," not the young, not the honourable, but 
the chiefest of sinners, " of whom I am chief." To 
make the offer of the Gospel to the elect in contra- 
distinction to sinners, is to preach another gospel It 
is our privilege to say, ^' Whosoever will, let him take 
of the water of life fireely." And it is our duty to 
maintain that there is nothing between God, a Father, 
and the greatest sinner, but that sinner's imwiUingnesB 
to beUeve and be saved. There is nothing to be done 
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towards God ; there is only needed the willing heart in 
US. And if you should say, "But does not it need €k)d 
to make us willing 1 " Most certainly it does ; faith is 
as impossible to me in mj own strength as heaven 
is inaccessible to me by my own merits. But what 
is implied by your feeling that you cannot believe? 
Why, the very next inference is, " Then I must ask some 
one to enable me." The sense of inability is the first act 
of faith, the first link in the chain that leads to glory. 
When, however, you say, " I cannot believe," and 
make this a mere excuse for indolence or unwillingness 
in you, then it means, " I will not believe ;" but 
when you feel the deep and painful reality " I cannot 
believe," this is merely the first movement of true £uth, 
the first evidence of the grace of God in the heart : 
" Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief." 

After the completion of the sacrifice, there was the 
feast for the family gathered together round a board, 
to eat of the flesh of the roasted lamb. The Lord's 
Supper now succeeds Christ our Passover, just as that 
Passover Supper succeeded the slaughter of the Pass- 
over lamb. Tou can see, therefore, that in the slaugh- 
tering of the lamb was the sacrificial or the painful 
act ; in eating of its roasted flesh there was nothing 
sacrificial, but a festal and a pleasant enjoyment. So 
we make the distinction now ; in the death of Christ 
our Passover there was the painful, the sacrificial, the 
atoning, and the suffering — ^now finished ; in the Lord's 
Supper there is nothing sacrificial, nothing atoning, 
nothing expiatory; there is only the festal part, the 
feast that follows the sacrifice. K this be true, we see 
how absurd is the notion of those who hold that the 
Lord's Supper is a sacrifice. " Christ our Passover," 
VOL. vn. H 
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not 18 to be saorificed for us, but ^'is, or has been, 
sacrifioed for us." Now, what are we to do nextl 
Therefore let us repeat the sacrifioe 1 That is what 
the Roman Catholic thinks. Or, therefore let us cele- 
brate an additional sacrifice ? That is what the Tract- 
arian thinks. The apostle decides, '^ Therefore, let us 
keep the feoAP The sacrifice is finished, the feast 
begins. And therefore the Lord's Supper is not a 
sacrifice, but a feast ; it is not for a sacrificing priest 
to offer, but for Christian people to partake o£ 

The sacrifioe was finished 1800 years ago. The 
Supper is a feast, a sanctified and holy meal, that 
we should, like the twelve, take into our hands, — not 
a sacrificial thing, but this bread and this wine, the 
festal provision, to remind us that we have no atone- 
ment to make; that our atonement was made, and 
finished, and perfected 1800 years ago ; available from 
the first to the last of time. '' The blood of Christ 
deanseth firom all sin 1 " 



CHAPTER VL 

LAW-BUITS — CHBIBTIAN8 CONDEMNED FOB OOIKa TO LAW IN 
HEATHBH COUNTRIES ABOUT INTEBNAL DIBFUTBB— LAW-SUITS 
IN ENGLAND— GHABAOTEB^ENGOUBAOEKENT TO FAITH AND 
REPENTANCE — BINS OF THE BODT. 

In this chapter we have the Christian Church in its 
relation to the world. Once there was between these 
two entire disruption ; but gradually there arose ap- 
proximation. 

The first caution that the apostle here gives to his 
Corinthian converts is, not to go to law before the 
tribunal of the heathen Caesar; and thus to bring 
before the wide world, to their common discredit, dis- 
putes and questions that might have been amicably 
adjusted in the Church, or closed by a fiEiir, a Christian, 
and an impartial arbitration. It has been argued by 
some that this is an absolute prohibition against going 
to law at all. It is certainly a prohibition against 
going to law in the courts of the heathen ; but it is 
another question whether it be a prohibition against 
ail appeals to constituted courts, in an empire pro- 
fessing to be Christian, the processes, laws, and juris- 
prudence of which are based upon Chiistian truth 
and Christian principles. To go to law before the 
heathen, because of interDal disputes in the Chris- 
tian church, is to expose our weakness, to injtire our 
infiuenoe ; to alienate, not to conciliate them that are 

h2 
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without, to bring dishonour on the cause of Christy 
and permanently and in the long run to do no good to 
ourselves. But while this would apply to the ciroum- 
stances of the Corinthians, and to that government of 
heathendom under which the Corinthians were, it 
does not therefore follow that it is applicable to us. 

Our courts, as already stated, are professedly Chris- 
tian courts ; our judges are professedly Christian 
judges ; our laws are professedly saturated and sus- 
tained by Christian principle ; and whether, therefore, 
it be wrong, where there arises a dispute which no 
arbitration can decide, no concession accommodate, to 
appeal to a Christian judge, and the interpreters of 
Christian law, in order to re^^ch a decision that will 
morally and legally bind, is not touched, and there- 
fore not answered, in this decision of St Paul. It is 
quite true, as a matter of fact, that law is a most 
expensive and not always the most satis&ctory thing ; 
and that many who might accommodate their disputes 
by arbitration, rashly and unadvisedly rush into 
courts ; bring ruin on themselves, and discredit upon 
that cause with which they have been identified. This 
is painfully true. Wherever there is a dispute among 
Christian men, about property, or about personal 
matters, or about imputations upon character, the 
most expedient and certainly the most scriptural way 
is, to ask two or three seniors or elders, officially or 
personally so, for a statement of their judgment, to 
submit the whole thing to them ; and let each party 
abide by the judgment conscientiously and fairly given. 
And if our disputes could be settled in this way, it 
would be much better for all partiea But if you cannot 
settle them in this way, I do not see that it is, with our 
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present constitution, sinful to go to law ; nor do I see 
that you are guilty of the crime that attached f o the 
Corinthians in the days of Caesar, when in the days of 
Queen Victoria you appeal to laws which govern 
you, and assert your rights as citizens as well as your' 
privileges as Christian men. 

It is not desirable to go into a court of law ; but it 
may be inevitable. In &ct, going to law is very much 
like going to war; both are dire necessities, both 
should be last resources; everything should be done, 
and diplomacy, and arrangement, and arbitration should 
be exhausted, before the sword is drawn or the judge is 
appealed to. But when it becomes inevitable, I cannot 
conceive that in either case there is sin ; there may be 
weakness, there may be folly, there may be impru- 
dence, there may be indiscretion; but in our cir- 
cumstances, there cannot be the sin condemned in the 
case of the Corinthians, when a Caesar was the judge, 
when a heathen tribunal was the only resource, and 
when laws were brought to bear upon the Christian 
subject intdlerant, prescriptive, unfair, and unjust 

Situated as the Christians then were, these regula- 
tions laid down in this chapter were most important ; 
and, no doubt, they have still their reference and bear- 
ing upon us. If Christians are to be assessors with 
Christ on' the judgmeni-seat ; if he is to come with ten 
thousand of his saints seated with him to judge the 
world, then surely they may be trusted with those 
minor disputes that occur in every Christian congrega- 
tion, and in every phase of Christian society. " And 
if even," says the apostle, "they be the lowest in the 
visible Church, yet, if Christian men, they ought not to 
be unworthy to be assigned this office of settling, by 
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their opinion and decision, internal disputes in the 
Christian Chnrch." 

But he says, in these days so utterly indiscreet were 
they, that *^ brother goeth to law with brother. I speak 
it to your shame. Much rather/* he says, '' suffer wrong, 
and suffer yourselves to be defrauded^ than go to law.'' 

That is true in two senses; it is true still that 
an appeal to law, with all the disputes on either side, 
reported in Hie papers, must be injurious to Chris- 
tian character; and, secondly, it is inexpedient in a 
subordinate sense, for you will lose more by going 
to law than by suffering yourselves to be defrauded. 
If a sum Tdbich is justly yours be unjustly seized or 
withheld by a brother, then on the groimd of economy, 
on the groimd of the highest and holiest expediency, 
let the last thing you adopt be an appeal to a court of 
law ; if possible, let the dispute be arbitrated and 
settled by impartial Christian men — a course always 
open for any that seek it. 

We do not mean that it is wrong to oonsidt a 
lawyer. A Christian lawyer, a barrister, dir attorney, 
actuated by Christian principle, will always give his 
client the advice to suffer, and suffer a good deal, 
before he embark on the uncertainties and perils of 
law. And therefore to consult a lawyer is not neces- 
sarily to go to law ; but it is to consult one in whose 
judgment, learning, Christian principle, you have con- 
fidence ; and if he be a right-minded man, seeking the 
welfare of his client rather than the aggrandisemdht and 
profit of himself, it is pretty certain that the very first 
and last advice he will give you will be very much in 
the words which the apostle wrote 1800 years ago: 
" Why do ye not rather take wrong % why do ye 
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not rather suffer youiBelyes to be defrauded than go to 
law before the world?" Is there not in this chapter 
the recognition of the necsi^ty of courts of law, and 
the germ of their development also ? 

Then says the aposUe, speaking of moral character^ 
^' Enow ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God ? " The immoral are neither mem- 
bers of the Church below, nor are they the destined 
inheritors of the Church above. And he gives here 
the dark and black catalogue, dark and black even as 
an apostle was constrained to depict it ; and states that 
such as these shall not inherit the kingdom of heaven. 
Bat, what is rich in the deepest comfort to all truly 
penitent Christians, he says, '' Such," not are some of 
yon, but such '^ were some of you." The past 
dark, sinful, criminal guilt forgiven; the present 
condition, trust ; the future mortgaged to consistency 
of Christian character and conduct before God and 
man. *' Such were some of you." Then there is 
fiM^veness for the worst, then the blood of Christ 
cleanseth from all sin ; for if that precious blood could 
wash away the sins and stains that are enumerated 
here, it is a precedent for all that shall believe to 
the end of the world, that Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners, even the chief ; and that none may 
despair, none despond, while none may venture to pre^ 
some. *' But," he says, '^ ye are justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus ; ye are washed in his precious blood ; 
ye are sanctified by the Holy Spirit." 

Having thus alluded to sins of the heart and the 
mind, he proceeds in the sequel of the diapter to allude 
to the sins that stain and defile the body. But what 
does this teach usS That not only the soul of a 
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Christian, but the body of a Christian, is redeemed by 
precious blood, and that the one just as truly as the 
other ought to be consecrated to the service, deyoted 
to the glory, and sustained by the principles and laws 
of the Holy Spirit of Grod. He rebukes the sin that 
was dominant among the heathen ; and shows that if 
envy, hatred, malice, quarrels, law-suits, disputes, con- 
taminate the mind, there are sins that equally defile 
the body ; and if it be true that the body is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost, it is sacrilege and desecration to 
corrupt it And if it be true that it shall rise again at 
the last day, it ought to be preserved faultless and 
without blemish before him. And if it be true that 
soul and body were both redeemed with the precious 
blood of a Lamb without spot and without blemish, 
the duty is not only with the mind, by abstaining from 
all that is morally and mentally corrupt, but also with 
the body, by being detached and separated from all that 
is grossly, and materially, and scandalously impure; 
both, bought with a price, to glorify God in body and 
spirit, which are his. 

What a magnificent morality is that of the Bible ! 
What a pure and perfect world would this be were 
it saturated with Christian truth and pervaded by 
Christian morality f When great professors sin, blame 
not Christianity, but corrupt human nature. When 
you see inconsistency of conduct transparent in the 
character of the most eloquent professor, you are not to 
say, that is what Christianity produces ; but such is 
intensity of human corruption, that even grace has 
£edled to eradicate it ; or such is the currency of Chris^ 
tian profession that bad men put on and assume the 
Christian name in order to get currency and credit 
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for a character which is not legitimately and justly 
theirs. 

1. Sensuality degrades and debases soul and body. 

2. Christians are not their own, nor indeed the pro- 
perty of any created being; they are God's, being 
bought with a price. 

3. Liberty is here purely and beautifully distin- 
guished from licence and liberality, from latitudina- 
rianism — a distinction too often ignored. 
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MARRIAGE, ITS BONDS— ITS EXPEDIENCY HODITIED BT OntCUU- 
STANOES — ^INBFIBATION — THE ETERNAL IN THE TRANSIENT. 

Thb apostle seems to meet in this chapter many of 
those practical and perplexing questions which, in the 
course of a season of great persecution, arose in and 
troubled the Corinthian Church. The subject that 
was plainly before him as most prominent and perplex- 
ing to them was the subject of marriage. Some, in 
the midst of the great distress, who were married, 
thought that they would be better able to serve the 
Lord if that bond were dissolved. To them the apostle 
replies, that the bond once made is to be dissolved only 
by death or imfidthfulness ; and he adds, it is no argu- 
ment against this conclusion that you have been mar- 
ried to one who is a heathen, whilst you are a Christian ; 
this is no reason for the dislocation of the bond; it is 
no ground for separation. It may be a reason why you 
should not enter into such a marriage at all, and it is a 
strong one ; but the marriage being formed, you have no 
right as a Christian to separate from the husband who is 
a heathen, or as a Protestant to separate from a woman 
' who is a Romanist. These things you should have 
considered at the first; but being married, even the 
superstition, or the scepticism, or the infidelity, of the 
one, is not to be a reason for the withdrawal and 
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renunciation of the bond by the other. Now, this is a 
very important law ; and so true, so just, so reasonable 
is this law, that it has been incorporated into the statute- 
books of the most enlightened and civilized nations of 
Christendom. 

Then, the next question that was before the apostle 
WBB, whether it was better to marry, or not to many 9 
He says, what indicates great and broad common sense 
agart from inspiration itself, this is a matter entirely 
for your personal consideration. He assumes, nay, he 
asserts, that marriage in all is honourable, and lawful, 
and right; but if any one choose, either from his own 
personal taste, feeling, convenience, or comfort, not to 
marry, he is not only justified therein, but he will 
escape many difficulties, trials, troubles, perplexities. 
I( however, he prefer to marry, let him know that 
he has done that which is right in the sight of God, 
however perplexing may be many of the trials that 
may yet await him, in an age of fiery persecution; 
80 that, as the apostle says, this is to be determined 
entirely by reference to ourselves as in the sight of 
God. He does not say that ministers must not 
marry; he does not say that a woman more serves 
Christ by becoming a nun than by beaming a wife : 
the very contrary is the testimony of history. But it 
has been quoted very often by the Romanist as a 
triumphant proof of the apostle's preference of celibacy, 
that the apostle says, in one part, it is better not to 
marry, that he who gives not his daughter in marriage 
doeth better; and that in this matter he believes he 
has the Spirit of God. But let it be observed that he 
gives a reason for this judgment. It is not a judgment 
pronounced binding always, everywhere, in all circum- 
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should not enter into such a marriage at all, and it is a 
strong one ; but the marriage being formed, you have no 
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renunciation of the bond by the other. Now, this is a 
very important law ; and so true, so just, so reasonable 
is this law, that it has been incorporated into the statute- 
books of the most enlightened and civilized nations of 
Christendom. 

Then, the next question that was before the apostle 
was, whether it was better to marry, or not to many 9 
He says, what indicates great and broad common sense 
apart from inspiration itself, this is a matter entirely 
for your persoDal consideration. He assumes, nay, he 
asserts, that marriage in all is honourable, and lawful, 
and right; but if any one choose, either from his own 
personal taste, feeling, convenience, or comfort, not to 
marry, he is not only justified therein, but he will 
escape many difficulties, trials, troubles, perplexities. 
I^ however, he prefer to marry, let him know that 
he has done that which is right in the sight of God, 
however perplexing may be many of the trials that 
may yet await him, in an age of fieiy persecution; 
so that, as the apostle says, this is to be determined 
entirely by reference to ourselves as in the sight of 
God. He does not say that ministers must not 
many; he does not say that a woman more serves 
Christ by becoming a nun than by becoming a wife : 
the very contrary is the testimony of histoiy. But it 
has been quoted very often by the Romanist as a 
triumphant proof of the apostle's preference of celibacy, 
that the apostle says, in one part, it is better not to 
many, that he who gives not his daughter in marriage 
doeth better; and that in this matter he believes he 
has the Spirit of God. But let it be observed that he 
gives a reason for this judgment. It is not a judgment 
pronounced binding always, everywhere, in all circum- 
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stances, and under all conditions; but plainly and 
obviously a judgment formed under the special circum- 
stances in which the Corinthian Church was then placed ; 
for he uses the expression, in giving judgment upon this 
subject, "The present distress, the present trouble." 
The present persecution, evidently, in which Christians 
were placed, made him say that, under existing circum- 
stances, it was better for them to " abide even as I." 
And therefore he says, that if they can, and feel it per- 
sonally to be their calling so to remain, it is much 
better they should. He does not lay down this as a 
lasting law; the very reverse : he gives it as his judg- 
ment here, in the 26th verse, that ''This is good for 
the present distress ; it is good for a man so to be.** 
He evidently shows it was a condition to be chosen 
then because of the present distress; but a condition 
that might be rejected afterwards as more according 
to the mind of God, and the duty of the individual. 
Even now, however, marriage has troubles which single 
life has not. Their troubles, their trials, their griefs, 
sorrows, bereavements, and losses, always operative, 
would be the more bitter at a time when to be baptized 
was to be marched to pi;ison, or to profess Christ was 
to be thrown to the wild beasts. In so sad a state of 
things these feelings would be painfully entangling, 
which, if the bond were not formed, could not of course 
be experienced. And therefore he says that for the 
present distress celibacy was preferable. But it may 
not be preferable now. Your own judgment, your own 
circumstances, and condition in life, — ^in other words, 
common sense and Christian principle, — ^will regulate 
and guide every human being in such and so responsible 
a matter. 
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The apostle introduces, in two or three parts of this 
chapter^ a kind of expression which seems somewhat 
perplexing and very strange. He says, "Unto the 
married I command, yet not I, hut the Lord." And 
in another place, "I have no commandment of the 
Lord; yet I give my judgment as one that hath 
obtained mercy." Now, some have tried to seize these 
admissions incorporated in this chapter, as if they were 
acknowledgments of the apostle that he was not in- 
spired. But it seems to me to incline all the other 
way ; because a man that professed to be inspired, as 
he does in other parts, being a conscious impostof, 
would keep up the pretence and profession of inspira- 
tion throughout, and would seize every opportunity of 
dictating instead of advising, on the ground that he 
was inspired of God. But he says, on some delicate 
questions of evanescent application, not of lasting 
value, he was not inspired to give an opinion ; and the 
very exception that he makes proves the general fact 
that he was inspired when he wrote these epistles to 
the Romans, the Corinthians, and others. It is there- 
fore plain, that instead of this being a proof that he 
was not inspired, it is a proof of the strict integrity of 
the apostle, who always assumes to be inspired through- 
out; but in the two exceptional instances, where he 
gives the judgment of an experienced Christian, not 
the inspired statement of an inspired apostle, we see 
the candour and honesty of one who always spoke 
truth, and in every instance, except in . these two 
which he acknowledges, was inspired by the Holy 
Spirit of Grod to write it. 

How beautifully does the apostle close all this ! We 
have an evidence of one of those bright, moral, and 
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guiding laws, emerging from questions of transient and 
temporary value. He says, ^* But this I say, bretiiren, 
the time is short;" these questions will soon all be 
settled by your standing at the judgment-seat, where 
the relationships of life are only called up as &r as 
ihey are aasookted ^th your respoBsibufty. And, 
therefore, he says, '^ The time is short; it remaineth, 
that they that have wives be as though they had none ;'* 
that the cares, the anxieties, the troubles, the grie&, 
the fears, the forebodings of married life, should all be 
merged in the brighter prospects of an eternal life. 
^'And it remains that they that weep be as though 
they wept not.'* To weep is human ; to weep tears of 
despair is most unchristian; to. weep as though you 
wept not, that is divine; ^' And they that rejoice as 
though they rejoiced not.'' He is not speaking of 
demoniac joy, which is wicked, nor of Christian joy, 
which is joy exceeding, and full of glory; but of that 
ordinary joy, which a man has in his possessions, in his 
books, in his learning, in his friends, in his companions, 
in his fireside ; in other words, of human joy, which he 
says is a right and a proper joy ; only it is to be a joy 
that, in comparison of the other joy, is to be as thou^ 
you rejoiced not. "And they that buy, as though 
they possessed not." Then property is right; all 
things in common, or communism, is not scriptural 
Tou may buy in the market, you may possess at 
home; it is not sinful, it is responsibility: but you 
are to possess as though you possessed not; your 
heart and treasure are not to be in your possessiona. 
"And they that use the world:" then, you may use 
the world; you may read its papers, you may mix 
in its scenes, you may mingle in its society, you may 
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employ all its rescmrces for the aooompliBhment -of 
ends that are good; only you are to use it, ^^ not as 
abusing it,", to the gratification of sinM passions, and 
to remember that " the &8hion of it ** — a word bor- 
rowed firom the drama, from the Greek drama — 
^'passeth away." Ton remember the figure of the 
wonderfol interpreter of human nature, when he says, 

" AU the world 's a stage. 
The men and women merely players." 

Such is one of those remarkable coincidences, if not 
a copy, between the penetration of great genius and 
the disclosures of divine truth. Now, the apostle says 
'* The feshion of it;" it is a stage, and all the men and 
women that are on it are merely wearing characters 
which are not real. On the stage a man appears as a 
king ; and when he goes behind the scenes, his robes, 
and crown^ and worthless sceptre, are laid aside, and he 
is a common man again. Another walks the stage as 
a queen; she retires, and ceases to appear what she 
seemed to be. The &shion, the form, the character^ 
that we appear in — ^the extrinsic circumstantial distinc- 
tions of life — are scenic, they are not real ; we must put 
them off, and appear behind the scenes of life, and at 
the judgment-seat, not as kings and queens, and rich 
and poor, but either as sinners by nature or saints by 
grace. These are realities. 

1. Marriage, so far from being regarded as a state of 
defilement, is set forth as the very reflection of Christ 
and the Church. 

2. Ascetics have exhausted their ingenuity in ex- 
plaining away what endures — ^the obvious meaning of 
St. Paul. 
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3. Marriage, as existing in St. Paul's days, had few 
of its gentler and softer features. The husband was a 
master, and the wife -very subordinate. 

4. Queen Elizabeth was the advocate of celibacy. 
She said, " England is my husband, and her people my 
children;" and it was her wish to have recorded on her 
tombstone, '^ Here lies Elizabeth, who lived and died a 
maiden queen.'* But how wide the gap between her 
and the Eoyal Lady, Queen Victoria, who so shines as 
wife and mother 1 
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"But this I say, brethren, the time is short: it 
remaineth^ that both they that have wives be as though 
they had none; and they that weep, as though they 
wept not; and they that rejoice, as though they rejoiced 
not; and they that buy, as though they possessed not; 
and they that use this world, as not abusing it : for the 
&8hion of this world passeth away." 

These words, already briefly referred to, constitute 
the inference which St. Paul draws from a series of dis- 
cossions on questions of very great relative and social 
importance. They embosom those great practical truths 
which he evokes from a discussion of terrestrial and 
transient relations. The true close to all such discus- 
sions, and the true spirit in which we should entertain 
them, is to realize the fiict, that the time for settling 
such questions is so short that they should be soon 
Bottled, and the weightier that the more momentous in- 
terests of the soul and eternity may come more vividly 
and fully before us. " This I say, the time is short" 
Need we repeat the truism every one constantly utters, 
and no one correspondingly feels — ^the shortness of 
human life? Like a flower that grows up in the spring,, 
blossoms in the summer, dies before autunm, and is 

VOL. VII. J 
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liable even to £Eule before that ; like the grass that must 
either &11 before the scythe of the mower, or that withers 
bj excessive sunshine ; and like the flower of the grass 
are the very chiefs of humanity, who look more beau- 
tiful, but are only by their elevation exposed to speedier 
destruction, and by their very height more liable to be 
beaten down by the wind or the descending rain. AU 
feel how soon infancy passes into youth, youth into 
manhood, manhood into old age. When we look for- 
ward the years seem endless, the perspective long, 
almost inexhaustible. But when we look back from 
each ledge that we have attained in climbing the mount 
of life, we see how very short the space over which we 
have travelled, and how true is the word of Scripture, 
'* Our days are as a shadow, that continueth not." 

The time the apostle refers to may be taken in the 
first instance as the time of life. At longest it is 
short; three score and ten, or four score, or even five 
score years, very rapidly pass away : like the sands in 
the glass, like a mountain torrent rushing to the 
main, they soon exhaust themselves; and ^* m%n goeth 
to his long home, and the mourners go about the 
streets."' The visions of youth soon grow dim; the 
vigour of manhood soon begins to fall ; the infirmities 
of old age very soon come; and then we feel, what we 
only mid before, " The time of life is short." But all 
this is on the . supposition that life lasts to its full 
measure; all this supposes that the spring of life 
gradually uncoils, and omits the fact that it often snaps 
asunder, and mail perishes in the mid-time of his days. 
We see in every churchyard graves of infants, and of 
youth, and of manhood, and of old age, teaching us, 
not in Scripture words, but in words very often re- 
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peated, " In the midst of life we are in death." We 
know not what a day may bring forth. The time of 
life is short when it is longest, and it is uncertain 
always. There is one thing certain; it must cease; it 
18 uncertain when. '* It remains, therefore, that they 
that have wives be as though they had none ; and they 
that weep, as though they wept not; and they that 
buy, as though they possessed not." 

Th^ time of privilege is also short. We know not 
that next year we shall be in a place where the Gospel 
is preached, or that we shall have opportunities of 
hearing that Gospel ; we know not that we shall have 
physical health to enable us to go where it is proclaimed, 
or that we shall have mental vigour to apprehend it as 
we do now. And besides, there is an accepted time, a 
tmo as the day of salvation. How long it may last, 
whether for years, or months, or weeks, or days, none 
can say; we only know that the present is the most mo- 
mentous epoch in our life; aud that however long that 
time of privilege may be, it is at longest very short. 

These remarks upon the shortness of life, and the 
shortness, especially, of privilege, which is a parenthesis 
in life, remind us of a very important fact; that this 
life, therefore, cannot be our all. It is impossible to 
conclude that man, with his forethought, his forebod- 
ings, his knowledge of what he is, his foi'eknowledge 
that he must die, and his shrinking from it, and his 
desire to live, and the little opportunities often given 
him for living ; — it is impossible, looking at all these 
things, to conclude that this life is our all. And we 
know that it is untrue so to conclude, when we open 
God's Word, which tells us, "After death the judgment." 
This life, then, however short, is long enough to prepare 

i2 
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for another; however short, it is an opportunity for 
every one, without exception, to lay hold upon the 
hope that is set hefore him. It is not so short that it 
cannot be made the porch of eternity; it is not so long 
as to be a substitute for that eternity; it is long enough 
to answ^ the great design that God had in launching 
us upon the tide of life, to watch, to pray, to trust, to 
make ready to go hence, and enter on a new and a 
nobler state of being. 

"The time is short;" therefore let us turn it to prac- 
tical and instant purposes. The time is short, the 
epicurean would say; therefore let us eat, drink, and. 
be merry, for to-morrow we die. The time is short ; 
therefore, the ascetic, or the monk, would say, let us go 
into a convent, and leave the world, and take no more 
trouble in its affairs and its concerns. The time is 
short, an apostle says; then act neither as the epicurean 
nor as the ascetic, but as the Christian must feel to be 
common sense as well as inspiration, *' Let those that 
weep be as though they wept not ; and they that rejoice, 
as though they rejoiced not ; and tl;ey that use the world, 
as not abusing it : for the fashion of it speedily passeth 
away." In other words, every exhortation that is givea 
us in the Bible, based upon the shortness of life, leads 
us to feel, " Occupy till I come," Short or long, the 
Bible's grand prescription is, that the sentinel shall be 
upon his beat, that the Christian shall be upon his 
watch, and that we shall live, fulfilling life's lowliest 
duties with all our might, having our hearts where our 
treasure is, in heaven. 

" It remains that they that have wives be as though 
they had none." He evidently alludes to the parable, 
" I have married a wife, and I cannot come." Therefore, 
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says the apostle, instead of that heing a tie, it ought to 
he the very reverse. Tour relationship must not he 
made an ohstruction to your progress, hut an impulse. 
No relationship that is formed upon earth should ever 
supersede, or deaden, or darken in the least our sense 
of an eternal relationship to God. '' It remains that 
they that weep he as though they wept not." Then, 
it is not sinful to weep. The Stoics of old said that 
man hecame perfect as he hecame granite ; that is, the 
absence of feeling was their attribute of perfection. 

But there is a triumphant confutation of all such 
nonsense in one short text — " Jesus wept." Christians 
may weep at some bitter loss, some painful bereave- 
ment, some heavy trial. But whatever it be, they must 
weep not as those that despair, not as those that 
despond, not as those that have no hope; but while 
they weep, it must be weeping tempered by holier 
and better thoughts, that it shall be as though they 
wept not. 

"They that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not.** 
He is speaking of earthly joy. There are four sorts of 
joy; there is sensual and sinful joy, there is demoniac 
joy, and there is human joy, and there is divine or 
spiritual joy. In spiritual things we may rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory. But the apostle is 
speaking here of the joy that any man takes in his 
home, in his fiemn, in bis merchandise, in his attain- 
ments, in his books, in his studies, in all the things 
with which he is associated ; to have joy from which is 
perfectly lawful, and to joy in which is not in any shape 
sinful : the only thing required is, that the joy shall 
be so tempered by a sense of higher thoughts, and by 
waters from higher springs, that it shall be a joy as if 
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it were no joy at all, '^ Rejoice as though you rejoiced 
not;" that is, it must not be excess. 

" Buy as though you possessed not ; and to use the 
world, as not abusing it : for the fashion of this world 
passeth away." Then, you may go to the market ; it 
is not sinful to sell in the market, it is not sinful to 
buy in the market; and that man who, in his shop, 
does his duty to himself, to his family, to his customers, 
in the fear of God^ is serving and honouring God in 
his place. It is not sinful, therefore, to buy or to 
exchange the things of this world in mercantile and 
commercial pursuits. But they that buy must sit so 
loose to what they have bought, think so little of it in 
comparison of a heavenly inheritance, feel so weak an 
attachment to it in comparison of their attachment to 
unsearchable riches, that when they have made their 
bargain, and bought what they valued, and have it for 
their own, they ^nust feel in reference to it as if they 
had it not ; that is, be ready to part with it when the 
Master calls for it, and to give it up when he, in his 
providence, requires the sacrifice. 

" And they that use the world," in the next place, 
" as not abusing it." Then we may use the world, we 
may have the world ; for how could we use it unless we 
had it? It is not sinful, therefore, to be rich, if riches 
have been left you, or earned honestly, &irly, and 
without covetousness, and exaction, and selfishness. It 
is not sinful to have; it is not sinful to buy; it is not 
sinful, therefore, to possess. Only what you possess 
you must so use, and so possess, as if you possessed it 
not; and you must so use the riches that God has given 
you as never to be charged with abusing them; that 
is, turning them to bad purposes, to gratify the lust of 
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the eye, the pride of life, the love of this present 
world. 

And what do we learn from aU this, then? That we 
may weep, that we may rejoice, that we may marry, 
that we may buy, that we may have property ; showing 
that all those things about which monks, and hermits^ 
and ascetics, and epicureans, and sensualists, and world- 
lings, have quarrelled and rushed to eztremes^-have 
their place in God*s Word, and a place that they may 
occupy in the Christian's heart; till one knows not 
which most to admire, the thorough good sense, or the 
lofty inspiration, that runs through every page of that 
most wonderful book, the Bible. 

He assigns the reason for it all. He says, ''The 
fashion of this world passeth away." Tim word 
''Cushion" is in the Greek allusive to the dxfama, a 
play, a tragedy; and the idea is, that the fashion that 
one has passes away. In the ancient drama actors put 
on masks, and appeared in masks; they were also 
dressed according to the character they sustained. 

Now, the idea conveyed by the, fashion of the world 
passing away in the apostle's mind is, that men appear 
to be what they are not; just as the actor spends his 
brief hour upon the stage as a king, is treated as a 
king, addressed as a king; but the moment he steps off 
the stage the mask is laid aside, and the crown, and 
the sceptre, and the robes, and he appears what he was 
and what he reaUy is. So, says the apostle, all the 
masks of this world, that make us look what we are 
not, are dropping off; all the circumstance, all the 
masquerade of life, is rapidly disappearing, and the 
&shion of all things is passing constantly away. Do 
we not feel it so ] Every day new fietces, new voices, 
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new inoidentSy new scenes, new circumstances; till, 
when you go back to the scenes of your youth, you 
feel aU is changed. And yet it is not so much that 
these are changed as that your feelings are changed. 
And the whole world itself, all its economy, is under- 
going change; none can prevent it Therefore, says 
the apostle, how important, how dutiful, to lift our 
affections above the masquerade, above the theatre, 
above the dramatic appearances that are not real, to 
those realities where we are not play kings, but true 
kings and priests unto God and to his Christ for ever 
and for ever. 

Thus we see the admirable practical advice given by 
the apostle in these most precious words. Let us 
therefore set our affections not upon things that are 
beneath, but upon things that are above. It is not 
said, let us dislodge every earthly thought, let us snap 
every earthly tie, — it is not so enjoined; but let the 
heavenly tie be stronger : '^ Seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and all other things shall 
be added.*' The Gospel does not require us to cease 
to be human ; it asks us only to beautify the human 
by accepting and adding the dignity and glory of the 
Divine. It asks us to live as men, but as Christian 
men, strangers, pilgrims, sojourners, whose home is in 
the future, whose heart should be in the future also, 
where Christ our Saviour is. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OXNTILB DnrFIOULTISS — FOOD OFFERED TO IDOLS — IS IT LAWFUL 
TO EAT IT ? — CONTROYEBST — LOVE AND LIGHT— ONE LIYINQ GOD 
— BTMPATHT WITH THE WEAK — TOLERATION. 

In order thoroughly to understand this chapter, it is 
requisite that we should recoUect that precisely as 
oonformity to the rites of Moses was the great question 
that perplexed and irritated many of the early Chris- 
tian converts from among the Jews ; so the question, 
whether things that had been c^ered in the heathen 
temple to a heathen idol might be eaten when pur- 
chased in the market for this purpose by those Gentiles 
who were converts to Christianity, was the great topic 
that perplexed and irritated the Qentile mind. It is 
also necessary to recollect that the origin of the dispute, 
or the practical difficulty, — ^for such that dispute had 
become — ^was this. In the heathen temples at Home 
and at Corinth, and everywhere throughout heathen- 
dom, the animal was first offered in sacrifice; a portion 
was eaten by the priest, the rest was exposed for 
sale in the market, and might be purchased at the 
market-price by anybody who was so disposed. But 
certain Christians thought that to purchase meat, or 
animal food, that had been first offered to an idol in a 
heathen temple, and to partake of that as their ordi- 
nary nutriment and common and every-day meal, was in 
some degree to countenance idol wor^p and indirectly 
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to regard that as harmless which was really blasphemy 
against the true God, and injurious to the best, even 
the eternal, interests of man. When this question 
arose, and was discussed by the Corinthian converts, 
and followed by many painfully practical and grievous 
results, the apostle> among other subjects, takes it up, 
and gives the splendid lesson of toleration, forbearance, 
indulgence, sympathy with the weak, and restraint 
on the part of the strong, which makes it a model in 
all similar controversies for all ages, and for all 
branches of the Christian Church. 

Now he begins the chapter by saying that, as concern- 
ing those things sold in the market which originally, 
probably twenty-four hours ago, were offered up in 
sacrifice to an idol, we know that we Christians all have 
perfect knowledge; although we should never forget 
that it is possible to have clear knowledge, and yet to be 
destitute of that charity, that forbearance, that love 
to a brother, which makes our knowledge practical, 
useful, and available. And then, he says, if any man, 
however, think that he knoweth anything ; if he think 
he is so enlightened that he needs not another ray to be 
added to the splendour of his information ; then let him 
know how much he is mistaken, and that he really 
knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know it. But this 
we are sure of, that if any man love God, he is known 
of God, recognised by Crod, taught, guided, protected 
by him. 

Now, having laid down these great maxims, that 
what was specially required was not so much intensity 
of light as intensity of love, not so much clearer infor- 
mation as richer grace, he proceeds to discuss the 
question in the following words. " As conceming^ 
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therefore^ the eating of those things that are offered in 
sacrifice unto idols, we Christians know that an idol is 
nothing in the world ;" it is a piece of gold, or silver, 
or wood, or stone ; it has ears, but it cannot hear ; it 
has lips, but it cannot speak; it is a dead, dumb 
thing ; in itself and of itself of no value and of no 
worth in the sight of God, or in the estimate of man ; 
" for we know quite well that there is none other God 
but one" — the grand thought, the dominant idea, in the 
creed of every Christian. For, he says, though there be 
in the Gentile world those that are called gods, whether 
in heaven or in earth ; — the heathen divided their gods 
into ^€01 *0\vfnru)i and hn\66vioi*, that is, gods that 
were in heaven and gods that were on earth, gods that 
were on Olympus, and at Rome, dii majores and dii 
minores; though there may be many of these gods, 
Jupiter, and Juno, and Mars, and such like; — yet 
we know, and in our experience we feel, that there 
is but one living God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, and we in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom are all things, and we by him. But, he says, 
there is not in every man that knowledge ; for some, 
with the conscious knowledge and perception of the 
wickedness of idolatry, and of the evil that exists in 
giving it the least countenance, yet eat of the sacrifices 
that have been, offered to the idol, not caring that they 
thus countenance what is wicked in the sight of God ; 
and their conscience is thereby defiled — they are guilty 
of sin. But, he says, abstractly, and without reference 
to our weakness, failings, imperfections, scrupulosity of 
conscience ; without reference to these things, he says, 
" meat," whether offered to an idol or not, '* com- 
mendeth us not to God : for neither, if we eat, are we 
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the better ; neither, if we eat not, are we the worse. 
The kingdom of God is not meat and drink." Then, 
what is the only lesson, says the apostle, that we are to 
learn? Take heed lest our liberty to eat what is sold 
in the market, asking no questions, and indifferent 
whether it has been sacrificed to an idol or not ; take 
heed lest this liberty of ours become a stumbling-block 
to them that are weak. That is, if a weak Christian 
brother, who has a very scrupulous mind, see you 
doing a thing which you feel to be right, but which he 
believes to be in itself intrinsically sinful ; then you 
had much better forbear, in order that you may not 
offend that weak brother, than do what is perfectly 
lawful, at the risk of your liberty becoming the occa- 
sion of offence to him. If a thing in itself be indifferent 
to you, because more enlightened ; but if to that weak 
brother the thing be intrinsically sinful — ^he is not 
speaking of abuse, but of use — ^then it will be on your 
part a beautiful instance of forbearance, of charity, of 
self-restraint, if you abstain from what is in itself good 
in your estimate, because a brother whom you would 
not offend believes your partaking of it, whatever it 
may be, to be intrinsically and essentially sinful : and 
the consequence will be, that through thy knowledge of 
what is good, and right, and lawful, the weak brother, 
thinking you are insincere, may renounce the truth, 
and perish in his sins. 

" Wherefore," he says, " if eating of uiimal food 
make my brother to offend;" that is to say, if he 
believes that eating animal food is in itself sinful; 
'^ then," says the apostle, with a magnanimity the most 
beautiful, with a self sacrifice the most glorious, '' I will 
abstain from animal food as long as the world lasteth. 
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rather tHan be the means of causing one weak brother, 
who has mistaken notions on the subject, to renoimce 
that blessed Gospel which is the only salvation of 
sinners, and to perish in estrangement and alienation 
from Him in whom alone there is redemption and for- 
giveness of sin." 

Now in the whole chapter you have, first of all, a 
magnificent lesson of sympathy with those who are not 
equally enlightened with you, and have scruples whi^h 
your superior discernment enables you to despise. You 
are not to say to a less enlightened Christian, '' You are 
foolish ; you are weak ; you are silly ;" but you are to 
bear and forbear, till the grey twilight in his mind 
bursts into the brightness of meridian day. And, 
secondly, we learn a most important and precious 
lesson of toleration. Differences have been, differ- 
ences will be : we are not to persecute with fire and 
&got them that differ from us ; but we ourselves are 
rather to sacrifice and suffer personally in our own 
interests rather than do that which is unjust, or occa- 
sion a stumbling-block which may be prevented, or 
lead to perish a weak brother who might otherwise be 
secured in the knowledge, enjoyment, and profession of 
the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. The great law of the 
Gospel is that the greatest sinners we are to tolerdte, not 
to persecute. The greatest errorists we are to try to 
enlighten, not to imprison or to bum. But no tolera- 
tion that we show to the person is for one moment 
to make us connive at his sin, or cease to denounce his 
errors ; for fedthfulness to truth, refutation of error, 
denunciation of sin, are all perfectly compatible with 
love to the sinner, sympathy with him who has gone 
astray, and affection for those that know not better. 
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Thus ChriBtianily has not been exceeded in these 
lessons of toleration, of sympathy, and of love, in the 
eighteen centuries that have elapsed since this chapter 
was written ; but now, as in all previous times, the age 
is coming up to the Bible — the Bible is still ahead of 
the age. 

1. Knowledge says, all things are lawful ; but love 
says, all things are not expedient 

2. There is indicated here a connexion between love 
and knowledge. So '' every one that loveth is bom of 
God, and knoweth God." If objects of God's knowledge, 
we are the objects of his care and love. " Thou hast 
found ffrace in my sight ; for I know thee by name.** 
All we know is merely a reflection of God's knowledge 
of us. 

3. " We that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak, and not to please ourselves. Let every 
one of us please his neighbour, for his good to edifica- 
tion ; for even Christ pleased not himself." " Whoso 
shall offend one of these little ones that believe in me, 
it were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth 
of the sea." 

4. Paul shows in this chapter a degree and delicacy 
of toleration of exquisite beauty, purity, and greatness. 
He who was so uncompromising, is yet so charitable 
and tolerant. There is no real toleration save where is 
earnest and deep conviction. 



CHAPTER IX. 

tSLTJE BROTHERLY LOVE— CLERICAL MARRIAGE — MINISTER'B RIGHT 
TO SUPPORT PERMANENT AND SEPARATE MINISTRT — MINISTERS 
NOT FRnBBTS— NON-ESSENTIALS— SELF-DENIAL. 

What a magnificent portrait is presented in the chapter 
we have read of the responsibilities, the duties^ and the 
dignities of a true preacher of the Gospel of Christ ! In 
the previous chapter the apostle stated that if eating 
meat should lead his brother to suppose that he was 
sanctioning the practice' of heathen idolatry, in order 
to conciliate a brother, without compromising essential 
and vital truths he would abstain from that which he 
regarded as almost a necessary article of food whilst 
the world itself lasted. 

But in this chapter he shows that this was not the 
only thing which he could abstain from, in order to 
conciliate the victims of error or prejudice to the 
acceptance of the everlasting Gospel. He begins, 
therefore, the chapter by saying, " Am I not an apostle 1 
am I not free ? " Have I not perfect liberty to eat meat 
or not, as I please ; to take wine or not, as I deem 
expedient ? I give not up my freedom as a Christian, 
because I sacrifice my preferences as a man. '' Have I 
not seen Jesus Christ our Lord ? " the seal, the token, 
the proof of an apostle ; *' when he caught me midway 
to Damascus, revealed himself to me in intolerable 
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splendour ; and called to me^ ^ Saul, Saul^ why perse- 
cutest thou me r " " And if you doubt my apostleship," 
he says, " are not you, the creatures transformed by 
grace through my ministry, seals and tokens that I am 
what I here profess to be 9 And if I be not to others 
according to their judgment, certainly I am to you." 

The third verse is an explanation of what he has 
said. *' This that I have now stated is my answer to 
them that examine me ; this is my explanation to those 
who have difficulties about my position." 

Then he goes on to say, recurring to the subject of 
the previous chapter, *' Have we not power to eat meat, 
if we choose, though offered to an idol 9 because I hold" 
an idol to be nothing. Have we not power to drink 
wine, if we please, though that wine may have been 
poured out as a libation to a heathen god ? Have we not 
power" — and here the word " power" is not physical 
force j but . it means divine right, inalienable privilege 
— " to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as other 
apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas 1" 
Now what does this show ? First, that marriage in the 
case of a minister of the Gospel is simply a matter of 
choice, not a matter of obligation ; certainly not a 
thing utterly and entirely forbidden. Paul says he had 
power, privilege, right, authority, apostle as he was, to 
lead about a wife, if he so preferred it ; alluding to the 
discussion which we have already perused .in a pre- 
vious chapter ; and that he claimed the same right as 
Cephas, that is, Peter ; asserted by the Western Apos- 
tasy to be the first pope, who, says Paul, was married. 
It is also recorded in one of the Gospels, that his wife's 
mother was sick; surely no inconclusive proof that 
Peter — Pope or Presbyter — ^was plainly a married man. 
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How then it is poesible to argue^ with these plain 
statements staring us in the face, that the marriage of 
the priesthood or clergy is altogether either unscrip- 
tural or inexpedient, seems to me a feat only worthy 
of a church characterised by all signs and wonders, 
and deceivableness of unrighteousness. 

He goes on to state that not only has he this power 
or privilege, but also that he has a right to main- 
tenance, if he choose to exact it. He says, "What 
soldier goeth a warfare any time at his own charges ? " 
None ; every soldier expects his pay. " Who plants 
a vineyard exclusively that others may gather the 
grapes *?" Surely none; for he eateth himself of the 
fruit thereof. " And who feeds a flock, and takes no 
advantage or benefit from that flock?" He says, " I 
appeal to your own experience. Then do I say these 
things merely from my own fancy 1 Does not the Word 
of God say so also 1 for, is it not written in the law, that 
thou shalt not" — an institution of exquisite mercy — 
" muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the 
com." This was the ancient way of winnowing com, 
or beating out the seed from the husk by an ox 
treading on it ; and the law laid down was, " Thou 
shalt not muzzle histnouth" — that is, prevent him from 
eating. Then he asks, " Doth God take care of oxent 
No ; that is not the reason of the law, though there 
may be a reference to that also in the law ; but he 
saith it for our sakes, to teach us a gr^at lesson. For 
our sakes, no doubt, this is written; that he that 
plougheth should plough in hope, and that he that 
tJbresheth in hope should be partaker of his hope.'* 
And then he argues, very naturally, " If we, the 
ministers of the Gospel, have sown tmto you spiritual 
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things, it is not a great thing if ve should reap of you*' 
— ^keeping up the figure he began with — " in temporal 
and secular things." Now then, first, this seems to me^ 
though it may be in opposition to the tenets of some 
to prove the existence not only of the ministerial office 
exercised by the gifted brother, but of the ministerial 
office vested in persons as a permanent, and scriptural, 
and actual institution. The apostle here speaks clearly 
of two classes — the teacher and the taught ; and the 
one so severed from the other that the taught is expected 
to maintain with secular things the teacher from whose 
lips he has learned the words of everlasting life. I 
cannot con(feive that all the allusions to the Christian 
ministry scattered throughout the New Testament are 
descriptions merely of a function that any one and every 
one may exercise ; it does seem they are descriptions 
of an office coextensive and coeval with the duration of 
the Christian Church, until " all shall be taught of the 
Lord, and they shall no more teach every man his 
brother, saying. Know the Lord." 

Then the apostle draws a parallel between them that 
minister at the altar and in the temple with those that 
preach the Gospel. Now notice here, if the Christian 
ministry had been a priesthood, as some allege it to be, 
would Paul so describe it as he has done in the 13th 
and 14th verses ? He is comparing it with the Jewish 
priesthood : he says, " They which wait at the altar ;" 
*' they which minister about holy things ;" language 
predicated of a priest. But when he speaks of himself 
and those that were to succeed him, he says, " Even so 
hath the Lord ordained, that they which preach the 
Gospel should live of the Gospel j" as a contrast to 
ministering in sacred things, and waiting at the altar. 
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Tou have here then incidentally brought out the idea, 
that in the Christian Church there is no official priest- 
hood; because there is no altar, and there is no expia- 
tory victim to be offered upon that altar. 

The apostle then proceeds to explain the ground of 
all this self-denial and restraint upon his own part He 
says, " Though I do all this, I have nothing to glory 
in." To preach the Gospel with me is not a piece 
of expediency, nor a ground of my seeking human 
praise ; it is a necessity, it is a divine instinct, it is 
a celestial impulse ; I dare not, I caimot, I will not 
resist it ; for I feel sounding in the depths of my heart 
a terrible woe if I preach not the Gospel. And, there- 
fore, in denying^myself, in refusing what I have a right 
to, in not marrying where I might marry, in not 
exacting payment and stipend where I might exact it, 
I am not doing these things to gain human iclcU; 1 
am doing what I feel in present circumstances to be 
the highest and holiest expediency. And when I preach 
the Gospel, I do it not to gain human praise, but 
because of an inspiration from on high, irresistible and 
foil of force, I can neither disclaim, doubt, nor resist. 

He goes on to say, in the next place, that this great 
object had actuated him throughout ; that he wished 
to make himself a servant of all, that he might gain 
the more. And hence, he says, " Unto the Jews I 
became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to 
them that are under the law, as under the law, that 
1 might gain them that are under the law ;" that is, 
in things non-essential we may become all things to 
all men. In order to gain a brother we should give 
up the deepest and the dearest preference we have, and 
sacrifice the most inveterate prejudice we have felt; 

k2 
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especially, he says, should ministers do so ; lest, when 
they have preached to others, they themselves should 
he, not lost, though that may be true — but such is not 
the idea ; lest they themselves should be oSoki/xoc, dieh 
approved, unsuccessful, pronounced unfaithful and un- 
dutiful ministers and stewards of the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

The Old Testament is part of the rule of faith. St 
Paul appeals to it as such. 

** The stadium, or race-course, of which the apostle 
speaks, was not a mere resort for public amusement, 
but an almost sacred edifice, under the tutelage of the 
patron deity of the Ionian tribes, and surrounded by 
the most solemn recollections of Greece j its white 
marble seats rising like the foundation of a temple in 
the grassy slope, where its outline may still be traced 
under the shadow of the huge Corinthian citadel which 
guards the entrance of the Peloponnesus, and overlook- 
ing the blue waves of the Saronic gulf, with Athens 
glittering in the distance." 




CHAPTER X. 



TYPES — ONLY ONE CHURCH FBOM THE BEOINNINO— OLD TESTAMENT 
NOT SUPERSEDED — SINS OP THE JEWS — ^IDOLATRY— ANCIENT 
MANIFESTATIONS OF GOD OUR SAFETY — THE EUCHARIST — IDOL 
OFFERINGS — GREAT RULE. 



In the summary of the contents of the chapter, pre- 
fixed to it in the common Bible, these words occur, 
" The sacraments of the Jews are types of iOurs." 
Such is not the fact. No sacrament celebrated by 
the ancient Jews is, or can be, a type of ours. Their 
ceremonial observances may be, and were, many of 
them, types of Christ; but to speak of one observance 
being the type of another, is to misunderstand the 
meaning, the nature, and the intention of the two 
economies altogether. 

" I would wish you all to know that our Others, the 
children of Israel, were under the cloud, and all passed 
through the sea; and were all baptized unto Moses, in 
the cloud and in the sea ;*' baptized unto him as their 
leader, their legislator, and their guide; receiving the 
law from him, looking up to him for direction as the 
temporary mediator, typical of the one Mediator be- 
tween God and us, the Lord Jesus Christ. " And they 
did all eat the same spiritual meat, and they did all 
drink the same spiritual drink." Then we, who have 
the New Testament light to direct us, and the Jews, 
who had the Old Testament ceremonies to guide them, 
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equally rest upon the same Saviour, are nourished by 
the same living bread, refreshed by the same inex- 
haustible streams ; belong, therefore, to one Church, are 
the children of one Father, pilgrims to the same com- 
mon home, and heirs of the same blessed and endless 
glory. There never was but one true Church upon 
the earth ; in successive stages of development, indeed, 
but still the same Church, trained from its infancy, in 
the days of Abraham, onward to its nearing manhood 
amidst the light and splendour of the millennial mom. 

But we read that with many of these, whether true 
Christians, or merely in profession, God was not well 
pleased; he therefore punished, or chastened them. 
What they suffered, and the reasons of their suffering, 
are not dead facts, to be laid upon the shelf and to be 
forgotten; but living facts, pregnant with great lessons, 
to which we look, and from which we gather warning, 
encouragement, instruction. What does this prove? 
That the Old Testament is not obsolete ; that it is full 
of practical lessons, of spiritual instruction, and is an 
essential part of that blessed book which is a lamp to 
our feet, and a light to our path. 

He then proceeds to show where they sinned ; and 
to teach us, by the knowledge of their sin, to guard 
against the same. He says, first, they were idolaters. 
They made their golden rings and trinkets into a golden 
calf; they worshipped it as the representative of the 
living God. Is this possible now? Are we liable to 
idolatry? What is idolatry? we ask. It is either sub- 
stituting for God something in this world on which to 
fasten our warmest and strongest affections, or it is to 
worship God through the medium of an image, picture, 
idol, or similitude, which he has not only not enjoined, 
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but has positively inhibited and forbidden. In the 
Church of Rome they are guilty of idolatry, in that 
they worship the image of €rod, as they think, and of 
Christ, instead of the living and the true God. It is in 
vain that they say, " We do not mean to worship the 
image ; we worship what it represents." But idolatry 
consists not simply in terminating the worship in a 
created thing, but in worshipping God by anything de- 
signed to represent him, the use of which he has not 
warranted in his own blessed book. 

Now, the Israelites, when they worshipped the golden 
calf, did not worship it as a divine and living being in 
itself, in whom their worship terminated. They said, 
" These be to represent thy gods, Israel;" they took 
that golden image as a picture of a divine original, and 
meant it to be a representative of the living and true 
God. But because they worshipped him in a way and 
by a form not only not enjoined, but positively for- 
bidden, they were therefore guilty of idolatry. In our 
case, the thought that occupies our first feelings, and 
absorbs our last, that dominates in our heart, guides, 
inspires, and actuates us — it may be money, it may 
be fame, it may be ambition, it may be power, it may 
be rank — whatever it be, that is to us, substantially 
and in the sight of God, our god, and we are guilty of 
idolatry in giving to it the niche that is meant to be 
filled with the presence, and to shine radiant with the 
'glory of God alone. The command of God is, " Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and love him too, 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy strength." 

'' Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of them also 
tempted." Then, Christ is God. They are said, in 
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Exodus, to have tempted Jehovah. The apostle says, 
the Divine Being they tempted was Christ. The in- 
ference^ therefore^ is irresistible that Christ is Jehovah. 
Hence the most learned and competent divines have all 
concluded that those manifestations of Deity scattered 
80 firequently throughout the Old Testament Scriptures, 
were what they call the anthropomorphic manifesta- 
tions of God; or God the Saviour, the Second Person 
in the blessed and glorious Trinity, revealing himself 
then to the children of men. It is clear, however, 
whether this idea be correct or not, that Christ is God^ 
and that worship is due to him; and that if he be not 
God^ the apostle either rashly, ignorantly, or blasphe- 
moufdy says, ^* Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of 
them also tempted, and were destroyed of serpents." 

Now, says the apostle, *' All these things happened 
unto them for ensamples; and they are written for our 
admonition, upon whom the ends of the world are 
come." And the caution we are first to deduce is, 
'^ Let him who thinks he is proof against the aggressions 
of any one of these sins take heed lest he &ilL'* We 
are never so near fiJling as when we feel strong in our 
own strength; we are never so sure of standing as 
when we feel our strength and victory are in God. 
But, says the apostle, no trial has yet overtaken you 
more than humanity can bear, or, rather, more than 
is usual in the experience of man. And, as you are 
the children of God, you may be sure of this; if you 
look up to him for direction, and pray to him for 
strength in the sorest trials, he will either double the 
strength that you have, in order that you may repel the 
temptation with impunity, or he will enable you by his 
providential arrangements to escape from its ordeal, 
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and thus keep you unscathed by the temptation to 
which you have been exposed. We gather, therefore, 
this conchision, that if any one falls into sin, it is 
because he looks not for strength from the fountain of 
strength, or because he trusts in himself ; and he that 
trusts in himself, in the hour and power of peril, is 
emphatically a fool. 

The apostle, speaking of the communion, adds, " The 
cup of blessing that we bless, is it not meant to set 
forth, seal, and apply to believers the communion of 
the blood of Christ ? The bread which we break at 
the communion, is it not meant to set forth, to signify, 
to seal, and vividly to impress, and enable us to realize, 
the participation of all the blessings, and benefits, and 
purchase of the incarnation, the life, the death, the 
sacrifice of Christ 1" It is important to notice in this 
passage the expression "we." This is evidence that 
there is no sacerdotal act at the Lord's table. It is 
not the minister, or priest, or prelate that gives to 
these elements any virtue, or imparts to them any 
consecration; it is the Christian people; and the 
minister who officiates at the communion-table in no 
sense acts as a priest, or as independent of the flock, 
but simply as its mouthpiece; the Christian people are 
the priests and the kings of God. The act we engage 
in is so far priestly, the service we offer is so far sacer- 
dotal, since all Christians are priests; but it is spiritual 
and eucharistic, expressive of thanksgiving and praise, 
not of expiation ; it is the offering, the act, and service, 
not of the clergy, but of all the/ Christian people, who 
with him bless and eat, and take, and drink. 

The apostle next proceeds to speak of things offered 
to idols. The great dispute was in his day about this. 
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Whether now the word ''devils" might not be better 
translated." demons/' is a question that may be well 
entertained. All the gods of the heathen were not 
literally &llen angels; they were supposed to be the 
si)irits of glorified and happy men. Jupiter was once, 
as they thought, a man ; Mercury was once a great 
thief, very expert at stealing, very eloquent in defend- 
ing his thefts J he was canonized and enrolled among 
the gods, looked up to, and worshipped. Venus was 
a licentious person; she was canonized and enrolled 
among the goddesses. So Juno, again, was the queen 
of heaven. These were all supposed to be the spirits 
of men once living on earth, each being called among 
the Greeks Salfuav, literally "a demon;" which strictly 
and properly denotes the spirit of a dead man. Now, 
says the apostle, you cannot have any fellowship with 
them; they do not belong to you; some of them are 
fabulous, others of them were depraved ; none of them 
are divine, or ever gave evidence of belonging to the 
company of the people of God ; and, therefore, beware 
of identifying yourselves with them by any outward 
act, and avoid all possibility of the misconstruction 
that you recognise them, or give any service to them, 
or have any respect for them at all. But at the same 
time, you must not be scrupulous. There is a distinc- 
tion between a sensitive conscience and a scrupulous 
conscience. There are three classes in this matter : 
there are those who have almost dead consciences, who 
sin without feeling; there are those who have sensitive 
consciences, and shrink from the very contact of all that 
is vile; and there is a number of excellent people of 
very scrupulous consciences, who are always troubling 
themselves whether this trifle is right, and whether that 
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whim is wrong, and whether they should do this or 
that Most of the things they are perplexed about are 
meat and drink; not righteousness, and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost 

Now, the apostle, in order to put an end to the pos- 
sibiUty of a scrupulous conscience, says, " Whatsoever 
is sold in the shambles" — ^that is, whatever sort of meat 
is sold, all ceremonial distinctions being abolished, all 
Levitical prohibitions and distinctions being at an end, 
and no impurity being transmissible from the market — 
'^ that you are welcome and it is lawful to eat; and you 
need not trouble yourselves to ask anything about its 
antecedents, its history, or what it has been previously 
associated with ; for the earth is the Lord's, and you 
also are the Lord's; and, therefore, all that is on it is 
for you, and to you, to his glory." Should any person, 
who is not a believer, invite you to a feast, and you 
accept the invitation, which is perfectly lawful; what- 
ever is set before you on the table, eat and do not ask 
him any such questions as — " Was this furst laid upoa 
the altar of aged? or is this part of an animal that was 
hrst sacrificed to Jupiter, or Juno, or Mars, or Mercury, 
or any other ?" Do not ask such questions; but what- 
ever is set before you, that eat, asking no question as &r 
as conscience is concerned. If you want to ascertain 
whether it be wholesome, you may ask that; if you 
want to know whether it be clean, you may make sure 
of that ; but as far as conscience is concerned, do not 
trouble yourselves about a question which really cannot 
affect your moral nature the one way or the other. 
But if the person gratuitously volunteer the statement, 
'* This has been offered in sacrifice to idols," then do not 
eat it; not for your sake, for with you an idol is nothing. 
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and its being offered in sacrifice to an idol does not in 
the least affect the nature of the food, or your respon- 
sibility; but do not eat it for the sake of him that 
presents it, lest he should think that your religion is 
so loose a thing that you can sacrifice it whenever you 
deem it expedient, and that your convictions are so 
weak that you can compromise them in order to be 
courteous. Do not therefore partake of it, lest he 
who has volunteered the information should infer that 
you are not decided and firm in your religious convic- 
tions, and not incapable of compromise, or vacillation 
in righteousness and truth. A man may be uncom- 
promising, and yet not uncharitable ; you may be con- 
ciliatory to the very verge of compromise, and yet 
never compromise essential and vital truth. If it will 
make a friend love you, if it will promote good feeling, 
if it will fulfil the demands of the courtesy of this 
world, sacrifice prejudices, however strong, preferences, 
however many ; but do not sacrifice essential and vital 
truth, or sacred duty, to oblige the world, or to gain 
the applause and ^clat of the mightiest of mankind. 

And then he concludes all this discussion with one 
of those magnificent texts that are so frequently 
sprinkled throughout this precious epistle : your regu- 
lating law everywhere and always is to be this, "Whether 
ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God j " that is, geek to do his will, to promote his cause, 
to reflect his likeness upon the world, and to let men 
see who he is, and what he is, whom you serve, and 
with whom you hope to dwell in glory for ever and 
ever. 



CHAPTER X. 4. 



THX BOCK. 



** And they did all diink the same spiritual drink ; 
for thej drank of that spiritual Rock that followed 
them : and that Rock was Chnst.** 

It seems obvious to every reader of this passage, 
that the word ^' was,** employed by the apostle, denotes 
representation. No one would be so foolish as to sup- 
pose that the rock was turned into Christ. Common 
sense understands Paul to say the rock was the symbol 
of Christ, or that the rock was a representation in its 
relation to the chUdren of Israel temporally of what 
Jesus is to us, as the Great Foundation, or Priest, 
Prophet, and Head of his Church. 

In reviewing the whole history of that remarkable 
race, we are struck with the perversity of human 
nature. To-day we hear the strains of the harp of 
Miriam praising the Lord, because Pharaoh is van- 
quished. To-morrow we hear the murmurings and 
repinings of craven slaves, that they cannot get aU the 
food that they expected. Light and shade, tears and 
smiles, trust and despair, was the April day of Israel, 
and very much the April day of human life stilL 
Every human heart is a microcosm, it is said, of the 
whole world; and every individual heart experiences 
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more or less all the mutations of the nation of Israel. 
What life in Christendom has not its jubilates and its 
misereres, its shadows and its sunshine, its fears and its 
hopes, its suspicions and its trust ? Blessed be God, he 
showed to Israel, as he does to us, that he is slow to 
wrath, and abundant in mercy and goodness, by making 
the very granite rocks pour forth refreshing streams to 
allay the thirst of his unbelieving &mily. 

No doubt this incident was a miracle. But we have 
very loose thoughts about miracles. Every-day life is 
as full of miracles as was the life of Israel in the 
desert. The sun rising, the stars appearing, the growth 
of flowers, are all, as &r as relates to divine presence, 
miracles ; only we are so accustomed to them, that we 
call them ordinary things: but there is just as great an 
amount of divine power in the first snowdrop of spring 
as there was in the blossoming of Aaron's rod. We only 
recognise the miracle when the ordinary process is re- 
versed, and a new and startling one takes place; but all 
nature overflows with miracles, because all nature is 
instinct with Divinity. It is a sad law, that mercies 
and miracles cease to be appreciated in proportion as 
they grow common. The more prodigal God is of his 
goodness and his presence, the less man feels it. 

But let us learn the special reference of the apostle. 
The rock, he says, represented Christ. There is some- 
thing very beautiful in these types in the ancient 
economy. The Jews had the Gospel as truly, though 
not as fully, as we have. It was different in form, but 
not in nature. But there is something very beautiful 
in the thought, that the moment that God began to 
make known the Gospel, he selected portions of this 
earth to reflect the truths of Christianity ; thus recon- 
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secrating creation to be onoe more what it once was, 
and what we are sure it will be i^ain, a lesson book 
only second to the inspired Word of God. 

The rock was a meet symbol of Christ in this re- 
spect, that He is the Bock on which his Church rests ; 
which Church is not the Church of England, nor the 
Church of Scotland, nor any other sect, but the com- 
pany of all true Christians, regenerated by the Holy 
Spirit of God. Against this Church the gates of hell, 
that is, death, shall never prevail. It is the collection 
of living " Peters" (irerpoi) laid upon the one " Petra," 
which Eock is Christ. 

Christ is also the source of refreshment and of rest. 
He is as the " shadow of a great rock in a weary land." 
Those who have been in eastern lands, or in a sultry 
climate, well know how refreshing is the projecting 
shade of a rock. It is under Christ's shadow that we 
have peace. This Bock was God manifest in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself. If we look at 
creation, it is marred and injured; if we look to Mount 
Sinai, we see God hostile; but if we study God as he is 
made known in Christ, there we see him merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering, forgiving iniquity, transgres- 
sion, and sin. 

But the great feature in the allusion of the apostle 
is, the blessings that flow from the Bock. We read that 
the waters which burst from the rock flowed through 
the desert, and continued with the children of Israel to 
the end of their journey. Our blessed Lord referred 
to these waters when he said to the woman of Samaria, 
that he could give her living water. The thirsting of 
the Israelites for the water that flowed from the rock, 
was a dim foreshadow of the thirsting of all humanity 
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for Hying waters. The instant man fell there grew up 
in his bosom an intense thirst for Crod, though he knew 
it not. This thirst is the evidence of something wrong, 
and the prophecy also of what is needed to supply it; 
the living water that God ^ves. No leaf from earth's 
tree can satisfy men's deep wants; no spring in this 
earth can refr^ the soul ; till man find living religion, 
till he become a true Christian, he will still thirst 

An excellent clergyman, now a rector in the Church 
of England, who, before he was ordained, was a captain 
in a cavalry regiment in Spain, and was present at the 
retreat of Corunna, told me that he had to pass over 
a battle-field the evening after the battle was fought ; 
he said the wind swept coldly over it, and bore upon it 
the wild cry of inniunerable voices, "Water! water!" 
That battle-field was the type of all humanity. Its 
cry is " water;" but not water that earth's rivers or 
springs can supply, but living water from the better 
than the rock of Horeb, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

This rock was first struck and rent; and Jesus was 
crucified^ and bruised, and wounded for our transgres- 
sions. He endured all that we deserved as sinners; he 
obeyed all the law demanded of us as creatures; and 
by his obedience, death, and perfect righteousness, we 
are justified. It is not correct to say that God loves 
us because Christ died for us; the very reverse is the 
&ct; Christ died for us because God loved us; Christ 
is the channel through which the living water flows to 
us, just as the rock was the channel through which the 
water flowed to the children of Israel And thus, we 
have nothing to do but to drink and live, believe and 
be happy for ever. The very simplicity of the Gospel 
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the waters gash forth ; you are not to wait ; all is ready, 
drink freely. No sinner ift so lost that he is not welcome 
to that glorious Gospel that saves the greatest and the 
oldest sinnersy and sends forth its welcome to alL 

The first thing we need from this Bock is the stream 
of pardon. There is in every man's bosom a judge 
that tells him he is guilty; and so long as we know 
not how to escape this condemnation we must be 
wretched. But the first stream that rushes from the 
Bock that was rent on Calvary awakens in its current 
this beautifrd music, " Son— slaughter — ^be of good 
oheer, thy sins are foigiven thee." Then, justified by 
£uth, we have peace with God. 

The second stream that comes from that Bock is 
sanctification, which is our fitness for heaven. A man 
needs not only pardon, that he may have a right to 
heaven; but also sanctification, that he may like what 
once he hated ; that he may like the Bible better than 
the novel, and the house of God better than the theatre, 
and love a holy God whom he once hated. 

The third stream is that of consolation. Every soul 
has its hidden bitterness; there are tragedies that were 
never written. But the very first effect of the Gospel 
is to make the heart that receives it happy. There is 
no necessaiy religion in melancholy. What can be so 
delightful as to know that we are sons of God? What 
BO consoles as to know that I am immortal till my 
work is done? The first pulse of the Gospel is joy, and 
the next is holiness for ever. 

Such, then, are the streams that come from this 
Bock, and they are copious. No man will be able to 
say at the judgment-seat, '< I perish, because there was 
not Christianity enough in the Bible to save me. 
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These streams followed the Israelites to Canaan; and 
so that stream which burst forth on Calvary has rushed 
along the channels of the last eighteen centuries, too 
deep ever to be frozen in winter, and too overnshadowed 
ever to be evaporated by the summer's heat It cheered 
the Christian worshippers in the catacombs at Rome ; 
it carried a wave of refreshment to the Protestants who 
were persecuted in the eleventh, twelfth, and fourteenth 
centuries. These blessed streams may be traced, not 
by thundering cascades, or roaring cataracts, but by 
the belt of beautiful verdure and fragrant blossom they 
create on every side. 

Behold the unity of the Church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ— one rock to Israel, and many streams— one Rock 
to us, and many means to convey it. That is*^ the best 
church, that reveals to you the living water, and adds 
the least of its own presbytery, or episcopacy, or con- 
gr^ationalism, or other taint. Without this stream 
the world would indeed be desolate. Wherever it is, 
there is the pledge of immortality; and the experiment 
is being made in our own most favoured land whether 
a Christian nation may not live for ever. National 
wealth corrupts ; political sagacity often fails; the 
troops of Xerxes and the phalanxes of Macedon, the 
legions of Rome and the battalions of Napoleon, where 
are theyl History answers the question. Babylon is 
defined by its ruins; Rome is degraded; Athens is a 
Tillage, and Tyre is a dry rock on which fishermen 
bleach their nets; Napoleon died in exile. It remains 
to be seen whether an open Bible, and the fear of God, 
can preserve a nation. 
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CHAPTER X. 16, 17. 

THE OUF OF BLESSING. 

" The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ? The bread which 
we break, is it not the communion of the body of 
Christ? For we being many are one bread, and one 
body : for we are all partakers of that one bread.** 

The apostle uses these words as a dissuasive from 
mingling with the sins of the idolaters of this present 
world; and he shows that, by partaking of the privilege 
of access to a Communion-table, we pledge ourselves 
not to join in any equivocal or criminal indulgences. 
He shows the dignity of that festival to which Christians 
are admitted by saying, " The cup of blessing which we 
bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ?" 
'^ The cup of blessing," or which commemorates and 
is the pledge of blessings. What entire extinction 
in these words, as already hinted, is there to a 
sacerdotal benediction, or a priestly act at the Com- 
munion-table ! He does not say, "the cup which I 
bless;" but "the cup which we," the Corinthians, 
" bless." But does not this do away with all idea of a 
minister? Not at all. The minister acts for order, 
and he acts by divine commission. It is his office to 
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bless the communion elements ; but he does so, not as 
a saci^ificing priest, but merely as a presbyter, or bishop, 
or ambassador of Christ. He is merely, as Justin 
Martyr calls him, " the president among the brethren." 
Christ remains the only Priest, having an intrans- 
ferable priesthood, the same jesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. 

*' The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ?** To show that 
this cannot be literal, he does not say, '^ The wine which 
we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of 
Christ?" which would have left it open to that per- 
verted interpretation. Literality must be taken in all 
its force, if at all, — and here the cup would be transub- 
stantiated into the blood of Christ, if such an interpre- 
tation were admissible at all; but if common sense is 
to be heard, it follows that the cup is commeniorative 
of the blessings purchased by the blood of Jesus 
Christ. 

Now the believer, just as sure as he tastes that wine 
in the Communion cup, so sure, if he be a believer, he 
partakes hj faith of the spiritual blessings purchased 
by the atoning and meiitorious death of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. We can conceive nothing closer 
than what medical men call assimilation. When I eat 
food, it is changed into the very flesh and muscles that 
compose my body. Well, our Lord teaches us, in the 
sixth chapter of St. John, and the apostle teaches us 
here, that just as the wine that we drink is exhilarating 
refreshment, and the bread that we eat is strength and 
nutriment, so the blessings which Christ has bequeathed, 
received by faith, become the exhilarating strength and 
nutriment of the soul. 
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And again, he says, " The bread which we break, is 
it not the communion of the body of Christ 1" What 
a simple institution is the Supper of the Lord! Bread, 
which is found in all countries; wine, which is found 
in many, and accessible in all. One cannot but see in 
such an institution the evidence of the presence of 
Christ. Whenever God does things that are truly 
greats he accomplishes them by means that are magni- 
ficently simple. From a few very simple gases Gk>d 
makes the air that we breathe, the water that we drink^ 
and the food that we eat; and the more that science 
advances, the more simple it finds are the elements out 
of which this universe has been formed by the wisdom 
of God. 

Such,* then, is the Communion. If that bread were 
literally flesh, it would nourish man's body; if that 
wine were literally blood, it would eYh,i1a,rate man*s body 
too; but there would be nothing for the soul. But the 
Communion plainly means a material institution to set 
forth and seal spiritual and eternal truths* Now, the 
argument of the apostle is, that we all, eating of that one 
bread and drinking of that one cup, are one; ''for we 
being many are one bread, and one body." Just as the 
various particles in the loaf constitute one loaf, so all 
believers constitute the body of which Christ is the 
Head. Here is the true unity of the Church of Christy 
not imity in form or ceremony, but in deed and in 
truth. Do we belong to this bodyl Is Christ's life 
our life? Is he our Prophet, Priest, and King? Is( 
God our Father ? and do we feel all Christians to be 
pur brethren? How beautiful are the ideas brought 
before us in our common prayer, " Our Father, who 
art in heaven !" the &therhood of God, the brotherhood 
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of all Christians^ the everlasting home that receiyes 
the whole &mily heneath its roof-tree, out of which we 
shall go no more, but where we shall dwell for ever 
with the Lord, and from whose happy service there 
shall be never taken one during the ages of eternity* 
Amen. 



CHAPTER XI. 



OBDBB AND DBOKNOT IN WOBSHIF—SPHSBB OF WOMAN — ^ICAN 
AND WOMAN EQUAL IN NATUBB— CUSTOM, ITS YALUB — THE 
LOBD'S SUPPBB— OHBIST SPIRITUALLY, NOT BODILY PRESENT 
— ^THB CUP FOR ALL— MEANING OF BUPPEB. 



There are two great practical lessons which the 
inspired apostle teaches in this chapter. The first 
relates to that decency of deportment which all, of 
every section and class, ought to exhibit in a place ot 
public worship ; and the last relates to the abuse of 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, which had crept 
into the Corinthian Church, in reference to which he 
lays down laws and rules necessarily preventive of any 
such abuse for the future. 

The first he begins by the statement, *' Be ye fol- 
lowers of me ; " if he had stopped there, he would 
have stopped too soon. We are not to follow saint or 
angel, however excellent, as the ultimate example and 
precedent for us ; but we are to follow them just as 
the apostle bids us follow him, in precisely the same 
ratio in which they follow Christ : " Be ye followers 
of me, even as I am of Christ." He then proceeds to 
state, that there was one fact in the public assemblies 
in the Corinthian Church which needed to be rectified 
and put right ; their present misuse and perversion of 
which it became him, as the great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, to rebuke and put an end to. He says that 
there is order in the arrangements of heaven and of 
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earth.' In the Trinity, God the Father is the First 
Person ; C?hrist, the eternal Son, is the Second. Man, 
then, is inade in the glory of God, the highest created 
intelligence on earth ; and woman hecomes the glory 
or the ornament of man. 

He then proceeds to condemn a practice ' which 
had crept in from the abuse of a most precious law 
he had laid down, namely that, '' In Christ there is 
neither Jew nor Gentile, neither Greek nor barbarian, 
neither bond nor free, neither male nor female." 
An inference deduced from this has been drawn, 
but scarcely carried into practice, by some misguided 
persons on the other side of the Atlantic ; who fancy 
that, because all are one in Christ, therefore subordi- 
nation is destroyed ; and as man may preach, why not 
a woman ? and as man may be a soldier or a sailor, 
why not a woman? as a man may be a member of 
Parliament, or Congress, or President of the United 
States, or a prince, or a king^ why not a woman ? The 
answer to all this is laid down in this chapter, that 
woman has her place, which she is to fill with a beauty 
and a grace peculiarly and intrans£3rably her own ; 
in which man is not to intrude, where his coarse pre- 
sence would only mar the beauty and the harmony of 
the sphere and the scene ; but that the moment she 
steps oat of her own province, assigned her by her 
very nature, or in the providence of God, and here 
assigned her by express revelation — ^that moment, just 
as man, when he tried to be as God, sunk almost to the 
level of a fiend, woman, when she tries to supersede 
or to step into the place of man, sinks to a degrada- 
tion unmistakeable and visible to all. N^ow, says the 
apostle^ women are not to speak in the churches. A 
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woman is not t6 preach ; it is not her proyince. She 
may be more eloquent than manj an ordained minister j 
.she may have &,t greater gifts, she may have £a>r richer 
piety ; but there is an express prohibition that she is 
not in public to become a preacher of the Gospel ; and 
however varied and great her gifts, that interdict set- 
tles the question, and completely and for ever. And 
then, says the apostle, in the second place, she is not to 
come into the midst of the congregation with her head 
uncovered in public worship ; she is to cover her head. 
The apostle says, this is not merely a law laid down 
directly by revelation, but it is a law suggested by 
nature itself Why does woman's hair grow so long 9 
Why does she wear it so ? It is the instinct of nature. 
Why is man*s short, and why does he wear it so 1 It 
is nature ; and man is taught by the &xit that his head 
may be uncovered, that he is the glory of Grod. But 
woman's head, nature teaches her by giving her a 
natural veil or covering, is to be in some way covered 
in the midst of the congregation. She is to be taught 
that her place is in one sense subordinate — subordinate 
in relation, not subordinate in nature. The comparison 
the apostle makes is, that just as Christ is subordinate 
to God the Father, so woman is subordinate to man. 
Now, if any man should try to prove from this passage 
that here is evidence that Christ is not equal to God, 
I must answer him, It is evidence of the very reverse. 
For just as woman is of the same nature as man, 
though in the economy of Providence subordinate, so 
Christ is of the same dignity and nature as God, 
though in the economy of redemption subordinate. 
And instead, therefore, of being disproof of the deity 
of Christ, it is rather a proof of it. 
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But the apostle concludes all bj sajing, ''If any 
man seem to be contentious^ the best answer is, in a 
matter of discipline, we have no such custom, neither 
the churches of God ; " in other words, he assigns here 
to man his place, to woman hers j and each shall try 
to beautify, adorn, inlay with active benevolence the 
sphere that is his and her own ; but to remember that 
the instant he steps out of it, he does not dignify, but 
degrade himsel£ 

Hodge makes the following remarks on verses 14 and 
15 : '* ' Doth not even nature itself teach you, that if a 
man have long hair, it is a shame unto him ) But if a 
woman has long hair, it is a glory to her : for (her) 
hair is given her for a covering.' 

'' The word (t^uo-is), nature, sometimes means essence 
or st^fstance, sometimes the laws of nature or of our 
natuTral constittUion; sometimes, the instinctive feehngs 
or judgments which are the effects of those laws. The 
form which these feehngs assume is necessarily deter- 
mined in a great measure by education and habit. 
The instinctive sense of propriety in an Eastern 
maiden prompts her^ when surprised by strangers, to 
cover her face. In an European it would not pro- 
duce that effect. In writing, therefore, to Eastern 
females, it would be correct to ask whether their native 
sense of propriety did not prompt them to cover their 
heads in pubHo. The response would in&llibly be in 
the affirmative. It is in this sense the word nature is 
commonly taken here. It may, however, mean the 
laws or course of nature. Nature gives the man short 
hair, and the woman long hair ; and therefore nature 
itself teaches that long l^air is a disgrace to the one and 
an ornament to the other; for it is disgraceful in a man 
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to be like a woman, and in a woman to be like a man. 
Wearing long hair was contrary to the custom both of 
the Hebrews and Greeks. The Nazarites, as a distino- 
tion, allowed their hair to grow. (Num. vL 8 j see also 
Esek. zliy. 20.) It was considered so much a mark 
of effeminacy for men to wear long hair^ that it was not 
only ridiculed by Juvenal, but in after times seriously 
censured^ by Church councils. To a woman, however, 
in all ages and countries, long hair has been considered 
an ornament. It is given to her, Paul says, as a cofioer- 
mg^ or as a natural veil ; and it is as glory to her 
because it is a veil. The veil itself therefore, must be 
becoming and decorous in a woman. 

'^ Verse 16 : ' But if any man seem to be contentious, 
we have no such custom, neither the churches of God.' 

'^ The arguments against the custom of women 
appearing in public tmveiled having been presented, 
the apostle says, if any man, notwithstanding these 
arguments, is disposed to dispute the matter, or appears 
to be contentious, we have only further to say, that we 
(the apostles) have no such custom, neither have the 
churches of God. To he contentious, i. e. disposed to 
dispute for the sake of disputation. With such persons 
all ailment is useless. Authority is the only end of 
controversy with such disturbers of the peace. The 
authority here adduced is that of the apostles and 
of the churches. The former was decisive, because 
the apostles were invested with authority not only to 
teach the Gospel, but also to oi^nize the Church, and 
also to decide eveiything relating to Christian ordi- 
nances and worship. The authority of the churches, 
although not coercive, was yet great. No man is 
justified, except on clearly scriptural grounds, and fix)m. 
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the necessity of obeying God rather th&n man, to depart 
from the established usages of the Church in matters of 
public concern. 

^* Calvin^ and many of the best modem commen- 
tators, give a different view of this passage. They 
understand the apostle to say, that if any one seems to 
be disputatious^ neither we nor the churches are accus- 
tomed to dispute. It is not our wont to waste words 
with those who wish merely to make contention. The 
only reason assigned for this interpretation, is Paul's 
saying we have no such custom ; which they say cannot 
mean .the custom of women going unveiled. But why 
not? The apostles and the churches constituted a 
whole — ^neither the one nor the other, neither the 
churches nor their in&Uible guides, sanctioned the 
usage in question. Besides, no other custom is men- 
tioned in the context than the one which he has been 
discussing. ' If any one appear contentious,' is not a 
custom, and suggests nothing to which the words mch 
a custom can naturally refer." 

Paul then proceeds to examine their practice in 
reference to the Lord's Supper ; and there, again, he 
says, he is obliged to condemn them. For he says, 
''When ye come into one place, this is not to eat 
the Lord's supper." The meaning of it is this ; these 
Corinthians had scarcely got rid of the old festal 
heathen customs of Greek worship. They turned the 
Lord's Supper, which was a sacred Christian ordinance, 
into a feast at which they ate and drank even to 
excess. The apostle proceeds to show that the Lord's 
Supper is not the same as an ordinary meal. The latter 
is for the maintenance, nutriment, and refreshment of 
the body ; the Lord's Supper was instituted not to be. 
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food for the bodj, but to be suggestive lessons, and 
precious instruction, and nutriment to the souL And 
therefore he says, " When ye come together into one 
place," that is, whenever you meet together in your 
homes, you must not understand by that you are 
to come to eat the Lord's Supper. " For," he says, 
" in eating every one taketh before other his own 
supper ; and one is hungiy, and another is drunken : " 
you go to excess in this. But he says, " What, have 
ye not houses to eat and to drink in 1" If you want 
to eat and drink, go home and do so ; but do not come 
to the Lord's table, and debase, and degrade, and dese- 
crate a holy, spiritual, and Christian ordinance, by 
regarding it as a feast or festival for the gratification 
of the flesh, or for the nutriment of the body. 

After this, he gives them an account of its institution 
and nature, and says, " I have received of the Lord, as 
an express communication from heaven, that which I 
delivered unto you, as a branch of the church uni- 
versal ; namely, that the Lord Jesus, the very same 
night in which he was betrayed, so thought of your 
interests, and so little of his own suffering, that he 
took bread ; and when he had given thanks*' — the 
Greek word for giving thanks is cvxaptorccD ; hence 
the Lord's Supper is often called the Eucharist — " he 
brake it and said. Take, eat ; this is my body, which 
is broken for you; this do in remembrance of me." 
What a simple and beautiful ordinance! What a 
pity it should be cumbered with the gorgeous cere- 
monial of man, and its own native and original sim- 
plicity should not be more and more observed ! And 
who would have supposed that the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation ever could have been dreamed of or deduced 
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here ? " This is my body, which is broken for you." Yet, 
at the moment that Supper was instituted, Christ was 
living, his body was not yet broken j it was antici- 
patory that night ; it is retrospective in every succeed- 
ing night. And then he says, ^' Take and eat." Who 
could conceive that they were to eat strictly and 
literally flesh ? Besides, when we do so in remem- 
brance of him, does it not imply that the person 
is not present 1 The very fact, therefore, that I 
observe the Lord's Supper in remembrance of Christ, 
proves that bodily he is absent, though spiritually 
he may be present. ''After the same manner also 
he took the cup, saying. This cup is the new tes- 
tament." Now you here see the absurdity of con- 
struing the previous words literally ; because, if '' This 
is my body," means that the bread in the hands of the 
consecrating priest is transubstantiated literally into 
flesh and blood, the soul and divinity, of our blessed 
Lord — ^to use the very words of the Council of Trent — 
then the next words, applied to the cup, "This is 
the new testament," must be construed with the same 
severe literality ; and you must take the cup to have 
been transubstantiated into the New Testament when 
these last words were uttered. You must, therefore, 
either interpret the whole as figurative, or you must 
interpret the whole as literal ; and take with the inter- 
pretation all the consequences that naturally flow 
from it. 

And then he said, " This do ye, as ofb as ye drink 
it in remembrance of me." Now it is very remark- 
able, that our blessed Lord in instituting the Lord's 
Supper, when he gave the bread said, "Take, eat;" 
but when he gave the cup, he said, " Drink ye all of 
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it." How remarkable tliat the reiy thing which 
Christ has stated to be the privilege of all, the Church 
of Borne has made the monopoly of a few I If she had 
taken the bread, and restricted it to the few, there 
would have been an appearance of reason ; but to take 
the cup, which is expressly assigned to all, and to give 
it to the officiating priest onlj, is to fly so directly in 
the &uce of the ordinance of Christ, that one does not 
wonder that the Church of Kome f e^ it necessary to 
keep the Bible at all hazards from the perusal and 
inspection of the people. 

Then, says the apostle, ''As often as ye eat this 
bread and drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord's 
death ; " you show the fact of it ; you commemorate 
an historical ^ict ; you show the necessity of it ; 
you say, '' It was necessary he should die before I could 
be pardoned." You show the efficiency of it ; that it 
is sufficient for the forgiveness of the sins of all that 
believe. And " you shew forth " — ^literally translated, 
" you preach forth " you proclaim like heralds — " the 
Lord's death till he come." So that a Christiiaji at 
the Communion-table, with silent but unmistakeable 
eloquence, enunciates and sets forth Christ's death; 
that is, by that simple act, you say, not in words, but 
in deed, " I am not ashamed of the Gospel. I trust in 
that death as my only sacrifice; and glory in that 
Saviour as my only Lord, and Priest, and Prophet^ 
and King. And I this day take this bread and this 
wine into my hands as an evidence that all men may 
see and take notice of that I am a Christian, and not 
ashamed to say that I am so." " Ye do shew forth 
the Lord's death till he come." We have often spoken 
of the second advent of our blessed Lord. I have tried 
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to combat the idea which some pat upon theme words, in 
all^i^ that it means a spiritual advent ; that Christ 
comes to every man at his death. But can we fairly 
put, such an interpretation upon these words ? Ye do 
show it forth till he come ; that must evidently be the 
last advent, or the second advent of our blessed 
Lord. It seems to me a refreshing thought that the 
Lord's Supper links his first advent to the cross, and 
his second advent to the crown, so beautifully together ; 
like a rainbow^ one limb of which rests upon the cross, 
while the arc touches the sky, and the other limb 
descends, and rests upon the crown. And thus a 
Christian at the Lord's table commemorates by retro- 
spective faith a sacrifice that is finished, and anticipates 
in prospective hope a blessed Saviour that is yet to 
oome ; and the first and second advent are thus con- 
nected every time that we present ourselves at a Com- 
munion-table, and do this in remembrance of him. 

Some have asked, Why this peculiar ordinance) 
Why these elements? There is no virtue in the 
bread; there is no mysterious efficacy in the wine. 
And in every Protestant church it is felt to be so. In 
the Church of England, if either of the two elements is 
partly left^ the minister is to gather together the godly 
and devout poor, and to allow them reverently and 
decently to eat the one and drink the other. This is 
a most admirable rebuke of the very idea of transub- 
stantiation. But the new ministers who are appearing 
in some parts of that Church, imhappily in it though 
not of it, have a place in which they pour the remaining 
consecrated wine, as something awfdl and mysterious. 
It does seem much more reverent to let a Christian 
priest — ^that is^ a Christian poor layman — drink it, than 
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it is to poor it into the piscina ; a grand word, which 
they apply to the pkce used for that purpose. But in 
the Chnrch of Borne it is all very different : there the 
wafer or hread, when consecrated, is kept in the pix, 
in a sacred place, adored, and worshipped ; it performs 
miracles; it is kept as God himself, and belieyed 
to be the very Savionr, literally and materially, not 
spiritually, present in the midst of them. If onr 
Lord had said, " Once a month, or once a year, you are 
to bring fresh-blown flowers, and lay them on a table 
in the midst of the congregation in commemoration of 
me,** that would have been the Lord*s Supper. Or if 
he had said, " On a certain day in the year you are 
each to bring a pebble, and deposit it in a gi^en place 
in the sanctuaiy," either would have answered the pur- 
pose. It was not that bread had any efficacy, or wine 
any virtue, that made them be selected then, and suit- 
able, now, as the only elements for such a purpose ; but 
that bread is the ordinary food of mankind, wine to be 
had in Eastern countries easily, and in most countries 
at little expense ; and these two simple elements, so 
simple as to have their sublimity from being so, are 
made to suggest to us his death, and to reveal to us 
the hope of his advent, until he come again. 

I have not the least doubt that the Lord*s Supper 
is too seldom observed in some Churches. I have 
read a good deal about it in early times, and I am satis- 
fied that the pnmitive Christians celebrated the Lord's 
Supper whenever they met together for public worship. 
They could not always meet as often as they would, but 
there is evidence they enjoyed it whenever they had 
public worship. And it does seem that instead of being 
what some in Scotland regard it, as something awful. 
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something in approaching to which they put on their 
darkest robes^ and wear their gloomiest faces, it is 
the most joyous rite in the whole Christian Chnrch. 
Christ gave the sacrifice; we celebrate the festiyal 
that sncceeds it. He took all the painfiil part when he 
died for me ; I taste all the joyful when I commemo- 
rate what he did for me. Instead of coming to the 
Lord's table, therefore, as to some awful ordinance, in 
which God waits to entrap, ensnare, and destroy, you 
will come as children to your Father*s board ; as the 
purchase of a precious price to commemorate the love 
and goodness that gave it, and to dedicate yoursdves 
afresh to him who loved you, and gave himself for 
you. 

" Wherefore," says the apostle, '' whosoever shall eat 
this bread, and drmk this cnp of the Lord unworthily"- 
in one sense all Christians are imworthy ; in another 
sense the Corinthians were specially and singularly 
unworthy : he is unworthy who thinks he has in his 
virtues a right to it ; he is unworthy who thinks, in 
spite of vice persisted in, he may come to it ; he is 
most worthy who feels that he is utterly unworthy, 
and brings his virtues and his vices to the cross, alike 
to be forgiven through the precious blood that was 
once shed upon it — " he shall be guilty of the body 
and blood of the Lord." In what sense shall he be 
so 1 Because if you come, as the Corinthians came, as 
to a common meal, you then regard the very end and 
object of this institution as worthless ; you ignore it ; 
you treat Christ's crucifixion as a fact that has no 
virtue, as an act that has no praise ; you figuratively 
crucify him afresh, and . put him to an open shame. 
What^ then, is a person. to do who has any doubta 

m2 
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about the Lord's Supper ) Is it, Let a priest examine 
bim ? Is it, Let him confess to a priest ; let him get 
absolution ? No ; '^ Let him examine himadf; let a 
man examine JiMnsd/^ is the prescription. And then 
what will be the result ? Will it occur in any case that 
a man who solemnly examines himself will stop away 1 
No ; '' Let a man examine himself and so let him eat 
of that bread, and drink of that cup ; '* the apostle 
assuming that the thorough self-inspection will lead to 
thorough deyotedness to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Then says the apostle, '^ He that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily ''-^that is, comes to it as if it were a com^ 
mon meal, or a common custom, or in order to get a 
passport to an office — '^eateth and drinketh damnation." 
The Greek word is mistranslated, if tested by modern 
usage ; '^ damnation " was used in old English in the 
sense of '* condemn." They said, for instance, ^' Such 
a one was damned ; " meaning " he was condemned ; " 
and he that eats and drinks unworthily, in the sense 
in which I have explained it, eats and drinks condem- 
nation to himself; he condemns himself; he condemns 
his own conduct ; he takes that which, in eating it in 
the way that he doei^' exhibits his own sin and shame 
before Gk>d, and before the Church, and before man- 
kind ; for instead of seeing that this is the memorial 
of an absent Lord, he does not make any distinction 
between it and a common meal, wherein Christ is not 
commemorated at all. And then, says the apostle, what 
is remarkable, temporal judgments, or rather chastise* 
ments, evidently follow the desecration of the Lord's 
Supper ; << For this cause many are weak and sickly 
among you, and many sleep ; ** all of which are tem- 
poral retributions for this sin. 
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'* But," says the apostle, *' if we would judge our- 
selves" — ^now that is the same word as "condemna- 
tion/' almost so — ^''if we would condemn ourselyes, 
we shoidd not be condemned ; " or if I were to trans- 
late it as the word ** damnation " is given here, it 
would be, " For if we would judge ourselves, we should 
not be damned.*' But you see at once that the word 
ought not now to be so translated ; and therefore it is, 
" If we would tiy, discriminate, examine ourselves, 
then we should not be condemned." 

" And when we are damned^" ot, as it is here, 
'^ judged/' --what is the meaning of it? Not we 
are destroyed, but '' we are chastened of the Lord," as 
a son is chastened by his parent, ''in order that we 
should not be condemned with the world." 

" Wherefore, my brethren^ when ye come together 
to eat, tarry one for another ; go home and eat ; but if 
you wish to celebrate the Lord's death, come to that 
table, and show it forth till he come again." 

By the use of the body of Christ, Faul never means 
his literal corporeal frame, but that new body which 
is his by virtue of his union with his followers. 
Compare vL 15, xii. 12 ; Ephes. i. 23, ii. 16, ir. 4, 
V. 30. 

Note. — " Greece retained,, in common with all Oriental 
nations^ the £ishion of women always appearing in 
public with their heads covered with the pepl^m, or 
shawl, which they commonly wore on their shoulders ; 
hut on public occasions threw over their heads like a 
veiL This custom the Corinthian women had ventured 
to disuse." — SUmky, 
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Ws read that our Lord instituted the Supper on the 
eve of his crucifixion. That eve^ like his death, was 
vicarious. It was an institution, not for his comfort, 
advantage, or glory, but for the good and enjoyment 
of his people to the latest of all generations. When 
he did so, he selected the simplest elements, bread and 
wine, not from any virtue in them previously, nor in 
order to communicate any virtue to them, but because 
the simplest, the most accessible, and the most uni- 
versal. He associated these with his own life, vicarious 
death, and coming again to receive us to himsel£ 

The Lord*s Supper, which we celebrate, is not the 
ceremony or usage of a church, a sect, or a party 
of any sort ; it is the property and the privilege of 
all the people of God of eveiy name throughout the 
world. Baptism is not admission into a denomination, 
but into the whole visible Church of Christ made up 
of the tares and the wheat, or all that profess our 
common Christianity. So the Lord's Supper is not 
conmiunion with a sect, or a party of any denomina* 
tion, but it is doing this in remembrance of the Lord 
of all, the Lord Jesus Christ. And hence, when we 
invite to that communion, we do not ask, as it is 
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sometimes improperly expressed^ to join the ChnrcfiL, 
but to do a catholic, and eucharistic, and thanksgiving 
act, seeing none above but Christ, and thinking of 
nothing without but Christ. Hence, those we invite are 
not Churchmen, nor Dissenters, nor Episcopalians, nor 
Presbyterians, nor Independents. Such are not welcome* 
Those who are welcome are simply Christians — ^those 
who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. And surely, if 
there be any spot on earth where the wave of Christian 
love should sweep out and expunge all the lineaments 
of sect, denomination, or party, it is at that rite which 
commemorates nothing but the love, the death and 
sacrifice, of Jesus our common Saviour. The names of 
sainted martyrs, of illustrious apostles, of holy evan- 
gelists, of faithful reformers, should all be illegible, 
because written over with that splendid name which 
was first heard in Antioch, and shall never cease to be 
sung or said whilst there is a Lord to be adored and 
hearts to worship him — ^tbe name Christ, and its deri- 
vative, Christian. 

The Lord's Supper is that sacred rite, or rather 
that joyouis festival, at which all men, whatever 
be their sect, or whatever be their position, should 
feel a joyous sense of one grand brotherhood upon 
earth, and one great Fatherhood in the skies. It 
is a blessed rite to which all should come simply and 
entirely as believers in the Lord Jesus Christ. It is 
useful and refreshing that the most learned, the most 
wealthy, and the most eminent, should descend to the 
common level of humanity ; and it is most useful and 
refreshing that the very lowliest and humblest should 
join with the very greatest and most accomplished, and 
i^hereby see that greatness is sometimes goodness, and 
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tliat ^evation of cinmmstance is also excellence of 
Hioral and spiritual character. It is good for all ranks 
$aid degrees of men to feel this bl^leed thought, that 
m this world of aps and downs^ of hills and valleys, 
and inequalities, there is one bright sonny spot where 
we can all meet together, as we must one day meet, 
having all the equality of the grave, but nothing of its 
darkness^ its sorrow, or its gloom. " This do in re- 
membrance of me." 

In the next place, when we draw near to that 
table, our communion is, not only with the living, of 
all names and parties, but it is in a high, holy, and 
pure sense with the loved, but not lost, who are gone 
before. What a beautiful thought I at this table have 
been apostles, evangelists, martyrs, saints, men of whom 
the world was not worthy ; at a Communion-table have 
appeared those with whom we have taken sweet counsel, 
and walked together to the house of God, but who are 
now removed from our sight. They see face to face ; 
we see through a veil or a glass darkly. They are in- 
door servants ; we are still out-door servants. They 
drink of the Fountain ; we of the distant stream. They 
have the things they once hoped for ; we only hope for 
the things that we shall one day have. When we 
approach this table, we can see numbers we revered on 
earth, no longer in the flesh present with us at our 
communion below, but amidst the sunshine of ever- 
lasting glory clad, not with the clinging garments of 
mortality and decay, but in robes and raiment white 
and pure as mountain snow, which is the righteous- 
ness of saints. Thwe is, in the language of a beautiful 
hymn :— - 
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" One church above, beneath. 
One army of the living God; 
To His command we bow. 
Already some have crossed the flood, 
And some are crossing now.'' 

It is the communion of saints. And there is some- 
thing beautiful in the thought, that we all — ^those that 
are in heaven, and those that are on earth — are en- 
gaged in thinking of the same Lord : they seeing him 
fiioe to &ce as he is, and worshipping as they ought ; 
we seeing him also, but through a glass darkly, and 
looking for his second Advent, when he shall come 
again to receive us to himself, that where he is there 
we may be also. ^ 

It was instituted in a way not usual with institu- 
tions or monuments erected upon earth, to commemo- 
rate or set forth illustrious greatness. It is the common 
practice in this world to raise the monument after the 
greatness has left our sight, that it is designed to com- 
memorate. But Jesus instituted this memorial prior 
to the event it was meant to commemorate. It was on 
the evening before the Crucifixion that he called hia 
little flock together^ and bade them to do this in re^ 
membrance of him. Why this 1 . Because, first, the 
Lord alone institutes a sacrament. Ecclesiastical offi- 
cers may make a form, but the sacraments are directly 
and personally instituted by Christ himself. And, 
secondly, it was to show that his death did not take 
him by surprise ; that it was not an unexpected, but 
an assumed and absolutely certain event, as certain as 
a &ct, as if it had actually and already transpired* 
And again, it was designed to show that the sacramenty 
heing appointed by Jesus^ must ever teach us to be 
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satisfied with those rites that he himself has personally 
instituted — ^not too many^ as some would like ; nor yet 
too few, as others would prefer ; but just the number 
requisite and convenient for ust 

In this world we usually raise monuments to com- 
memorate the more shining and illustrious acts in the 
character of those to whom these monuments are 
erected ; but this monument, this memorial, that Jesus 
raised, does not commemorate what we should call the 
moi-e shining and illustrious acts of his life, but that 
very act which the world pronounced his shame, his 
.crucifixion, and, as then thought, his ignominious death. 
He might have selected his baptism for commemoration, 
when Father, Son, and Holy Spirit attested his ma- 
jestic claims; or he might have selected his transfigu- 
ration, when Mount Tabor shone with unearthly glory, 
and Moses and Elijah came down to bear witness to 
the Son of God, the Saviour of sinners, and to present 
an epitome and foreshadow of that grand group, when 
Christ and his shall be revealed at the close of the 
world. But he did not do so. He passed by his 
stupendous miracles, he paased by the visions of glory 
with which he was often visited, and he selected for 
commemoration the humiliating, the painful, the igno- 
minious, the one sad fact in his life. Why this ? Because 
there was in that death, imseen at the time by many, 
what was never in the death of saint or martyr before. 
He died not a martyr, but a sacrifice ; not a victim, 
but an atonement. That very death that seemed to 
the world all shame, embosoms in it our hopes, our 
joys, our reconciliation, our pardon, our peace. To the 
world it was all ignominy ; weighed and estimated by 
the Christian, it was the greatest and most glorious 
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fact that ever transpired in the annals of the aniverse 
— that &ct which is not forgotten even hj the choirs 
of the blessed, for they say, ^' Unto him that loved us^ 
and washed ns from our sins in his own bloody be 
glory and honour, and thanksgiying, and praise.'* 

In the next place, it is usual in this world to raise a 
monument always proportionate to the greatness of 
the object that is commemorated ; but when Jesus 
erected the memorial that was to commemorate him, 
he took the very simplest elements to commemorate 
the most stupendous fact. He did not select rare 
gems from the earth, precious pearls fr^m the deep, 
gold from long-buried and hidden seams, or pre- 
cious stones of any description whatever. He might 
have done so; but instead he selected bread, which 
poor and rich have for nourishment ; wine, which the 
weary can have for refreshment ; and he made these 
simple elements to be the expressive symbols of a grand, 
a glorious, and a blessed fact. Yet all thifl is harmony 
with his work in creation, where out of the simplest 
elements he constructs all the .material beauty that we 
witness. It is in full harmony with Christianity itself 
— a religion severe and simple in its rites, only sublime 
and glorious in its significance. 

In our case a memorial is the commemoration of a 
past and finished transaction* This commemorates his 
death. It points backward to his sacrifice. If then 
it be a memorial of a completed sacrifice, we have no 
sacrifice to maka That table is not an altar; that 
bread and wine are not the elements of an expiatory 
sacrifice ; the minister who presides there is not a 
sacrificing priest. We are not to come with gloomy 
countenance and heavy hearts, as if to slay a victim^ 
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and make a saorifioe ; but we are to come witli joyous 
hearts and bright ooimtenances to commemorate joy- 
fully a sacrifice that was made and finished npwards of 
1800 years ago. In ancient Israel the father of the 
household had first to slay the passover-lamb, which 
was a veiy pain^ act; and after he had slain it^ 
he and his had to eat its roasted flesh with wine, 
which was a very joyous and pleasant act That was 
the type of Christ and the communion. In our case^ 
Christ took to himself all the painful part^ and 
finished it on the cross, and he has bequeathed to 
us only the joyous or happy part, which is the festival 
.that follows the sacrifice. I^ therefore, there be a 
rite at which Christians should be happy owing to 
what the rite is ; if there be an ordinance in which 
Christians should engage with joy, it is surely that 
which points back to the most glorious fact ever con- 
summated in the annals of the universe, and tells us 
in dumb but expressive eloquence— He died, that we 
might live ; he suffered, that we might rejoice ; oar 
sins were laid upon him, and he endured the conse- 
quence ; his righteousness is transferred to us, and we 
are entitled to the results. He, the spotless Lamb of 
(rod, was arrayed in the tainted fleece of our transgres- 
sions, and slain, that we, the stray and polluted sheep, 
might be recovered and arrayed in his spotless gar- 
ment, and presented before €k>d holy and without 
Uemish before him in lova ^ 

Just because this institution is a memorial, the ori- 
ginal is not present. One wonders how those who 
believe that the bread and wine are made by the priest's 
words the literal flesh and blood of the Son oi God, 
9an get over the simple ezpresaioii, ''This do in 
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remembranoe of xue." What does memoiy refer to ? 
Memory relates to the absent, it does not relate to the 
present; and the fact that we are to do this in memoiy 
of Jesus is proof that, while spiritually he is with 
his Church to the end of the world, yet personaUy he 
is absent, and is to come again the second time without 
sin unto salvation. These words, " This is my body," 
have been tortured to mean that the bread and wine 
are turned into the literal flesh and blood of the Son 
of God, But the words are declarative, not creative. 
And if at the first festival Jesus literally turned the 
bread into his flesh* it would not follow, because 
Christ did it, that a priest can do it also. He said, 
" Let there be light, and there was light ;'* but it does 
not follow that we can command light into existence, 
because he did it. And anybody acquainted with the 
Hebrew idiom knows quite weU that "This is my 
body," is a common expression for " This means my 
body." For instance, it is said in Exodus xii. 26, 
^ What mean ye by this service ]" but in the original 
it is, " What is this service ?" Again, it is said in 
Joshua iv. 6, "What mean ye by these stones ?" but in 
the original it is, " What are these stones?" And again, 
in Revelation i. 20, "The seven candlesticks which thou 
sawest are the seven churches ;" that is, they represent 
the seven chux'ches. Again, what is still more striking, 
at the celebration of the very ordinance which this 
immediately followed, the officiating priest said, " This 
is the Lord's passover." Now, what did he call the 
liord's passover ? The roasted fragments of a slain 
lamb, with a cup of wine on a table. But the pass* 
over was the angel in Egypt passing over the first- 
horn of Israel^ and smiting the flrst-born of Pharaoh. 
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Therefore, when the officiating head of the &inily said, 
** This is the Lord's passover," no body surelj was so 
silly in those days as to suppose that this roasted 
lamb was transubstantiated into an angel in Egypt 
passing over the first-bom of Israel, and smiting the 
first-bom of Pharaoh ; but every one, in the exercise 
of common sense, imderstood that this meant, this 
signified, and was a memorial of the passover day 
which brought joy into many a Hebrew heart, and 
sorrow and lamentation into many an Egyptian one. 
And it is remarkable, too, to show the absurdity of 
this construction, that those who hold it say that the 
• change is produced when the priest says, '' This is my 
body ;'* but Jesus did not use these words first, but 
said " Take " first, " Eat " next, and then, " This is 
my body." Therefore, of course, it was not transub- 
stantiated prior to their eating it, and consequently 
there was no transubstantiation at all. But it seems 
almost an insult to enlightened minds to refute so 
monstrous a construction of so simple a rite, where we 
take and eat in memory of an absent Lord, but in hope, 
as the apostle says in this very passage, of his coming 
again — " For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink 
this cup, ye do shew the Lord*s death till he 
coma" 

But, you ask, why is there a suggestive likeness of 
the death of Christ in this memorial ? I answer, there 
is no material likeness of Christ in a piece of bread, 
there is no substantial likeness of Christ in a cup of 
wine. It cannot be, because these things are physi- 
cally more fitted to set forth his death. He might 
have said, " You are each to bring a pebble from the 
nearest stream, and deposit it in an um^ once a 
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month," or " once a quarter ;" or he might have said, 
'<Toa are to gather the fiEtirest and most fragrant 
flower that blooms in the garden, and bring it, and 
lay it on the Communion-table.'* He might have 
selected twenty different modes of commemorating his 
death ; but he selected that which is always and eveiy- 
where most available, and most simple, not because of 
any material or substantial likeness in bread to him, 
but simply that by associating it with his death that 
great fact might be brought before us. For instance^ 
the recently proposed erection of a magnificent school 
for the education of the orphan children of officers in 
the army has in itself no likeness to the great national 
benefactor it commemorates ; but yet everybody who 
hears of its success will instantly associate it with the 
magnificent name, and the yet mighty wearer, not 
because there is anything in an orphan school bearing 
a likeness to the soldier it commemorates, but that it 
is raised to commemorate great services, and with 
thankfulness to God for so great a benefactor. So in 
bread and wine there is nothing suggestive of the 
likeness of Christ ; but from his selection of the ele- 
ments, from his association of them with his death, 
sacrifice and sufferings, from his appointing it, it 
becomes to us in all after ages significant. Some of 
you perhaps wear some little memorial of some dear 
dead friend. That memorial itself, if you were to take 
it to a goldsmith or a silversmith, would be worth a few 
shillings ; but yet in your estimation it is worth thou- 
sands of pounds. So this memorial in itself is utterly 
worthless. That bread is the same as other bread, 
that wine is the same as other wine ; but from the 
association of it with him who appointed it, and by 
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our joining together and seeking a common blesedng 
while we celebrate it^ we show forth his death, and 
commemorate his grand, great, and unparalleled 
services and sacrifice for ns. 

The whole of the solenmity is, therefore^ a shadow 
thrown from the Cross athwart a world that is apt to 
forget it. It is a qniet and beautiful Beth-^, in which 
we can turn aside from the din and stir of the world, 
and hold sweet and personal communion with Christ 
our Saviour. It carries our recollections back to Geth- 
semane, to Calyary, to Bethany, to the Mount of Olives ; 
and these recollections deriving inspiration from the 
sacred spots they visit, return to us consecrated by the 
contact, and welcome lodgers in our grateful and happy 
hearts. 

It carries also our anticipations forward to that day 
when Jesus shall come again, and restore all things ; 
for we show forth the Lord's death till he come. And 
these anticipations come back again with unwearied 
wing, and remind us of that bright and beautiful rest, 
where there shall be no more tears, nor sorrow, nor 
suffering, but where all former things have passed 
away. Faith at a Communion-table sends memory back 
to the Cross ; hope at a Communion-table sends her 
anticipations forward to the Crown ; and love lifte its 
glowing heart upward to Him who looks on, '' whom 
having not seen, we love ; in whom, though now we 
see him not, yet believing, we rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory." A communion is to love 
the memorial of an absent Lord ; it is to fisdth the 
mirror of a completed sacrifice; it is to hope the pledge 
and the earnest that He who made the sacrifice will 
come again, and receive us to Kinigftlf; 
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Let me here endeavour to specify the class it ia 
meant for, and to define those who possess that intrinsic 
spiritual and moral character that warrants them in 
coming to that holy table. We have said, those invited 
(and it is well to disentangle it from all possible ex- 
ternal encumbrance) are not Churchmen, nor Diek 
senters, nor ecclesiastics of any sort. Leave behind 
you all outward ecclesiastical garments when you come 
to that table. Deposit the dusty shoes with which you 
have trod the world outside, and come shod with the 
preparation of the Gospel of peace. It is not for 
partisans, it is not for hot and angry ecclesiastics, it is 
not for excited disputants ; it is the spot where Chris- 
tians meet to think of an absent but beloved Lord. 
Let me then divide professing Christians into four 
classes. First, those who revise to come at all ; secondly, 
those who are afraid to come ; thirdly, those who are 
unworthy; and fourthly, those who are worthy. 

Let me speak of those, first, who refiise to come 
at all ; and I will speak in the plainest terms, and only 
hope I may be thoroughly understood. You who refuse 
to come say, '* It is not an essential thing. The atone- 
ment is essential, trust in Jesus is essential, but the 
communion is not an essential thing." I answer, true, 
you are saved by the sacrifice of the Cross, and not 
in any respect by coming to a Communion-table j but 
is it a noz^essential thing to disobey Christ's command ? 
It would seem essential, as an evidence of what we 
are, that we should at least do this in remembrance of 
him according to his own express injunction. But you 
argue again, ''I am not prepared to come." Then, 
my dear friend, that implies, " I am not prepared to 
die; I am not prepared to go to the judgment-seat ; I 

VOL. VII. N 
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declare from my own heart that I am not a Christian 
at alL" If not prepared to meet Christ at a Com- 
munion-table, how can yon be prepared to meet him 
at the judgment-seat 1 And what is preparation? 
Perhaps you mistake the meaning of preparation. In 
the course of my subsequent remarks, I will try to 
explain it. But others say, ^' Well, we feel the impor- 
tance of it, and we hope to come by and by.*' Then, 
you acknowledge the duty, and while you do so, deli- 
berately say, »'We will not do it." But you say, 
" We do not say we will not do it, but we intend 
to do it to-morrow.** But you have no right to say 
that. Yesterday is gone, to-morrow is not come, to- 
day only is yours ; and to say, " I will do a thing to- 
morrow," is simply to say, " I will not do it at alL" 
God says, " Do it now." You answer, "I will do it to- 
morrow," which is equivalent to refusing to do it at 
all. But perhaps you* say, " We are too involved in 
all the arrangements and business of the world." That 
is not a reason for not coming to the Lord's table. It 
is not a festival for angels who have nothing to do 
with the world. It is not a feast for monks who profess 
to have gone out of the world. It is for men who are 
overwhelmed with the trials and responsibilities, the 
duties and obligations, of the world. And of all men 
upon earth they who have been thus fasting in the 
world ought to come on the Sunday, and feast at least 
for an hour. When Jesus was about to leave the 
world, he did not say of his disciples, " I pray, O Lord, 
that thou wouldest take them out of the world ;" 
he said the very reverse, "I pray not that thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldest keep them from evil." It is a festival that 
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may be spread, it is a solemnity that may be celebrated, 
wherever man is at the post or in the path of duty 
that €rod in his proyidence has assigned him. There 
is no sin in buying and selling ; there is no sin in 
legislating ; there is no sin in sitting on the judicial 
bench ; there is no sin in being tradesmen, and in- 
d«8trions tradesmen; nor in being in business, and 
diligent in business: on the contrary, I would say, 
this festival is not for idle people. If the idle ought not 
to eat physically, still less ought they, by despising 
Grod's ordinance, to eat spiritually. It is, therefore, for 
soldier and sailor, for merchant and tradesman, for 
senator and judge, for men who are overwhelmed with 
the world's cares. It is to give them new refreshment, 
new strength, new comfort, to freshen the desert 
places of the heart, and to cast for an hour a little of 
heaven's sweet sunshine where so little of it has been 
felt before. Why, then, should you refuse to come % 
There is no reason upon earth valid in the sight of 
God, or that will bear to be dispassionately weighed 
by an honest man, why you, who have some humble 
reason for believing that you are Christians, should 
refuse to come to that holy table. 

In the second place, let me address those who are 
afiraid to coma Such persons quote this passage, *' He 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh" (it is in our version) "damnation." But 
that is the old Saxon word for "judgment," and 
you will see in the sequel that it is not really damna- 
tion, as we understand that word. " For this cause 
many are weak and sickly among you, and many sleep. 
For if we would judge ourselves, we should not be 
judged. But when we are judged, we are chastened 

n2 ~ 
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of the Lord." If I were to translate the Greek verb 
''judged " as our translators have rendered the noun, 
I should read it thus, " But when we are damned, we 
are chastened of the Lord, that we should not be 
condemned with the world." {KpCvm is the root in both 
verbs.) You can see, therefore, that the translation 
''damnation" does not now express the meaning the 
sacred penman wished to convey. We must guard that 
solemnity from all desecration, but do not let us form 
opinions of it inconsistent with God's Holy Word. 
What had the Corinthians done ? They had just escaped 
idolatry, they had been accustomed to idol feasts where 
they ate and drank to excess. They were transferred 
from the idol feasts, because they were true Christians, 
to the Lord's Supper ; but they began to eat and 
drink at the Lord's table as if it were a common meal 
or an idol festival. And hence, the apostle says, " In 
eating, every one taketh before other his own supper : 
and one is hungry, and another is drunken. What ! 
have ye not houses to eat and to drink in ? " Now, the 
profanation that the apostle meets is a profanation im- 
possible, I think, in the nineteenth century ; and, there- 
fore, a great part of this chapter is applicable to a 
peculiar and awful profanation of so solemn a rite. But 
if you say, '* we are unworthy," I add, if you wait till 
you are worthy, you will never come at all. Those 
who feel themselves most unworthy are just the per- 
sons who are most worthy to come to that- holy table. 
Dr. Pusey states that nothing but the literal presence 
of Christ's body and blood on the altar can warrant 
the awful language of the apostle eating and drinking 
judgment, and not discerning the Lord's body. His 
idea is, that H is a most ^wful and terrific sacrifice. 
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Bat our conviction is that the sacrifice is finished, 
that the atonement is complete, that we go joyously 
to celebrate the festival that refers to it, not, painfully 
and weeping, to accomplish the sacrifice. * Jesus took 
all the pain ; he has bequeathed to us only a legacy 
of pleasure, joy, and delight. But if you say, " There 
is very severe language used about it," I answer. Is 
there not as severe language used about other things 1 
For instance, *' Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them." It is therefore a great sin to pervert prayer; it 
is a great sin to come into the sanctuary with worldly 
thoughts; and the apostle says that those who fall 
away from the faith " crucify to themselves the Son of 
€kxi afiresh, and put him to an open shama" If such 
language had been used about the Lord's Supper, 
Dr. Pusey's idea might have had some appearance of 
foundation to rest upon, but it is used about a totally 
dififerent thing. 

And therefore, however sinful it may be to profane 
the Lord's Supper, recollect it is sinful to pro&ne 
prayer, it is sinful to pro&ne praise, it is a responsible 
thing to be seated in that pew, just as it is to be 
at a Communion-table. But you say, " We are afiaid to 
come, lest we do not live up to our obligations.'* I 
answer, all the obligations that ever can be put upon 
you are on you already. It is not a choice whether 
you shall come under obligations at all ; for all the 
obligations of the Christian covenant were on you the 
instant you heard the first offer of the everlasting Gospel. 
All you do when you come to that table, is, '' What 
is on me I rejoice to hail and welcome. The obliga- 
tion that rests on me by my position, as a responsible 
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creature hearing the glorious Gospel preached unto 
him, I no longer merely submit to, but I joyfully hail 
and am thankful for." But if you say, '^ We are afraid 
that we shall not be able to live up to our obligations," 
I tell you candidly you will not. At no stage of your 
subsequent career will you escape the applicability of 
the text, " If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in as." But then, if you 
be Christians, at no point of your subsequent career will 
you forget the glorious supplement, " If we confess our 
sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness." And let me 
submit this to all who are thus afraid to come : 
does it not seem better, and more worthy of a Chris- 
tian, to do what God bids you, and trust that he will 
strengthen you for subsequent duty, than to refuse to 
do what God commands under the imaginary fear that 
you will not be able to do your duty ? I am sure that 
we honour Grod most when we do, in humble depend- 
ence upon his strength, what he bids us, and leave it 
with him, in answer to our fervent prayer, to give us 
grace as our day is, and to perfect strength in our 
weakness. But some one else will say, '^ I am not sure 
that I am a child of God, I am not sure that I am one 
of the elect." Very probably so ; and it would be 
strange if this festival were spread only for those who 
are already assured. Election is a mystery, adoption is 
a difficulty. The way to reach experience that you are 
elect, and the conviction that you are adopted, is to be 
found in the way of obedience to Grod's clear, revealed 
wilL We have nothing to do with God's mysterious 
Book in heaven ; we have only to do with God's re- 
vealed Book upon earth ; and they will most honour 
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God who do as Matthew did at the receipt of ctistom. 
When Jesus said, '* Follow me," what was his answer t 
'' Lord, I am not snre if I he elected, I am not sure if 
I he adopted, I am not sure if I shall persevere ?" 
No ; but in the exercise of a common sense, not yet 
altogether exhausted from the world, and of Christian 
confidence, '^ he arose, and followed him." Go and do 
what Jesus says, and you will get the blessing. You 
will not receive the blessing by refusing to do the duty, 
and hoping he will prepare you for it; but in doing 
it and by doing it. " Them that honour me I will 
honotir." And again, this Communion-table is a festi^ 
val, not a fast You are coming to a table where a 
Beither meets his children, not where Pharaoh meets his 
poor slaves, and waits to burden them the more. You 
come to that table infinitely welcome. But this is not 
the common notion, — ^a notion generated by the deep 
impression made by the Eoman Catholic Church, and 
by the i)arty in the Protestant Church who coalesce 
with it, and partly, strange to say, generated in the 
North of Scotland, where some of the people seem to feel 
as if it were some awful sacrifice, and come trembling 
lest they should make a false step that would plunge 
them into the depths of hell. It is a joyous festival. 
The welcome is, not " Come, ye holy, ye perfect, ye 
spotless," but " Come, ye weary, and ye heavy-laden, 
and I will give you rest." 

Let me, in the third place, refer to those who are 
unworthy to come. It is very easy to say that the Corin- 
thians were utterly unworthy. They were sensual, sinful, 
profligate in their conduct. But we must not do away 
with the fact that there are still unworthy communi- 
cant& Those who are unworthy are, first of all, those 
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who come to oompl j with a decent custom, who draw 
near with their persons, saying with their lips, '^ Lord, 
Lord,*' while they are conscious there is no love in their 
hearts, and no devotedness in their lives. Of course, 
this is to insult the Lord of Glory. But if you say, 
" We do not feel that love that we could wish," the best 
way to test it is this : you say, you have very little 
Christianity; but is it not true that you would not 
give up the little that you have for all the gold in the 
Bank of England t It is not true that, much as you 
doubt, if the matter were placed in this light — sur- 
render all that you have, and I will raise you to the 
loftiest dignity in the world — ^your answer would be 
with unhesitating decision, ''No, no! blessed Redeemer, 
where thou goest, I would at least like to go ; where 
thou lodgest, I would prefer to lodge ; thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God." Can you say 
of your love what the apostles said of their faith, 
" Lord, we believe : help our unbelief;** " Lord, we do 
love : help the coldness of that love, we beseech thee t" 
Again, they are unworthy communicants who come to 
satisfy the requirements of law, and not to obey the 
invitation of the Gospel. I have spoken of it (and 
I almost regret that I should have to speak of it) as a 
duty, since it is more a privilege than a duty. You 
come, not to obey the command of law, but to comply 
with the invitation of love. And they come unworthily 
to the Lord*s table who come in order to get a title to 
heaven, instead of coming to one who alone is their 
only right and title to heaven. They also come un- 
worthily who come to the Lord's table to get an opiate 
to their conscience, whilst they neither repent of the sins 
of the past, nor desire nor pray that they may have 
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crucified their passions for the fdture. They also come 
unworthily who desire that it may be seen of men how 
good they are. And they also come unworthily, lastly, 
who either bring their virtues to glory in them, or their 
vices to continue in them. These, then, are the classes 
who, I humbly submit, and as might be proved ^t 
greater length, come unworthily. 

In the last place, Who are worthy communicants t I 
would say, the chiefest is he who is most abased by a 
sense of his own utter un worthiness. He who can say, 
^ Lord, I am unworthy that thou shouldst come under 
my roof," is the most worthy to come to that holy table. 
They are most worthy who rely simply on the atonement 
of Jesus as all they need to be entitled to heaven, and all 
they require to be a sacrifice for their sins. If you can 
say, " My trust, with all its faltering, its wavering, its 
fiuling, is yet in its chief tendency, polarity, and pre- 
ference, in the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world ; and if I were called upon this moment to 
die, there is nothing I would dare to plead, and nothing 
I would have greater confidence in pleading, than this, 
that ^' Christ died for me the chiefest of sinners ;*' 
then you are most welcome, in spite of your fears and 
suspicions, to approach that Communion-table. If you 
come just as you would approach the judgment-seat, 
so &r as your trust is concerned, resting upon nothing 
done by you, but upon a grand work done for you, you 
are perfectly welcome to that table. 

And they are worthy who come renouncing all that 
conscience, enlightened by God's word, tells them to be 
wrong ; and studying and pursuing all that conscience, 
enlightened by God's word, shows them to be pure, and 
just, and holy. Come with fervent prayer that you 
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may have mercy to forgive, and grace to sanctify j but 
come, above all, with joyous thanksgiving that ^hat 
you could not do, Christ has done for you. Come in 
remembrance of One who bare your sins, that you 
might never bear the consequence of them. Come in 
remembrance of One who has bequeathed to you a 
righteousness which is all that the Lord requires, and 
all that law can exact. Come to that holy table, say- 
ing, What I believe is its main significance ; I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ." Your religion is, 
indeed, a personal thing ; it is too meek to be obtruded 
on the world ; but I trust it is too firm to shrink from 
asserting what it is on the proper occasion. You are 
to come neither with presumption nor with pretence ; 
and whilst yoiu: religion is between you and God especi- 
ally, you are to come and tell angels and men, that, be 
ashamed of Christianity who may, you are not ashamed 
of it ; for it is the wisdom of God, and the power of 
God. Come, not because you are worthy, but in spite 
of your unworthiness. Come to confess him before 
men, who will confess you before his Father in heaven. 
Come, trusting in his sacrifice, leaning on and looking 
to his intercession, and hoping for that blessed day, 
when he whom you commemorate on earth shall re- 
member you in heaven. 

In the words of a beautiful hymn, — 

" AccordiDg to thy gracious word, 
In meek humility, 
This I will do, my dying Lord : 
I will remember Thee. 

** Thy body, broken for my sake. 
My bread from heaven shall be ; 
Thy testamental cup I take, 
And thus remember Thee. 
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Gethaemane can I foigetf 
Or there thj conflict see. 
Thine agonj, and bloody sweaty 
And not remember Thee ? 



" When to the Cross I turn mine eyes. 
And rest on Calvary, 

Lamb of God, my Sacrifice, 

1 must remember Thee. 

" Remember Thee in all Thy pains. 
And all Thy love to me : 
Yea, while a breath or pulse remains, 
I will remember Thee. 

" And when these failing lips^grow dumb. 
And mind and memory flee, 
When Thou shalt in Thy kingdom come, 
Jesus, remember me. Amen.** 



Hodge thus sums up the subject : — 

''In the conclusion, therefore, of the whole discussion, 
he exhorts them to correct these evils; to wait for 
each other, and make it a joint service ; aud to satisfy 
their hunger at home, and come together only to com- 
memorate the Lord's death. Mildly as this exhortation 
is expressed, it is enforced by the solemn warning 
already given, that ye come not togeth-er to condemruUion ; 
that is, so as to incur the displeasure of God. The rest 
will I set in order when (whenever cos ay) I map come. 
There were, it seems, other irregularities of less im- 
portance than those above mentioned, which the apostle 
leaves to be corrected until he should again visit 
Corinth. The epistles of Paul abound in evidence of 
the plenary authority exercised by the apostles over 
the churches. The word Siarouro-o), to set in order, implies 
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autharitative direction; seeyii. 17; xyi 1; Matt. xL 1. 
The apostles were rendered infallible as the rej^resen- 
tatives of Christy to teach his doctrines, to organize the 
Church and determine its form of government, and to 
regulate its worship. And what they ordained has 
binding force on the Church to this day. What Paul 
teaches in this chapter concerning the nature and mode 
of celebrating the Lord's Supper, has determined the 
views and practice of evangelical Christians in every 
part of the world. It is not at all wonderful, considering 
that the festivals of the Jews, and especially the Pass- 
over, as weU as the sacrificial feasts of the Gentiles, were 
social repasts, and especially considering that our Lord 
instituted this ordinance in connexion with the Pas- 
chal supper, that the early Christians should have so 
generally combined it with a social meal ; or that this 
custom should have continued so long in the Church. 
Nor is it a matter of surprise, that the social element 
in this combined service eJiould so often have prevailed 
over the religious one. That this was to a lament- 
able degree the case in Corinth, is evident from this 
chapter ; and it is probable, firom Jude xiL, that the 
evil was by no means confined to Corinth. That 
apostle, speaking of certain sensual persons, says, 
* These are spots in your feasts of charity, when they 
feast with you without fear.' Hence the unspeakable 
importance of the instructions and directions given by 
St. Paul, which are specially designed to separate the 
Lord's Supper as a^religious rite from the social element 
with which it was combined. The apostle urges that 
neither the sacrament itself, nor any feast with which 
it might be connected, should be regarded as''the occasion 
of satisfying hunger. The communion of saints and 
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the commemoration of the death of Christ as a sacrifice 
for our sins^ are the only legitimate objects which could 
be contemplated in the service. And by exhibiting the 
intimate feUowship with the Lord involved in the right 
use of this ordinance, and the dreadful consequences of 
unworthily participating, he has raised it to a purely 
religious service, and made it the highest act of worship. 
From one extreme the Church gradually passed over to 
the opposite. From regarding it as it had been in 
Corinth, little more than an ordinary meal, it came to 
be regarded as an awful mystery, a sacrifice which, the 
people were to witness, and in which they were to 
adore the Eedeemer as locally present in his corporeal 
nature under the form of a wafer ! So strong a hold 
this unscriptural view taken of the mind of the Church, 
that Luther found it impossible to emancipate himself 
from the belief of the local presence of Christ's real 
body in the sacrament. And even Calvin could not 
divest himself of the conviction, not only of its super- 
natural character, which all admit who regard it as a 
means of grace, but also of its being truly miraculous. 
It was only after a severe struggle that the Heformed 
Church got back to the simple, yet sublime view of the 
ordinance presented by the apostle Paul. The danger 
has often since been that the Church should go back to 
the Corinthian extreme, and look upon the Lord's 
Supper as a simple commemoration, involving nothing 
supernatural either in its nature or effects. Our only 
safety is in adhering strictly to the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures. The apostle tells us, on the authority of a direct 
revelation from the Lord himself, that while the ordi- 
nance is designed as a memorial of Christ's death, it 
involves a participation of his body and blood, not of 
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their material substance, but of their sacrificial efficacy ; 
80 that, ^although the body and blood of Christ are 
not corporally or carnally present in, with, or under the 
bread and wine in the Lord's Supper ; and yet are 
spiritually present to the faith of the receiver, no less 
truly and really than the elements themselves are to 
their outward senses ; so they that worthily commimi- 
cate in the sacrament of the Lord's' Supper do therein 
feed upon the body and blood of Christ, not after a 
corporal or carnal, but in a spiritual manner ; yet truly 
and really, while by faith they receive and apply unto 
themselves Christ crucified and all the benefits of his 
death/ " 



CHAPTER XII. 



GIFTS AND GRACES — DUTY OF THE SAYIOUB — ^VARIBTT AND UKITT 
OF GIFTS — MIRACLES NOT IN THE CHURCH NOW COMFARATIYELT 
UNNEOESSARI — ENVYING. 



The ancient prophets had clearly predicted that the 
Messianic period should be attended by a remarkable 
effnsion of the Holy Spirit. " And it shall come to 
pass in those days," it is said in the prophecies of 
Joel, " saith God, I will pour out of my Spirit upon all 
flesh ; and your sons and your daughters shall pro- 
phesy, and your young men shall see visions, and your 
old men shall dream dreams." Our Lord, before his cruci- 
fixion, promised to send the Comforter, who is the Holy 
Ghost, to instruct and guide his Church ; John xiv. 
&c. And after his resurrection he said to his disciples, 
** These signs shall follow them that believe. In my 
name shall they cast out devils ; they shall speak with 
new tongues ; they shall take up serpents ; and if they 
drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt them ; they 
shall lay hands on the sick and they shall recover j" 
Mark xvi. 17, 18. And immediately before his ascen- 
sion he said to the disciples, '^'Te shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost not many days hence ;" Acts L 
5. Accordingly, on the day of Pentecost, these pro- 
mises and prophecies were literally fulfilled. The 
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peculiarity of tbe new dispensation consisted, in the 
first place, in the general diffusion of these gifts. • They 
were not confined to any one class of tbe people, but 
extended to all classes, male and female, young and 
old ; and, secondly, in the wonderful diversity of these 
supernatural endowments. Under circumstances so 
extraordinary, it was unavoidable that many disorders 
should arise. Some men would claim to be tbe organs 
of the Spirit, who were deluded or impostors; some 
would be dissatisfied with the gifts which they had 
received, and envy those whom they regarded as more 
highly favoured ; others would be inflated, and make 
an ostentatious display of their extraordinary powers ; 
and in the public assemblies it might be expected that 
the greatest confusion would arise from so many per- 
sons being desirous to exercise their gifts at the same 
time. To the correction of these evils, all of which had 
manifested themselves in tbe Church of Corinth, the 
apostle devotes this and the two following chapters. It 
is impossible to read these chapters without being 
deeply impressed by the divine wisdom with which they 
are pervaded. After contrasting the condition of the 
Corinthians, as members of that body which was instinct 
with the life-giving Spirit of God, with their former 
condition as the senseless worshippers of dumb idols, 
he first lays down the criterion by which they might 
decide, whether those who pretended to be the organB of 
the Spirit were really under his influence. How do 
they speak of Christ ? Do they blaspheme, or do they 
worship him 1 If they openly and sincerely recognise 
Jesus as the supreme Lord, then they are under the 
influence of the Holy Ghost ; vers. 1 — 3. Secondly, 
these gifts, whether viewed as graces of the Spirit, or 
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as forms of ministering to Christ, or the effects of God's 
power — that is, whether viewed in relation to the Spirit, 
to the Son, or to the Father — are but different manifest- 
ations of the Holy Ghost dwelling in his people, and 
are all intended for the edification of the Church ; vers. 
4 — 7. Thirdly, he ranges them under three heads : 

1. The word of wisdom and the word of knowledge. 

2. Faith, the gift of healing, the power of working 
miracles, prophesying, and the discerning of spirits. 3. 
The gift of tongues and the interpretation of tongues ; 
vers. 8 — 10. Fourthly, these gifts are not only all the 
fruits of the Spirit, but they are distributed according 
to his sovereign will ; ver. 11. Fifthly, there is there- 
fore in this matter a striking analogy between the 
Church and the human body. For, 1 . As the body is 
one organic whole, because animated by one spirit, so 
the Church is one, because of the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost as the principle of its life. 2. As the 
unity of life in the body is manifested in a diversity of 
organs and members, so the indwelling of the Spirit in 
the Church is manifested by diversity of gifts and offices. 

3. As the very idea of the body as an organization 
supposes this diversity in unity, the same is true in 
regard to the Church. 4. As in the human body the 
members are mutually dependent, and no one exists for 
itself alone but for the body as a whole, so also in the 
Church there is the same dependence of its members 
on each other, and their various gifts are not designed 
for the exclusive benefit of those who exercise them, but 
for the edification of the whole Church. 5. As in the 
body the position and function of each member are 
determined not by itself, but by God, so also these 
aplritual gifts are distributed according to the good 
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pleasure of their author. 6. In the body the least 
attractive parts are those which are indispensable to its 
existence^ and so in the Church it is not the most 
attractiye gifts which are the most useful. Sixthly, the 
apostle draws from this analogy the following infer- 
ences. 1. Every one should be contented with the 
gift which he has received of the Lord, just as the 
hand and foot are contented with their position and 
office in the body. 2. There should be no exaltation of 
one member of the Church over others, on the ground 
' of the supposed superiority of his gifta 3. There should 
and must be mutual sympathy between the members 
of the Church, as there is between the members of the 
body. One cannot suffer without all the others suffer- 
ing with it. No one lives, or acts, or feels for itself 
alone, but each in all the rest ; vers. 12 — 27. In con- 
clusion, the apostle shows that what he had said with 
regard to these spiritual gifts, applies in all its force to 
the various offices of the Church, which are the organs 
through which the gifts of the Spirit are exercised ; 
Vera 28—31. 

The true explanation of this chapter is to be found 
in that memorable history contained in the second 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles; which gives 
an account of the Pentecostal effiision of the Holy 
Spirit of God, and the results of that effusion in the 
experience of individual apostles and of the Church 
at large. It seems that for years after Pentecost the 
Church — ^not simply the ministers, but the lay members 
of the Church — was inspired with difierent miraculous 
gifts ; but it seems that these miraculous gifts were not 
always set in supernatural graces, and that some of 
ihem were accompanied with pride, others with envy ; 
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aad all of them needed to be regulated by Bach aposto- 
lical prescriptions as those contained in the chapter 
now read. The apostle, therefore, proceeds to explain, 
distinguish, and rebuke that spirit of jealousy and 
rivalry which had sprung up in the Christian Church, 
and had proved that it was possible to speak with 
tongues, and to do many wonderful works, and yet not 
to have that grace which makes us new creatures, and 
heirs of the kingdom of God. He says, " Concerning 
spiritual gifbs" — ^not graces, but gifbs — ^'I would not 
have you ignorant." In the first place, recollect what 
you were, that you may be humble j and now ;realize 
what you are, that you may be guided aright by Him 
who has given you the gift, and who is the Author 
of the grace that can enable you to regulate that gift. 
We have still variety of gifts, though not what are called 
miraculous gifts ; for who does not see that men differ 
from each other immensely in their natural gifts? 
One has the gift of reasoning so vigorous and powerful 
that he can work out a thought to all its logical issues, 
with a force, a precision, and an accuracy, that com- 
mand the admiration of all who listen. Another has 
an imagination glowing, splendid, out of airy nothing 
evolving shapes the most magnificent, resulting in a 
Shakspeare, a Milton, or other great poet. Another 
man had the gift, pronounced by the proverb to be 
the commonest, but in actual £a/cst to be the rarest, the 
gift of common sense; always right, discriminating, 
sober-minded J till men refer to such a one as an 
oracle, and consult him for guidance in the intricate 
matters of human life. Another has eloquenoe, ao 
rich^ so varied, so inexhaustible in its resouroeef, that 
when he stands up to speak it looks as if he were silent, 

o2 
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and pure reason only spake through him ; or as if he were 
nothing, and eloquence were his very nature poured 
out in beautiful and magnificent expressions. We see 
in Hying individuals naturaUy distinguishing gifts ; 
but it is possible to have all these great natural gifts, 
and yet not to have grace rightly, properly, and piously 
to use them. And wherever you see a great gift, 
there ought to be prayer tliat there may be cor- 
responding grace; for of all calamities in this world, 
to have an angel's gifb, but to be destitute of a Chris- 
tian's grace to wield it, is surely the saddest and the 
sorest. 

Kow, what is true of natural is no less true of 
Pentecostal gifts ; and the apostle shows it ; for we 
are told, that many in that day will come to our 
Lord, and say, " Have we not in thy name cast 
out devils, and in thy name done many wonderful 
works 9 and I will say unto them. Depart from me, 
ye that work iniquity ; I know you not." It is there- 
fore possible to have natural gifts, rare, distinguishing, 
-and brilliant, and not to have grace ; nay, it is possible 
to have Pentecostal gifts, so that you can speak in 
tongues, and do wonderM works, and yet not to have 
grace ; and as it is possible for Christian men to have 
natural gifts, and the one to envy the other, so it is 
possible for Christian men to have Pentecostal gifts, 
and the one to be jealous of the other. How precious, 
therefore, is the regulating law laid down in this 
chapter, that will create^ wherever it is accepted, har- 
mony instead of discord, and the sanctified and efficient 
use of gifts which, if not regulated, but left to the 
wayward impulses of the possessor, must end only in 
calamity and mischief ! 
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He begins by saying — ^wbat ought to make you 
thankful — ^** Once ye were Gentiles, carried away unto 
these dumb idols, even as ye were led. But now/' he 
says, '^ I give you to understand this : that you must 
not pronounce upon individaals, and say, Such a one, 
because he has not my gift, has not the Lord's grace ; 
but, on the contrary, know this, that no man can call 
Jesus anathema" — ^for that is the word — " who is a 
true Christian." And, on the other hand, no man can 
recognise Jesus as the Lord, the Septuagint translation 
of Jehovah, that is, the supreme God, " except by the 
Holy Ghost." We almost see this in ordinary life. 
One of the great doctrines that the natural man recoils 
from is the deity of our blessed Lord j it is a doctrine 
that he cannot accept; and we are told the reason 
why : it needs a new and a regenerated heart to recog- 
nise in all its practical glory, fulness, and value, that 
most fundamental truth — Jesus Christ is God over all, 
blessed for evermore. Expunge the deity of Christ from 
Christianity, and there is no atonement, because he 
could not atone for himself ; there is no sacrifice, there 
is no precious blood* The Gospel ceases to be what it is, 
a remedial system, and comes to be a mere directory 
for human life ; in other words, a light to guide them 
that are well, not a cure for them that are morally 
diseased. And hence, it needs the Holy Spirit to 
enable us to see and estimate the absolute necessity 
for the deity of Christ in order to make an atonement 
for our sins, and to reconcile us to God by his most 
precious blood. 

Having settled this, the apostle proceeds to 
say, ** Now there are diversities of gifts ;" he is not 
speaking of graces ; *' but there is only one Lord^ 
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who is the fotintain of them all." There are diver- 
sities of colours, but there is bnt one solar beam; 
there are diversities of somids, bnt there is bnt one 
tme and sustained harmony. There are diversities 
of created things, bnt there is bnt one Creator. And 
there are diversities of gifts in the Pentecostal 
economy, bnt there is bnt one Grod ; and the mani- 
festation of the Spirit — that is, the distinguishing and 
specific gift which the Spirit gives to one as separate 
from another — is given to every man to turn to pro- 
fitable and practical account. 

Then he says, " To one is given faith ; to another 
the gift of healing; to another, the working ol 
miracles; to another, discerning of spirits; to an- 
other, divers kinds of tongues; to another, the in- 
terpretation of tongues." You say, perhaps, as some 
indeed have asserted, " that these miracles ought to 
be in the Church now." Those who seceded from 
the Scottish Church with the late Mr. Irving all 
held the view that these gifbs, these supernatural 
gifts, not only ought to be, but actually are, in the 
Church. Whether they ought to be is a fair subject 
for discussion ; whether they are in the Church is a 
matter of common observation. When any say, " We 
have these gifts ;" and when the Komish Church also 
asserts she has them, we simply ask for the evidence ; 
because gifts that are supernatural have their evidence 
in their supernatural and striking action. And, there- 
fore, we ask, " Have you the gift of healing ?" If you 
wish to show it, go into the London Hospital, or St. 
George's Hospital ; speak to the suffering sick, and see 
if every sick man's couch will send forth one well and 
strong, and ready for work and able to walk in the 
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ways of this world. It is of no use your asserting that 
the gift ought to be; the simple question is, — Is it) 
In the next place, you say, you speak with tongues. 
Well, do so j but it must not be mere gibberish ; it 
must be a tongue. The language of the second chapter 
of the Acts was really a language ; for the apostle 
says, ''Speaking with divers kinds of languages.*' 
But what were called languages during the excitement 
and extravagance that prevailed a few years ago were 
not languages. I heard them; I tried to ascertain 
if they were any living language that I knew ; others, 
who knew many more tongues than I, examined them, 
and none were able to detect a tongue. They seemed 
to be a composite of all sorts of tongues, daasic, civi- 
lized, and savage, and to convey no sense or meaning 
to them that heard them, or indeed from the minds of 
them that spoke them. What we require, therefore, 
in the assumed gift of tongues, is that we shall hear a 
tongua But the very &ct that nobody understands 
it is evidence that it is not a tongue. The very defi- 
nition of a tongue is, a vehicle of my thoughts that 
shall be intelligible to the mind and apprehension of 
another; and if it be unintelligible, it is common 
sense^ not uncharitableness, to say it is not a tongue, 
but a mockery, a mimicry, and a delusion. But then, you 
say, '' If these gifts are not in the Church now, they 
ought to ba" I answer, Why are they not ] Do you 
say, " There is no faith in the Church 1 " Then, if there 
be no faith, there is no Christianity ; because if you 
mean by no faith that there is no saving floith, then 
there is no Christianity. But that is a charge that 
refutes itself If you say there is no faith in miracles^ 
then you, the very party that are complaining of the 
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want of these gifts, have that very &ith ; for you say 
" that it ought to be, and you believe it is as well as 
ought to be." Then why do you not work miracles ? 
The answer is abundantly obvious, that Pentecost was 
for a day, that the gifts were for the period j but grace 
is for all time, and glory, its flower, for all eternity too. 
And hence the apostle, after giving this catalogue of 
brilliant gifts, closes it with the next chapter of more 
precious, useful, and practical graces. And what would 
be the use of ceaseless gifts ? Suppose that eveiy man, 
the moment he became a Christian, spoke in a tongue. 
Why, it would be so common that people would no 
more think it miraculous than they would think the 
rising or the setting sun, or the descending showers, or 
the rushing winds, to be miraculous. A ceaseless 
miracle confutes itself. The very meaning of a miracle 
is the maker of the machine interposing ; stopping it^ 
or reversing it. But if the machine were reversed 
eveiy day, we should instantly set it down as one 
of the regular laws of nature; and it would cease 
to be a miracle, and thereby to produce the effect for 
which the miracle is wrought. If, for instance, the 
sun were to rise to-morrow in the west, we should all 
say it was a supernatural thing, a miracle j and we 
should naturally ask, What does God mean to teach 
by this 1 For whenever God works a miracle, it is in- 
variably the pedestal of an instructive and impressive 
truth. If the sun were to rise in the west to-morrow, 
we should say. That is a miracle ; He that made the 
sun has altered its action ; and it would be just aa 
miraculous as in the case of Joshua^ where the earth 
paused upon its axis till Joshua had finished the task 
that God had given him to do. But if the sun were 
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to rise every day in the west, and to set eveiy day 
in the east, it would cease to be a miraculous pheno- 
menon, and would become one of the ordinary laws of 
nature. So that the very idea of miracles being per- 
petuated in the Christian Church confutes itself; and 
the very fact that miracles were, but that miracles are 
not, is to me one of the grand proofs of the inspiration 
of the Bible, and of its authenticity as the book of 
God, the revelation of the Most High. 

Then the apostle tells them that all these gifts, 
wherever they are, must not lead to envy, jealousy, 
quarrelling. What a pity they should do so ! what a 
pity that one man's superiority should provoke another 
Inan's envy ! Of all passions upon earth, I think envy 
is not only one of the most depraved, but one of the 
most contemptible. I can understand the man who 
says, '^ Such a one has gained great eminence ; I will 
strive to attain the same level on which he treads, and 
which he so nobly holds :" but I cannot admire a man, 
but must pity him, who says, " I cannot attain that 
elevation ; but I will try. and drag him down to the 
same level on which I am." The last is envy; the 
first may be sinful in its excess, but in its measure it 
is a useful and stimulating desire. But among these 
possessors of Pentecostal gifts were many that envied 
one another. Now the apostle rebukes it by a most 
beautiful illustration. He says, "•Shall the foot say. 
Because I am not the hand, I am not of the body 1 
How absurd ! Or if the ear shall say. Because I am 
not the eye, I am not of the body : how absurd 1" 
Each limb has its own sphere ; it is to adorn, illus« 
trate, and beautify that sphere by its ministry ; and 
to feel its excellence in proportion to the completeness 
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with which it fills its own sphere. Bat for the ear to 
say, '' Because I cannot absorh eye and ear both, 
therefore they are not of the body, and should be cut 
off;" or for you to say, '' Because the foot is not the 
hand, or because the foot cannot do the work of both^ 
therefore it is not what it should be, and ought to be 
out off/* such a reasoning as that is absurd. For we 
find that every limb, member, sense, and organ of the 
material system has its own specific work, its own dis- 
tinct mission j and the true way is for each with all its 
might to fulfil the mission that is assigned it, and to be 
thankful for the grace firom on high that enables it to 
do so. So the apostle says, '' As all are members of 
the same body, we ought not to envy one another." 
So in the same manner, to apply it to spiritual things, 
one denomination has excellences another has not; 
but you are not, therefore, to envy it, and to try 
to dn^ it down ; but you are^ in that sphere, and 
in that ecclesiastical polity, whatever it may be, in 
which you are placed by the providence of God, and 
which commends itself to you as the most eligible for 
all the practical purposes of the Christian Church, 
to do the greatest good that you can, and to be 
the most useful in your transit from this world to 
a better and a happier. I believe, myself, there is 
no such thing as a perfect visible Church upon earth. 
All Churches are simply provisional ; they are simply 
substitutes, imperfect, transient, until the Bride comes 
down from heaven adorned for the Bridegroom ; the 
company of all that beHeve, and that have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. But, at the same time^ I do feel that every 
section, and it is an interesting view, of the Christian 
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Chnrcli has, by tlie very reason and necessitj of its 
origin, laid hold o1^ given, it may be, nnnecessary 
prominence to, some truth that was neglected before. 
One Church gives prominence to Episcopacy, another 
to Presbytery, another to Congregationalism. I be- 
lieve all the three are necessary to constitute the 
visible Church of Christ. The idea of Episcopacy 
is the maintenance of efficient unity — at least it ought 
to be j the idea of Presbytery is the control that the 
ininisters of the Gospel ought to have in the govern- 
ment of the Church ; the idea of Congregationalism is 
the part that the people ought to have in the govern- 
ment of the Church. Now each has exaggerated, 
if you like, a great thought j but all three, combined 
into one, develop in its fulness the great and dominant 
characteristics of the ecclesiastical polity of the visible 
Church of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Instead, therefore^ of one envying or being angry 
with the other, we ought each to try and adorn the 
place that we occupy ; and we may depend upon it, by 
each doing, by grace, all that he can where he is, he 
will contribute most effectually to the purification, 
expansion, and practical efficiency, of the whole Church 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Stanley says, " It appears that every one in the 
Corinthian Church had some gift j and this being the 
case, we are enabled to realize the total difference 
of the organization of the Apostolic Church from any 
through which it has passed in its earlier stages. It 
was still in a state of fusion. Every part of the new 
society was instinct with a life of its own. The whole 
atmosphere which it breathed must have confirmed 
the belief in the importance and novelty of the crises. 
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''The ima^e of the Christian Churcli; which the 
apostle here exhibits, is that of a living society, in 
which the various faculties of the various members 
were to perform their several parts — not an inert mass 
of mere learners and subjects, who were to be authori- 
tatively taught and ruled by one small portion ot 
its members. It is a Christian creation, not of the 
Levitical monarchy, but of the republic of Plato." 



CHAPTER XIII, 



CHARITY AND LOVE— NO COMPENSATION POB THE ABSENCE OP — 

NO FAILURE OP. 



We must have noticed, in the course ot our reading of 
the Epistle to the Bomans, how, after the apostle had 
argued with all the force, and consistency, and conclu- 
siveness of a logician, he suddenly breaks forth, in the 
8th chapter of that same Epistle to the Bomans, in 
strains of fa.T more than human eloquence, and gives a 
picture, by way of summing up the results of all the 
discussion, of the privileges, the joys, the happiness, the 
prospects, of the believer, which has no parallel, perhaps, 
in any other portion of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures. We noticed, in reading this Epistle, that he had 
had a long discussion with the Corinthians about their 
strifes — " I am of Paul ; I of Apollos ; I of Cephas ; " 
about their pride in their gifts, their boasting of their 
graces, their envyings and quarrels even at the Com- 
munion-table itself. And, in the last chapter, we see 
how beautifully he argued that each Christian had his 
place under Christ, the direct Head, just as each limb 
of the body has its function and its vitality from the 
head, the source of all nervous energy and power. 
But in this chapter, he breaks forth into strains of 
impassioned eloquence, into language of the richest 
poetry, where one does not know which to admire 
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mcMst, — ^the poet^ the rhetorician, or the Ohnstian 
apostle j or rather the inspiration that gave them all 
their value, thei^ direction, and their lessons. 

He begins this chapter — and you will only see 
the force and beauty of it by referring to the condi- 
tion of the people to whom it was addressed — ^by say- 
ing, You have been all quarrelling about which has 
the greatest gifts. One has been saying that speaking 
in tongues is the greatest gift ; another has been stat- 
ing that prophecy is the greatest gift. Well, says the 
apostle, though I shoiQd speak with the tongues of 
fpSied men, and in strains of angelic eloquence, ringing 
upon earth like music from the skies j though I had a 
gift such as that which you applaud and admire so 
much, but were destitute of that which ought to be 
its inspiration, and which is far nobler than it all — 
charity — I am become as sounding brass ; literally, 
a cymbal struck against, or a brass instrument, made 
to vibrate j no note, no melody, no expression of senti- 
ment, or continuity of song. 

He says, You have been all quarrelling about your 
gifts : of prophecy — and those who have prophecy 
think it is the noblest gift — either the power of pre- 
dicting future events, or the power of expounding 
God's mind in reference to present events. Well, he 
says, though I had that gift of prophecy, and though 
I could grasp the mysteries of the height and the mys- 
teries of the depth, inscrutable to mortal intellect, and 
though I had all knowledge, and though T had all fiEdth. 
so that I could remove mountains — ^that is, miraculous 
faith — ^yet if I have no love, I am nothing. A Rabbi 
was called by the Jews an uprooter of mountains; 
that was the highest and the most exalted epithet 
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they could give him. If I had all fidth^ so that I 
ooTild remove mountains, but if I had not love, to 
inspire that faith, and to regulate that gift of prophecy, 
I am as nothing. ''And though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body 
to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing." That phrase, ''Bestow all my goods;" 
" though I dole out in ceaseless little grains all the 
estate that I have, yet I am not doing real charity ; " 
it is so applicable to some of the convents, where 
immense stores of wealth have been treasured up, wealth 
not got in ways the most honest] and doled out 
to swarms of beggars that come every day to the 
gates, in little &rthings ; which is supposed to be 
charity. Now, as a piece of practical conduct, it is a 
ffiulure ; all half-pence given upon the streets are noto* 
riously a bonus upon thieving or stealing, and pocket- 
picMng, or sensual indulgence ; all half-pence given 
out at monasteries in that way, it is well known, are a 
bonus upon begging ; and beggars increase as they are 
relieved in that style. But, says the apostle, even if 
I had that charity to the poor which is here expressed 
by giving all that I have to the poor, and yet if I had 
not this charity which he is here speaking of, it is 
nothing. And even, he adds, " though I give my body 
to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing." Does not that show that mere martyrdom 
is not the seal and the evidence of truth for which it 
is endured, or the seal and evidence of true devoted- 
ness in him that endures it ? Many a Hindoo lies 
down beneath the wheels of the idol car, and is 
crashed to death ; but he is not a martyr. Many a 
saint in the calendars of Rome has undergone an 
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amount of torture absolutely incredible, till flesh and 
blood sank beneath the ceaseless infliction ; but yet he 
was not a martyr. It is not th& breath that the man 
gives out, but the cause for which he gives it out, that 
constitutes a martyr ; it is not the suffering of the 
man, but it is the divine end and object for which he 
suffers, that makes his life holy, and his death an 
acceptable martyrdom. From this part of the passage 
we may gather this, that the word here, " charity,** 
cannot mean what is vulgarly understood by it. 
Unhappily, we have appropriated the word to merely 
one fruit of charity; that is, almsgiving. There 
"^ere three words that were used among the Greeks in 
this sensa There was one which denoted human 
affection, as cherished by one to another. There was 
another, which was a sort of friendship interchanged 
from one member of sooiety to another, and supposed 
to bind together all the citizens of the state or of the 
city into one. There was ^tXav^pcmria, the origin of 
our word philanthropy, which means the love of man. 
Now all these three words together, combined in one, 
scarcely reach the intensity of meaning in the Greek 
word employed in this chapter ; dyain;. This Greek 
word does not occur in heathen writers at all ; the 
verb occurs, but the noun does not occur. It means 
love to man, springing out of love to God ; love 
to God first, love to man next; the outgrowth of 
an inspired divine principle and passion in the heart 
and mind of a regenerated Christian. Now, then, 
he shows that there may be gifts of speech, and 
yet no love j that there may be the gift of prophecy, 
so that a man may preach like an angel and speak 
like Demosthenes, and yet be no real living religion ; 
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that there may be such philanthropy, that you give 
all your goods to the poor, and yet you may not have 
lova There may be such capacity of suffering, such 
love of one citizen to another, and readiness of one to 
suffer for another, that you will give your very body to 
be burned, and yet you may not have love. 

And then he proceeds to describe what it is ; as he 
has given the negative, and shown how much you may 
feel of different emotions in reference to different 
classes of men, and yet not have love; he proceeds 
to define what it is. Here are its characteristics. " It 
suffereth long, and is kind." It wUl bear to be re- 
proached, maligned, misrepresented, caricatured, and 
ill-treated ; and it will not give up being kind almost 
till the last breath. What a beautiful affection is " It 
suffereth long ! " How contrary is human nature I The 
moment you are insulted, the spark is struck, and all 
your passions are on fire ; such is human nature. 
But if you possess this divine love, you will suffer long, 
bear many blows, and smitten on the one cheek, you 
will turn the other ; plundered of one robe, you will 
give up the other. You will suffer long, and still show 
kindness ; and the last thing you will give up will be 
kindness to a fellow-creature, even when he smites, 
and persecutes, and reproaches you. Then he says, 
"Charity envieth not." What a beautiful trait I 
What is the condition of poor human nature 1 The 
humbler classes treading on the heels of the higher ; 
human nature, too lazy to exert itself, anxious to bring^ 
the upper ones down, instead of striving, which is 
legitimate, to bring the lower ones up. Envy, of all 
passions, is the most abominable. The man who has 
ambition, you can almost forgive j he seeks to raise 
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and elevate himself — a passion that, within due bounds, 
is not forbidden. But the passion that will leave its 
own subject on the dead level, and try to drag one 
higher down to that level, of all passions is the most 
hateful and the most unholy. But this love has no 
envy. It "vaunteth not itself." It does not boast 
of its attainments ; it does not trust in itself for 
pardon ; it trusts in a very different source. It 
vaunteth not itself. It is never puffed up by all 
the good fiiiits it bears; it never behaves itself 
unseemly. It has a sense of what the Greeks called 
the TO KoXoVf and the to irphrov ; that which is beau- 
tiful and that which is becoming in every sphere, 
and place, and relationship. '' Seeketh not her own :** 
always prefei-s a brother to itself puts itself to trouble 
to serve a friend, encounters inconvenience to oblige 
one who is inconvenienced, sinks all sense of self in 
sympathy with those that are about it, " Is not easily 
provoked." How beautiful is that trait ! Hence, if 
this affection universally prevailed, there would be no 
such monstrous things (which we rejoice to know 
common sense has nearly exploded, not to speak of 
Christianity) as duels. " It thinketh no evil" What a 
noble trait is that ! and it is no less desirable. Never 
think evil of a brother unless you have irresistible 
proof that he is evil. When you see some act that 
appears to you equivocal, put the best construction 
upon it; assume it to be good, till you have irre- 
sistible proof that the act is intrinsically evil. And 
then, "it rejoiceth not in iniquity." It sorrows when 
it sees it, grieves at its abundance ; but *' it rejoiceth 
in the truth." And as if the apostle had not ex- 
hausted the definition, which we should almost have 
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supposed he would have exhausted by such expressive 
phrases, he adds, " it beareth all things ; " passeth under 
deep aflflictions, great sorrows, sad and sorrowful dis- 
appointments ; it beareth all things. " It believeth all 
things," it will not believe evil of anybody as long as there 
is any point of good that it can dwell on and dilate. " It 
hopeth all things," it takes the best and the bright 
view ; it will not take a bad, or despondent, or despe- 
rate one. " It endureth all things." Oh, how lovely 
would human society be, were this universally domi- 
nant ! The courtesy that prevails amid the highest and 
the most cultivated classes, is the nearest approxima- 
tion to this, often in spirit, always in outer show. 
And were that courtesy, which is so beautiful in its 
aspect as a mere external thing, inspired by this 
Christianity, which is so real, so nourishing of all 
grace, so holy, so beneficent, society on earth would 
culminate in society in glory; and earth's homes would ' 
be the facsimiles of the mansions gf the blessed 
above. 

The apostle then proceeds to say, such is the 
character of this grace or love, that it never faileth. 
" Whether there be prophecies, they shall fail." " Fail " 
is scarcely the best rendering. It is not true that an 
inspired prophecy shall fail; that would be contrary 
to evei'y thing we read in God's Word. The Greek 
word means, " Whether there be prophecies, they shall 
be exhausted ; " that is to say, they shall cease to be 
prophecies, by becoming facts and performances. And 
then he says, " Whether there be tongues," — speaking in 
tongues, as was the case at Pentecost — "they shall 
cease. Whether there be knowledge, as far as it is 
inspired, it shall vanish away. For even at present," 

p2 
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he says, — ^how true, and how humbling ! — " We know 
in part, and we prophesy in part. But when that 
which is perfect" — the future age — "is come, then 
that which is in part shall be done away ; " and our 
knowledge shall then be perfect "When I was a 
child" — he illustrates this idea — " I spake as a child, I 
understood as a child, I thought as a child ; but when 
I became a man, I put away childish things." The 
Christian Church is now in its childhood ; the Church 
of the future will be in its manhood ; and when that 
Church has reached its manhood, then partial know- 
ledge, mistaken views, multiplied misapprehensions, 
shall all be put away. For at the best, he says — and this 
is humbling to the greatest genius, to the most gifted 
mind, to the most experienced Christian — "we see 
through a glass darkly." It is evidently the idea of a 
mirror that is before the mind of Paul. In ancient 
•times, the mirrors were made of polished steel. The 
image seen on the steel, reflected from it, appeared to 
be behind it ; so he says, " We see through a glass 
darkly;" it denotes, that just as the imperfect mirror, 
with the least flaw in it, the least deflection in its 
grain or fibre, or the least deviation from a perfect 
plane, will caricature the fiace, or exaggerate one feature, 
and diminish another, so our vision dims eternal 
things. He says, " As the best mirror you can make, 
applying it to experience, is imperfect, and reflects 
imperfectly the human face, so the greatest genius 
or the most gifted understanding, or the strongest faith, 
has but a dim apprehension of the great and magni- 
fioent truths, which have not yet dawned upon him in 
all thfiir splendour and all their glory." But then, he 
says, "When that which is perfect is come — ^that is, 
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when the future age is come — 1 shall know even as I 
am known." What an expressive hope, as clearly as I 
am seen, so clearly shall I see I 

Then he adds, " Now abideth faith, hope, charity ; 
these three." He does not mean that these three are 
confined to this world. The word, "wow abideth,'* does 
not mean that they are peculiar to this dispensation ; but 
he is closing the discussion. " And now," he says, '^ to 
close this discussion, there remain faith; hope, charity." 
Faith will be in heaven, in the aspect and attitude of 
trust ; that is, leaning upon God : hope will exist in 
heaven ; for ever as we have, we shall hope for brighter 
and better things still beyond and before us: and love 
shall continue in heaven, for faith and hope have their 
roots in love, and are fed by it. But the greatest of 
all the three, the noblest, without which each of the 
others is but as the tinkling cymbal and the sounding 
brass, is Love, or that divine Christian love to God, 
and love to man which is the fulfilling of the law^ 
and the full spirit of the Gospel of Christ. 

I. — " This chapter, although devoted to a single Chris- 
tian grace, and therefore not to be compared with the 
eighth chapter of Eomans, or with some chapters in the 
epistle to the Ephesians, as an unfolding of the mysteries 
ojf redemption, still has ever been considered as one of 
the jewels of Scripture. For moral elevation, for richness 
and comprehensiveness, for beauty and felicity of ex- 
pression, it has been the admiration of the Church in 
aU ages. With regard to the word charity, as the trans- 
lation of the Greek Sydwrf, it has already been remarked 
in the comment on viii. 1, that it is peculiarly unhappy. 
Neither in its primary signification, nor in the sense 
which usage has attached to it, does it properly answer 
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to the Greek tenn. The latter oocurs about one hun- 
dred and sixteen times in the New Testamenty and is 
translated love in all places except twenty-three ; and 
in those the departure fi*otn the common usage is alto- 
gether arbitrary. The word charity is just as inappro- 
priate in this chapter as it would be in such phrases as, 
* the Son of his charity,' or, ' the charity of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts/ or, ' the charity of Christ.' The 
Greek word dydin] is not of heathen origin. The heathen 
had no conception of the grace which in the Scriptures 
is expressed by that term ; neither ipw^ nor ^jhXul 
answers to the Scriptural sense of ayiirq ; nor do the 
Latin words amor or caritaa. It was the unsuitable- 
ness of the former that induced Jerome to adopt the 
latter. as the more' elevated of the two. The one pro- 
perly expresses love founded on sympathy ; the latter 
came to mean love founded on respect. Its English deri- 
vative (charity) retains more of the original force of the 
Latin word. Caritas (from cams, a carendo, dear, i. e. 
costly) is properly deamess or costliness ; and then it 
came to express the feeling arising from the sight of 
want and suffering. And this is the common meaning 
still attached to the English word, which renders it un- 
suitable as the substitute of the comprehensive word 
love. Many [have been led to think that almsgiving 
covers a multitude of sins, because charity is said to 
have that effect; and that kindness to the poor and 
the sick is the sum of all religion, because Paul exalts 
charity above faith and hope. It is not of charity, but 
of love, of which the Bible thus speaks." — Hodge. 

II. — On verse 12 Hodge makes the following re 
marks : — 

" ' For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then 
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face to face: now I know in part; but then shall I 
know even as also I am known.' 

" This is a confirmation of what precedes. Our 
present knowledge is imperfect, for we now see t%r<mgh 
a glass. These words admit of three interpretations. 1. 
the preposition (^) may have its ordinary instrn- 
mentel sense, we see hy means of a glass ; or, 2. It may 
have its local sense, through. Then, assuming glass 
{icrwrrpov) to mean a window, the meaning is, we 
see as through a window ; and as the windows were 
commonly made of mica, and therefore imperfectly 
transparent, to see through a window was to see dimly. 
As the word, however, properly means a mirror, James 
i. 23, the best interpretation probably is, 3. We see as 
through a mirror ; the optical impression is that the 
object is behind the mirror, and the spectator seems 
to look through it. The ancient mirrors were of im- 
perfectly polished metal, and the reflection which they 
gave was very obscure. Darkly; literally, in an enigma. 
This may be taken adverbially, as by our translators, 
toe see enigmatically, i. e. obscurely ; or the idea may be 
that we see divine things as it were wrapped up in 
enigmas. We do not see the things themselves, but 
those things as set forth in symbols and words which 
imperfectly express them. The reference seems to be 
to 2?um. xii. 8. Of an ordinary prophet God said, ' I 
will make myself known unto him in a vision, and 
speak to him in dream ;' but of Moses he says, ' With 
him will I speak mouth to mouth, even apparently, 
and not in dark sayings,' i. e. in enigmas. (The Sep- 
tuagint version is Si alvCyfmrnav,) The clearest revela- 
tion of the things of God in words is an enigma, when 
compared to sight Everything is comparative. The 
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revelations made to Moses were clear in complirison to 
the communications made to others by visions and 
dreams. Paul says the writings of Moses were enigmas 
cpmpared to the revelations contained in the Gospel, 
2 Cor. iii. 12, 13. And the Gospel itself is obscure 
compared to the lucid medium through which we shall 
see hereafter. But then face to face, i. e. no longer 
through a mirror, but immediately. Comp. Gen. xxxiL 
31 j Num. xii. 8. The word of God is a mirror wherein 
even now we behold the glory of the Lord (2 Cor. 
iii. 18), but what is that to seeing him face to 
face!" 

In what sense is love greater than faith 1 Hodge 
replies, '^Some say, because it includes or is the root 
of faith and hope. It is said that we believe those 
whom we love, and hope for what we delight in. 
According to Scripture, however, the reverse is true. 
Faith is the root of love. It is the believing appre- 
hension of the glory of God in the feice of Jesus Christ, 
that calls forth love to him. Others say, the ground of 
superiority is in their effects. But we are said to be 
sanctified, to be made the children of God, to overcome 
the world, to be saved, by fiiith. Christ dwells in our 
hearts by faith ; he that believes hath eternal life, i, e. 
&ith as including knowledge, is eternal life. There are 
no higher effects than these, so fax as we are concerned. 
Others say that love is superior to fisdth and hope, 
because the latter belong to the present state only, and 
love is to continue for ever. But, according to the true 
interpretation of the verse, all these graces are declared 
to abide. The true explanation is to be found in the 
use which Paul makes of this word greater, or the 
equivalent term better. In xii 31, he exhorts his 
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readers to seek the better gifts, «. e. the more useful 
ones. And in xiy. 5, he says, * Greater is he that 
prophesies, than he that speaks with tongues ;'».«. he 
is more useful Throughout that chapter the ground 
of preference of one gift to others is made to consist in 
its superior usefulness. This is Paul's standard ; and, 
judged by this rule, lore is greater than either &ith 
or hope. Faith saves ourselyes, but love benefits 
others." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

LOVB RIOHEB THAH ALL — MEANING OF PROPHECY — ECOLBfil- 
ASTICAL PRIDE — GIFTS NOT ALWAYS ACCOMPANIED "WITH GRACES 
— SPEAKING IN TONGUES— PRAYERS IN LATIN— AMEN — WOMAN'S 
PLACE. 

Hodge observes, " The superiority of the gift of pro- 
phecy to that of tongues is founded, 1. On the consi- 
deration that he who speaks with tongues speaks to 
God, whereas, he who prophesies, speaks to men, vers. 
2, 3. 2. That he who speaks with tongues edifies only 
himself, whereas he who prophesies edifies the Church, 
vers. 4, 5. That this must be so, is proved, 1. By an 
appeal to their own judgment and experience. If Paul 
came to them speaking in a way which they could not 
understand, what good could it do them ? But if, as a 
prophet, he brought them a revelation from God, or as 
a teacher, set before them a doctrine, they would be 
edified, ver. 6. 2. From the analogy of musical instru- 
ments. It is only when the sounds are understood, 
that they produce the desired efiect. If a man doeis 
not know that a given note of the trumpet is a signal 
for battle, he would not prepare himself for the conflict, 
vers. 7 — 9, 3. From their experience in intercourse 
with strangers. If a man comes to me speaking a 
language which I cannot understand, no matter how 
polished or significant that language may be, he is a 
barbarian to me, and I to him, vers. 10, 11. In their 
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zeal, therefore, for spiritual gifts, they. should have 
regard to the edification of the Church, yer. 12. Hence, 
he who had the gift of tongues should pray for the gift 
of interpretation ; as without the latter gifb, however 
devotional he might be, his prayers could 'not profit 
others, vers. 13, 14. It was not enough that the prayers 
and praises shoidd be spiritual, they must be intel- 
ligible ; otherwise those who were unlearned could not 
join in them, ver. 15 — 17. For himself the apostle 
says, although more richly endowed with the gifb of 
tongues than any of his readers, he would rather speak 
five words so as to be understood, than ten thousand 
words in an unknown tongue, vers. 18, 19. It was 
mere childishness in the Corinthians to be so delighted 
with a gifb which they could not turn to any practical 
account, ver. 20. They should learn wisdom from the 
experienee of the Hebrews. Tt was as a judgment that 
God sent among them teachers whom they could not 
imderstand. So long as they were obedient, or there 
was hope of bringing them to repentance, he sent them 
prophets speaking their own language, vers. 21, 22. 
Their experience would not be dissimilar. If they 
came together, each speaking in an imknown tongue, 
the effect would be only evil But if, when they as- 
sembled, all the speakers spoke so as to be understood, 
and under the influence of the Spirit, then men would 
be convinced and converted, and God glorified, vers. 
23—25." 

There are imquestionably difficulties in the exposition 
of this chapter; and these difficulties have been dis- 
torted by some, who have built upon the gifts indicated 
here the most extravagant and xmtenable pretension^ 
We have read that most eloquent chapter, a poeir 
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an oration in itself, the 13th, which defines and describes 
the grace of love, or as it is here rendered by the old 
word, charity. The apostle — addressing in that chapter 
the Corinthians, who were contending about the supe- 
riority of gifts ; for one said, "I am . a prophet," 
another, *' I speak with tongues, I can do miracles^ I 
am greater than you*' — says, "Never forget that all 
gifts are but ministries to a moral and magnificent end ; 
and that there is a grace far more splendid than gifts, 
though not so visible to man — ^the gift of love ; that 
thinketh no evil; that rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth." 

Beginning this chapter, he says, *^ Well, if this grace 
of charity, that is, of Christian love, be so excellent as 
I have shown it to be, then follow after charity." The 
word in the original is most strong ; literally, *' Follow 
it as the htmter pursues the game" — ^follow it with all 
the intensity of feeling, the ardour of pursuit^ with 
which it is possible for one to pursue the prize 
that he looks upon as dearest, most desirable, and 
precious. 

'' By all means desire spiritual gifts, but rather that 
ye may prophesy." The word " prophesy " is used in 
a sense now in which it was not always used in the 
days of the apostle, just as the word " charity " is now 
confined to giving alms ; whereas, in its strict meaning, 
it denotes that love to God and man which is within the 
heart, without which you may give all your goods to 
feed the poor, and yet have no charity. In its true sense 
the word " prophesy " means simply ^' speaking out" 

The Pythoness of old was called by a name that 
meant one that spoke out. The rustling of the leaves 
in the grove of Dodona, were said to speak out; 
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that is, by sounds to unfold something. Now the 
apostle uses the word here in its rigid and original 
import, as a person that speaks out to edify the present; 
not a person that predicts what is to occur in the 
future. But as its strict meaning is to edify the 
present, it came to be employed to denote drawing 
lessons not only from the past but also from the future ; 
and bringing both the lessons from the past and the 
future, to edify and to instruct the present. 

Now the apostle's argument in the whole of this 
chapter is, that, however excellent it may be to speak 
with a tongue, it is not so excellent, nor so conducive 
to the well-being of the Church, as to speak truths that 
will edify the ignorant, comfort the afflicted, and build 
up the people of God in their pure and holy faith. 
But you see human nature, even when sanctified, has a 
great deal of the old Adam remaining in it ; and there- 
fore, men here, that had distinguished gifts, became 
proud of them. Now, to preach what would edify the 
Church, was not so splendid a thing as to be able to 
speak in all the languages of the world at once ; and 
human nature would always prefer to be the light 
that shines resplendent in the sky, than to be the 
humble and the- unpretending salt that makes itself 
gradually felt, unseen and unknown to mankind. The 
tinkling cymbal and the sounding brass is preferred 
by the child to the sweetest strains ; and alas ! even 
Christians are but children grown up, and they often 
prefer what dazzles to what edifies, instructs, and does 
good. The apostle says, then, to those persons who had 
these gifts, "You must lay aside such contention; you 
must select and glory in, if you glory at all, that which 
does the greatest good." It must not be forgotten that 
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some of these had gifts who had no grace at all. It 
is certainly intimated in God*s word, that many will 
appear at the judgment-day, and say, '* Have we not 
in thy name cast out devils, and in thy name done 
many wonderful works, many signs and wonders? and 
I will profess unto them, I know you not ; depart from 
me, ye that work iniquity." And this may be explained 
by analogy ; you find a man with a great intellect, 
having a very narrow and corrupt heart. Tou find 
men who have very splendid gifts, but very meagre and 
stunted graces. It is only in keeping with what we 
find in the world now that it should have been so then ; 
that God gave the power of working miracles to men 
who were mere professors of the truth, and destitute of 
the saving and sanctifying grace of God. And many 
of those true Christians, who had gifts, were proud 
of them, and did not know always how to use them 
discreetly. 

It has been argued, that this speaking in a tongue 
was speaking in a language not known to anybody. 
I have been exceedingly struck, though not con- 
vinced, by a most able discussion upon this subject, 
by Mr. Stanley, the son of the late Bishop of Norwich, 
a most accomplished and able scholar, who has written 
a comment upon the Epistle to the Corinthians, full 
of acute remarks and elaborate research; and his judg- 
ment is, that the whole speaking in a tongue was 
not what I have tried to show, viz., the Greek being 
taught by inspiration to speak in the tongue of the 
Roman ; so that the Roman, who did not understand 
Greek, might comprehend what the Greek said in his 
own tongue. He thinks that the tongue was a 
language known to nobody; in short, he takes the 
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view that was adopted by the followers of the late 
Edward Irving, that it was a sort of ecstatic inspira- 
tion, in which they sang psalms^ and uttered prayers 
and praiseSy and gave out sentiments, in no language 
which was, and which needed a special gift of interpre- 
tation, in order to enable any one to extract meaning 
from what was then said, or preached, or sung. 

There is a great deal in the chapter that seems 
to justify this; why, for instance, should there be the 
special gift of interpretation. And secondly, why 
should the apostle use such expressions as these : " He 
that speaks in a tongue, edifieth himself; he that pro- 
phesieth, edifieth the Church," because, if he speak in a 
toYigue the words of everlasting life, and if that tongue 
be a tongue, somebody upon earth can understand it ; 
he must prophesy, only in a different language from 
his own. So . there are other expressions, ** Praying 
in a tongue, praising in a tongue," and many other 
peculiarities, that seem to him to establish this view. 
But on the other hand, when we refer to the Acts 
of the Apostles, where the gift was made known in the 
first instance, we find that when the Holy Spirit was 
poured out in his miraculous influence upon those 
that were assembled at the day of Pentecost, the de- 
scription is, '* They were filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
began to speak with other tongues," yXMovaiq crcpais, 
''other languages;" ''as the Spirit gave them utter- 
ance." Now mark, what was the impression produced. 
" When the multitude came together, they were con- 
founded, because that every man heard them speak in 
his own language," that is, the Scythian heard it in 
Scythian, if that was a distinct dialect> the Parthian 
in Parthian, the Mede in Persian, the Boman in 
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Latin, the Greek in Greek, and the Hebrew in Hebrew, 
and the common Jew in Syro-Chaldaic ; and *' each 
man," it is said, ''heard in his own tongue wherein 
he was bom, the wonderful works of God." Surely 
we must take the narrative of Pentecost a^ the 
key to the whole chapter, and not view the chapter 
as an isolated story, as Mr. Stanley has done, with 
much power and learning, but still, I think, with im- 
satis&ctory results ; or as an episode explicable only in 
its own light, and not explicable in the historical accoimt 
of the gift of tongues, as recorded in Acts ii., and as 
occurring at the day of Pentecost. Besides, it does 
seem that a tongue, by its very definition, is a language, 
or words that are the exponents of ideas. If sounds do 
not convey ideas, they do not constitute a tongue. It 
is essential to the very definition of a tongue, that it 
shall be to somebody the conveyance of thought, senti- 
ment, truth, emotion ; and, if you lose sight of that 
definition, or if the words spoken be not imderstood 
by anybody upon earth, surely it does not deserve the 
name of a tongue at all. In the fourth verse we read, 
" He that speaketh in an unknown tongue," the word 
wnknovm is in italics ; in the original it is, " He that 
speaketh in a language, he edifieth himself." But the 
difficulty is, how does he edify himself? If I speak in 
a language at all, I appear to convey meaning to some- 
body. I do not need to speak at all if I wish to edify 
myself. But this is the ground on which Mr. Stanley 
builds the idea, that a tongue was a sort of super- 
natural sound, and not what we understand by a stated 
language. And he quotes instances of it. 

In the second century, TertuUian refers to some 
who spoke, in a sort of ecstasy, what was then called 
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an unknown tongue. ' There were certain Christians 
in the south of France, who also professed to speak in 
tongues ; and lastly there were the followers of the late 
Edward Irving, who professed to speak in tongues. I 
heard one of them once, and can positively speak upon 
the subject. It was a lady who spoke ; she seemed to 
accept the part of the chapter that authorizes speaking 
in a tongue, but conveniently to ignore the part of the 
chapter which says, " Let your women keep silence in 
the churches ;" and she gave expression to her senti- 
ments aloud, in the midst of a large congregation, in 
what was called an unknown tongue. I heard the 
words very distinctly; I heard one Greek word, two or 
three Latin words, very badly done, and not indicating 
therefore great tact, or acquaintance with language ; 
but certainly nothing upon earth in what she said to 
indicate that there was a supernatural communication — 
except the strange fact that a female's voice, (which, 
you know, is an octave higher than a man's,) being heard 
in the midst of a large congregation, had certainly, if I 
may use the expression, a very unearthly and super- 
natural effect. But as to there being anything that one 
could construe in the exercise of common sense, (which 
is a gift of God certainly not inferior to the gift of a 
tongue,) to be inspiration from on high — I must say it 
was disappointing in the extreme. 

However, what one may gather from the whole 
chapter is this : that to speak so as to jedify them that 
hear is a £aT nobler and more precious gift than to be 
able to speak in all the tongues of the wide world ; and 
what applies to tongues must apply to sermons ; the 
sermon that conveys instruction is far more precious 
than the most eloquent and splendid harangue that was 

VOL. VIL Q 
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ever uttered. Prayer that is tbe expresaion of a people*8 
wantSy intelligible, clear, plain, simple, is far more ac- 
oeptable to God, and far more suitable to us, than tbe 
most eloquent thoughts in the most ancient and 
beautiful Latin. And certainly one would gather from 
the whole of this chapter, that to have prayers in the 
sanctuary in a tongue that people do not understand ; 
or to distribute God*s word in an unknown tongue, or 
a tongue that the crowd do not understand — is to con- 
tradict in spirit, if not even in word, tbe whole strain 
and tone of the chapter. And yet strange it is that the 
Church of Rome will suffer the laity to have the Bible in 
Latin; that is the. law of the fourth rule of the index 
of the Council of Trent ; but if they wish to have it in 
English, they must have a special licence from a 
bishop. In her places of worship the service is in 
Latin ; and, in too many cases, the sermon, which is 
in English — as far as one can judge from having heard 
and read — is so unsatis&ctory, that it might better have 
been in Latin too ; but certainly to have the prayers 
in Latin, however instructive they may be to the 
learned, is most unedifying to the masses. And how 
that Church can read this chapter, or retain it in her 
New Testament, and yet have prayer and praise in a 
language that the great multitude cannot understand, 
is only explicable upon the supposition, '^ Wherefore 
he hath given them up to strong delusion, that they 
should believe a lie.'* 

Well, then, the apostle asks the question here very 
seasonably in connexion with this : ** How then, when 
ye] pray or praise, shall the people be able to answer 
unto it Amen?*' It is very singular that all the 
ancient rabbis, who hare left rabbinical remains be- 
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hind them, alhide to the importance of the word Amen. 
And it is very remarkable how variously that word is 
nsed in the Old Testament Scriptures ; we do not see it 
always in our translation. For instance, the word * living 
wiiters" is in the Hebrew, " Amen waters." Again, 
where Jesus says, ** Verily, verily, I say unto you," it 
might be translated, " I, the Amen, the Amen, say unto 
you." And in the Apocalypse we have retained that ; 
" I am the faithful and the true witr>ess ; Amen." 
When God says ho will make with them ** an everlast- 
ing covenant," it is " an Amen covenant." And when 
he speaks of a thing steadfast and immovable, he calls 
it Amen. And the Jewish rabbis said that any one 
who should utter Amen at the end of the prayers in 
the synagogue without feeling the force, and depth, 
and weight of what he said, was guilty in the sight of 
God. And it is very remarkable that Justin Martyr, 
in his beautiful ^* Apology for the Christians," says, that 
in the ancient Christian assemblies that met in his 
time, from the year 100 to the year 140, Amen was 
just once uttered at the close of each of the prayers by 
all the congregation together, and the sound of it was 
like the sound of thunder; it was so impressively 
uttered from the very depths of the heart by the whole 
people, then met together to pray and to praise God ;, 
it was the expression of the universal assent assigned to 
prayers, which, in Justin Martyr's days, were not litur- 
gical, but what we call extemporaneous; just as they 
were in the apostles' days. 

Then he concludes the chapter by some directions about 
women preaching. He does not teach that there is any- 
thing essentially or intrinsically wicked in a woman 
preaching or giving a lecture to a public assembly ; but 

Q 2 
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is there not something that recoils from our taste in a 
woman standing before an immense assembly of both 
sexes and preachingi I cannot tell you why it is, or how it 
is ; but there are often instinctive feelings in the depths 
of human nature that are analogous to inspiration 
itself; and one of those instinctive feelings is that a 
woman's place is not speaking or preaching in a public 
and promiscuous assembly ; nor is her greatest power 
or influence there. The kind, gentle remark, the in- 
structive lesson or lecture to her own sex, the sentiment 
that is uttered, or the verse that is read, or the psalm 
that is sung, amid her own children, her proper con- 
gregation, where she is to shine, and where her worth 
may be apprieciated and felt — ^are &r more becoming, 
and effective too, than the most eloquent orations that 
some of those ladies can address, who desire to lift them- 
selves out of what they ignorantly think the low level on 
which God has placed them, and to elevate themselves 
to a supposed loftier height in the church and congress, 
where, they may depend upon it, they would not succeed 
so efficiently and so well. At all events, it is a matter 
of order here ; " Let your women keep silence in 
the churches. And if they will learn anything, 
let them ask their husbands at home." What an 
instructive lesson is that ! The husband ought to see 
that he is not only responsible for knowing for himself, 
but also for the sake of those that are about him at 
home ; and, therefore, the husband should be wiser and 
better instructed, not only for his own sake and for his 
own comfort, but for the edification of those that are 
at home. 

He concludes the whole chapter by one of those grand 
sentiments that explain all. " Let all things be done 
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decently and in order.'* Evidently at that day, and in 
the earliest in&ncy of the Corinthian Church, the 
worship was not restricted to stated ministry ; you can 
see that every one spoke, every one sung, every one 
prayed by turns ; there was no stated ministry ; the 
Church was in a state of fusion. But we see, as the 
apostle lived, and as the days of his departure drew 
near, a stated ministry was organized ; and evidently 
organized and instituted in order that the last verse 
of this very chapter might be carried out with greater 
force and efficiency, " Let all things be done decently 
and in order." 

On verse 2—'' He that speaketh in an (unknown) 
tongue speaketh not unto men, but unto God : for no 
man understandeth him; howbeit in the spirit he 
speaketh mysteries " — Hodge observes : — 

'* What is here taught is — First, that he who speaks 
with tongues speaks not to men, but to God. Second, that 
this means that men do not understand him» Thirdly, 
that the reason of his not being understood is in the 
medium of communication, not in the things communi- 
cated. Speaketh not unto men, hut unto God; or, 
speaks not /or men, but /or God. Sibi canit et musis, 
according to the Latin proverb. (Calvin.) His com- 
munion is with God, and not with man. For no man 
understandeth him. Literally, no man hears, i. e. hears 
any articulate sounds. He hears the sound, but does 
not distinguish the words. This, however^ does not 
imply that he sounds uttered were in themselves 
unintelligible, so that no man living (unless inspired) 
could understand them. When the apostles spake with 
tongues on the day of Pentecost, what they said was 
understood. The meaning is, not that no man living, but 
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that no man present^ oould understand. It is not the 
use of the gift of tongues that he censures, but the use 
of that gift when no one was present who understood 
the language employed. HouheU in tJie spirU he speak- 
eth mysteries, SpirU does not mean the mau^s own 
spirit, as distinguished from his understaudiug. The 
^Scriptures do not distiuguish between the vovg and 
irv€vfm as distinct faculties of the human intelligence. 
The latter is not the higher spirituid powers of our 
nature, but the Holy Spirit ; oomp. ii. 14. In favour 
of this interpretation is, 1. The prevailing use of the 
word spirit in reference to the Holy Ghost in all Paul's 
epistles, aud especially in this whole connexion. 2. That 
the expression to speak in or 6y the Spirit, is an esta- 
blished Scriptural phrase., meaning, to speak under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit 3. When spirit is to be 
distinguished from the understanding, it designates the 
affections ; a sense which would not at all suit this 
passage. 4. The meaning arrived at by this interpre- 
tation is natural, and suitable to the connexion. Al- 
though he who speaks with tongues is not understood, 
yet, guided by the Spirit, he speaks mysteries. Mys- 
teries mean divine truths ; things which God has re- 
vealed. In Acts ii. 11, thev are called 'the wonderful 
things (rd /xcyoXcui) of God.' To make the word mean 
things not understood by the hearer, is contrary to the 
usage of the word. A secret disclosed is up longer 
a secret ; and a mystery revealed ceases to be a mys- 
tery, for a mystery is something hidden." 

" ' 14. For if I pray in an (unknown) tongue, my 
spirit prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful.* 

" This is the reason why the speaker with tongues 
should pray for the gift of interpretation. Unless he 
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interprets, his prayer can do no good > or, as the same 
idea is expressed in vs. 16, IT, those who are unlearned 
cannot join in it. Praying with a tongue is specified^ 
hy way of example, as one mode of speaking with 
tongues. Though the general meaning of this verse is 
thus plain, it is the most difficult verse in the whole 
chapter. What does Paul mean by saying, His spirit 
prays t There are three answers given to this question. 
1. That spirit (my spirit) here means the higher in- 
tellectual powers of the soul, as distinguished from the 
imderstanding. This verse and those which imme- 
diately follow, are the principal foundation of the 
theory that the speaker with tongues was in a state of 
ecstatic excitement in which his understanding was not 
exercised, so that he knew not what he said or did. 
How inconsistent this theory is with the facts of the 
case has already been shown. This view of the passage, 
therefoi'e, cannot be admitted. Besides, it has already 
been remarked, that the Scriptures know nothing of 
this distinction between the reason and the understand' 
tng, 2. Others say that spirit here means the affections. 
* My feelings find utterance in pmyer, but my under- 
standing is unfruitful.* This would give a good sense ; 
but this meaning of the word spirit is of rare occur- 
rence. In most of the pissages quoted by lexico- 
graphers as examples of this use of the term, it really 
means the Holy Spirit. And in this whole discussion, 
spirii is not once used for the feelings. 3. i/y ^irii 
may mean the Holy Spirit in me ; that is, my spiritual 
gift ; or, my spirit as the organ of the Spirit of God. 
Each man has his own spirit (comp. v. 12), u e. his 
own spiritual gift. And Paul means to say, that when 
a man prays in an unknown tongue, his spiritual gift 
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' For all that thej will not hear me, saith the Lord ;' 
or from the historical £Giot referred to in the whole 
veiBe. If the former, then the design of the apostle is 
to show that, as teaching the Hebrews by men of other 
tongues did not render them obedient, so speaking in 
other tongues wotild not profit the Corinthians. If the 
latter, then the design is to show, that as sending 
foreigners among the Hebrews was a mark of God's dis- 
pleasure, so speaking in the Christian assemblies in 
foreign languages would be a curse and not a blessing. 
The latter view is demanded by the whole context. 

"The inference from the preceding verse is that 
tongues are a sign not to the believing but to the 
unbelieving, and prophesying just the reverse. This 
^ifficult verse is variously explained. 1. The word sign 
IS taken in' the sense of Tnarh or proof, as when it 
w said, 'the signs of an apostle,' 2 Cor. xii. 12; that is, 
the tokens by which an apostle may be known. Comp. 
Luke ii. 12; 2 Thess. iii. 17. The meaning of the pas- 
age would then be, ' Tongues are a proof that those 
among whom they are used are not believers, but un- 
oelievers; and prophesying is a proof that they are 
relievers, and not unbelievers.' But when the word is 
^ in this sense, the thing of which it is a sign is put 
in the genitive. It is a sign of, not to or f<yr, 2. It 
ay mean a prodigy or wonder. This is a very com- 
on sense of the word, as in the familiar phrase, ' signs 
+,x ^^iiders.* The meaning is then commonly made 
'^ H ' Tongues are a wonder designed not for the 
efit of believers, but for unbelievers ; and on the 
®r band, prophecy is a wonder designed not for the 
,Xx^, ^t)elievers, but for the benefit of believers.' 
'"i IS neither true nor in accordance with ver. 24. 
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It is not true that the gift of tongues was designed ex- 
clusively for tiie convemon of unbelievers. Why should 
not tliat gift be exercised for the edification, as well as 
for the conversion of men) Their conversion would 
not enable them to understand the native language of 
the apostles. Much less is it true that prophecy was 
designed exclusively for the edification of believers. 
The prophets and apostles were sent forth for the con- 
version of the world. And in vcr. 24 the conversion of 
unbelievers is specified as the very eflect to be antici- 
pated from the use of this gift. A still more decisive 
objection to this interpretation is, that it does not give 
the true conclusion from the preceding verse. The 
nature of the premises must decide the nature of the 
inference. It is not a fair inference from the fact that 
although God sent foreigners to teach the Hebrews they 
still continued disobedient, that foreign tongues wera de- 
signed for the conversion of unbelievers. The very oppo- 
site conclusion would naturally follow from that fact. 3. 
Siffn may here mean a warning or sign of punishment. 
' Tongues are a warning, designed not for believers, but 
for unbelievers,' who are understood to be, not those 
merely without faith, but positive infidels, or obstinate 
rejectors of the truth. To this, however, it may be 
objected, that the word unbeliever (aTurros) is used in 
ver. 24 for those without fiiith, and that to assume 
a change of meaning in the same context is most un- 
natural. A still more serious objection is, that this 
interpretation cannot be carried out. It cannot be said 
that prophecy is a warning designed for believers. The 
two members of the sentence are so related that what* 
ever is said of the gift of tongues, must be true, muian- 
dis mutatia, of prophecy. If the one be a punishment 
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designed for unbelievers^ the other must be a punish- 
ment designed for believers. 4. The most satisfactory 
explanation is to take sign in the general sense of any 
indication of the divine presence. ' Tongues are a 
manifestation of God, having reference, not to be- 
lievers, but to unbelievers ; and prophecy is a similar 
manifestation, having reference, not to unbelievers but 
to believers.'. . , . 

" When a people are disobedient, God sends them 
teachers whom they cannot understand; when they 
are obedient, He sends them prophets speaking their 
own language." — Hodge, 



CHAPTER XV. 

SFITOME OF THE GOSPEL — THE CBEED — ^DESCENDED INTO HELL 
— ^PBOOFS OF THE BESUBBECTION OF THE LOBD — BEALITY OF 
THE BESUBBECTION OF THE BODY — THE FIB8T BEBUBBEOTION 
— THE BAPTIZED FOB THE DEAD. 

AocBFTED as a strain of human composition, as a 
poem the inspiration of a human poet, there is nothing 
in any speech or language to be compared with the 
magnificent strain, that has the roU of a trumpet 
through it, which we have now read. 

The apostle begins it first of all by stating the out- 
lines of the Gospel which he preached to them. And 
you will observe that instead of making Christ's atone- 
ment a doctrine of reserve, to be kept in the background, 
not to be put forward, he puts forward that doctrine as 
the most prominent, emphatic, and precious of all. 
" For," he says, " I delivered unto you first of all that 
which I also received, how that Christ died for our sins 
according to the scriptures; and that he was buried, 
and that he rose again the third day according to the 
scriptures; and that he was seen of Cephas, then of the 
twelve." You can see in this passage the outline of 
what is called the Apostles' Creed. That creed is a 
most ancient document, that can be traced to the third, 
and probably to the end of the second century; cer- 
tainly to the middle of the third. But while some 
have said that that creed is an instance of what is called 
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the purity of apostolical tradition, and that we ought. 

therefore to receive it as inspired; the answer at once 

is, no writer of the fourth century, in whose pages the 

creed commonly called the Apostles* is found, has given 

it in precisely the same words. One Father leaves out 

one clause, another another clause; and instead of being 

an uninterrupted, unbroken tradition, it is given in 

four or five different formulas by four or five different 

writers in the early period of the Christian Church. 

And, singularly enough, the clause, ^' I believe in one 

Catholic Church,'* is not found in the earliest specimens 

of it ; this clause was an interpolation of probably the 

sixth or seventh century: not that there is anything 

wrong in it ; but that the idea of exalting the Church 

to a lofty pitch began to prevail at no very early 

period. And the clause, " The communion of saints,*' 

is not contained in any form given in the early writers 

till at least the fifth century. It consisted originally of 

the clauses which are contained in the commencement 

of this chapter^ expanded, and unfolded, and added to ; 

part of it was no doubt composed at a very early age, 

probably at the commencement of the third century, 

as the confession to be proposed to those who were 

candidates for admission into the Christian Church. 

" Christ died, and was buried, and rose again." In 
that early creed we find the additional clause, ^'He 
descended into hell." Many excellent Christians are 
puzzled what these words mean. The explanation is 
obvious. It was a very unnecessary clause; I do not 
think it was desirable to insert it; but, being there, it is 
capable of a perfectly just and scriptural explanation. 
The word hell in the original Saxon is simply hole; and 
means a hole dug in the earth. But then afterwards it 
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came to denote the place or abode of lost spirits. In 
the Hebrew the word translated heil is Sheol ; in the 
Greek Hades ; and these two words simply mean that 
which is unseen. And hence, when we meet in Scrip- 
ture with the expression, ^'Thon wilt not leave mj 
soul in hell;" it simply means, '^Thou wilt not leave 
mj soul separate from mj body." And, therefore, 
when in Scripture the sacred penman records that the 
soul is separate from the body, without specifying 
whether the soul be in happiness or misery, he simply 
states, '^ The soul is in Hades." It does not mean a 
third place, as some people stupidly imagine; but 
simply the soul as separate from the body; with its 
condition, whether of joy or sorrow, in which it will 
remain until the trumpet sound and the dead are raised, 
and the outer tenement becomes the shrine of the 
immortal and indestructible soul. But here we obsei've 
no such clause is given ; it is simply told that he was 
buried, aud rose again the third day. 

The apostle next states in order the proofs of the 
resurrection of Christ This is very important, because 
if he be not risen there is no atonement; it must be 
incomplete; it could not have been accepted ; and there 
is no hope of our resurrection. But the apostle, 
speaking to people who were cot«mporaneous or coeval 
with the events that are here specified, appeals to them, 
and says, '' He was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve : 
after that he was seen of above five hundred brethren 
at once." And to show that he was not afraid to have 
his statement sifted, he says, *^ Some are present to this 
day ; but some are fallen asleep. Then afterwards he 
was seen of James, then of all the apostles; and last 
of all he was seen of me, on my way to Damascus, — 
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when he askod me, Why pei-sccutest thou me? — as ono 
born out of due time.*' Here he brings in that paren- 
thesis whicli occui's more than once, expressive of his 
deep humility, ''For I am the least of the apostles;*' 
an expression uidicatiDg that as one grows in grace one 
grows humbler. When the apostle began, it was, '^ I 
am the least of saiuts ;*' after he had lived a little longer^ 
he said, ''I am not fit to be called an apostle, or the least 
of the apostles;*' and just upon his death-bed he said, 
*' I am the chiefest of sinners;" as if the more his light 
grew, the deeper and clearer was his apprehension of 
his own un worthiness; and whilst he had perfect ac- 
ceptance in the sight of God, and the assurance of 
glory, he had, nevertheless, that deep humility which 
never ceased to own, " I am the least of saints, the 
chiefest of sinners, not worthy to be called an apostle." 
Next he proceeds to show the consequence of denying 
Christ's resurrection. He says, " Now if Christ be 
preached that he rose from the dead, how say some 
among you that there is no resurrection of the dead?'* 
I have read a very able critical comment upon this 
chapter, by a most learned writer, and in many respects 
a most Christian man. But, singularly enough, 'he views 
the whole chapter as the resurrection of the soul from 
the death of sin, and seems to ignore altogether the 
resuiTCction of the body from the grave. Now, I do 
not enter into a reply to his statement; I simply ask, 
would any Christian endued with common sense only, 
and without any critical learning, ever suppose that 
this chapter meant anything else than the resurrec- 
tion of that very body that was laid in the grave, at 
the last day, when the trumpet sounds? There is a 
common sense whose first perceptions are truer and 
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better than the most logical conclusions of the acutest 
critics. When the apostle says our resurrection is con- 
nected with Christ's, must not ours be some way like his f 
What was the character of Christ's resurrection) because 
whateyer his was, ours will be. Will any one allege 
that Christ's resurrection was merely the resurrection 
from the death of sin to the life of righteousness ; or, 
in other words, that he needed regeneration f That is 
impossible. But his resurrection here is laid down 
as the very type, and precedent, and first-fruits of ours. 
And therefore, as his resurrection was literally his dead 
body emerging from the tomb, our resurrection will 
be these dead bodies emerging from the shadow of the 
grave, and rising in their resurrection beauty, and 
entering into glory, and honour, and immortality. 

This resurrection predicated of us is the resurrection 
of the very same body that fell. If our bodies are to be, 
as some have dreamed, the extraction of a body from 
the great mass — the elimination of a body out of the 
dust of millions, such would not be the resurrection of 
my body, but the creation of a new; it may be a noble, 
it may be a glorious body ; but it would be another and 
a new one, not the resurrection of that which fell. 

The apostle's argument is plain enough, when he 
argues that whatever be the seed sown, of the identical 
and same springs up what is reaped in harvest ; what- 
ever be the body that fietlls, the same body will rise 
again. And the language he uses is so exceedingly 
strong, that I cannot conceive how it is possible to 
escape it. He says, ** This mortal shall put on immor- 
tality." What mortal 1 This mortal body ; « this cor- 
ruptible shall put on incorruption;" that means, this 
very thing shall put on what he predicates of it But 
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be does not flay tliat thia body shall be laid aside, and 
buried, and put away, that another may be my clothing ; 
but that this very same body shall rise again from the 
dead. It has been argued, however, as an objection 
that he says, " It is sown a natural body; it is raised 
a spiritual body:" and it has been rashly argued, 
Does not that mean that it will not be the same body, 
but a body of another nature? I answer, let it be a 
spiritual body; it is still a body. He states here, 
not that it is sown a body, and raised a spirit; but 
that it is sown a body that was natural, with all the 
ektments of corruption and decay; it is raised a body 
that is spiritual, with all the germs, the elements, the 
capacities, and attributes of immortality, and gloiy, 
and happiness. 

He goes on to argue, *i If Christ be not risoi, your 
£Euth is vain; they which are asleep in Christ are 
perished, and we have no hope, and we are of all men 
the most miserable." Paul shows that the arguments 
of the objectors to the resurrection proved too much. 
If they proved anything they proved a fidsehood, that 
Christ is not risen. But then he says, ^' As in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. But 
then," he says, "there is order; every man in his own 
order; Christ the first fruits" — ^that was eighteen hun- 
dred years ago; — "afterward," cTro, some time after 
that,, "they that are Christ's;" that is, they that are 
Christians, that are alive when Christ comes. Then 
hrura, after that, still longer, " cometh the end, when 
he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even 
the Father." 

Sacred Scripture incontestably shows that there is 
a succession as well as distinction in the resurrection ; 

VOL. VII. B 
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that the first resurrection is the resurrection of all true 
Christians^ whether dead or living, who are belieyers in 
Christ. " The trumpet shall sound, the dead in Christ 
shall rise first," says the apostle. And John says, 
'' This is the first resurrection." " And then they that 
are alive," says the apostle, in this very chapter, '^ shall 
be changed; and we which are alive shall not precede 
them that are asleep." The instant Christ comes, all 
Christians, fix>m Adam to the hour of the advent, 
whose dead dust sleeps beneath the green sod, in monu- 
ments of bronze, in marble mausolea, under the waves 
of stormy seas, or beneath the green sods of battle-fields, 
shall rise — every dead body of every departed believer 
the instant Christ comes shall be quickened; and every 
living Christian, when Christ comes — ^for there will be 
a living Church when he comes — shall be changed. 
" We shall not all sleep," says the apostle, " but we shall 
all be changed," whether dead or alive. Then I believe 
a thousand years wiU elapse; and at the end of the 
thousand years, says John, " the rest of the dead" 
shall be quickened, and judged according to the things 
that are written in the books. 

<^ 22, ' For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive.' 

" This is the reason why Adam was the cause of death, 
and why Christ is the cause of life. We die by means 
of Adam, because we were in Adam ; and we live by 
means of Christ, because we are in Christ. Union 
with Adam is the cause of death ; union with Christ is 
the cause of life. The nature of this union and its 
consequences are more fully explained in Rom. v. 12 — 
21. In both cases it is a representative and vital 
union* We are in Adam because he was oiu: head and 
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representative, and because we partake of his nature. 
And we are in Christ because he is our head and repre- 
sentatiye, and because we partake of his nature through 
the indwelling of his Spirit. Adam, therefore, is the 
cause of death, because his sin is the judicial ground 
of our condemnation ; and because we derive from him 
a corrupt and enfeebled nature. Christ is the cause of 
life, because his righteousness is the judicial ground of 
Our justification ; and because we derive from him the 
Holy Ghost, which is the source of life both to the soul 
and body. Comp. Bom. viii. 9 — 11. 

'^ That the word all in the latter part of this verse is 
to be restricted to all believers (or rather, to all the 
people of Christ, as infants are included) is plain, 1. 
Because the word in both clauses is limited. It is the 
all who are in Adam that die ; and the all who are in 
Christ who are made alive. As union with Christ is 
made the ground of the communication of life here 
spoken of, it can be extended only to those who are in 
him. But according to the constant representation of 
the Scriptures, none are in him but his own people. 
^ If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature.' 2 Cor. 
V. 17. 2. Because the verb (iiooTroUtti) here found is 
never used of the wicked. Whenever employed in 
reference to the work of Chri8t,vit always means to 
communicate to them that life of which he is the 
source, John v. 21, vi. 63 ; Eom. viii. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 
A5 ; Gal. iii. 21. The real meaning of the verse 
therefore, is, ' As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all 
be made partakers of a" glorious and everlasting life.' 
Unless, therefore, the Bible teaches that all men are in 
Christ, and that all through him partake of eternal 
life, the passage must be restricted to his own people. 

b2 
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3. Beoause, although F^ul elsewhere spestks of a general 
resorreotion both of the juat and of the unjust, Acts 
xxiy. 15, jet, throughout this chapter he speaks only of 
the resurrection of the righteous. 4. Because, in the 
parallel passage in Hcum. ▼. 12 — ^21, the same limitation 
must be made. In verse 18 of that chapter it is said, 
^ As by the offence of one judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation; eyeu so by the righteousness of 
one the free gift came upon all men to justification of 
life.' That is, as for the offenee of Adam all men were 
condemned, so for the righteousness of Christ all men 
are justified. The context and the analogy of Scripture 
require us to understand this to mean, as all who are 
in Adam are condemned, so all who are in Christ are 
justified. No historical Christian church has erer held 
that all men indiscrimioately are justified. For whom 
God justifies them he also glorifies, Rom. yiiL 30." — 
Hodge, 

It is surely a most interesting fiust, as stated in the 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, that the very grave in 
which you have deposited your dead, the soul of the 
Christian saint to this moment with Christ in glory 
shall come down from heaven with Christ; for ^^them 
that sleep in Christ will he bring with him;" and on 
that very spot in which the dead dust was deposited, 
the living soul shall put on the same dead dust it left 
behind; no longer, however, corrupt and disorganised, 
but quickened, glorified, beautified, ennobled ; and then 
they and the changed living shall be caught up to be 
with Christ in the air, until this earth shall have 
undergone its last baptism by fire, and emerge frcHn the 
ordeal a meet home and a happy dwelling-place for all 
the people of God. 
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He goes on to argue, ''What shall they do which 
are baptised for the dead?" This has been supposed 
to denote the case of those who presented themselves 
for baptism immediately after the martyrdom of their 
brethren and fidends; as if fresh soldiers should be 
enlisted as former ones fell, each stepping where his 
comrade stood the instant that he fell Bat it has been 
also supposed that it was a custom not sanctioned by 
Scripture, though it prevailed in the apostle's days, and 
that he appeals to them, and says, ^' Those that are being 
now baptized for the dead." It is a passage that has per- 
plexed commentators exceedingly, and there is scarcely 
one who has the same opinion upon it It is one of 
those allusions of which we have no clear and satisfac- 
tory explanation, and we must therefore take it as an» 
allusion to an incident not explained otherwise in the 
Word of God. Paul's mention of the practice is not 
his approval of it. He does not say we, but 
they. 

The apostle then describes the change that shall take 
place in the body, and the change that shall take place 
in the living, '' We shall not all die, but we shall all be 
changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at 
the last trump; for the trumpet shall sound, and the 
dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed." And then, says the apostle, it is only at the 
last day, when this corruptible shall have put on incor- 
ruption, and every dead one shall be raised, that we 
shall be able, as fulfilled what is now promised, to sing, 
'' death, where is thy sting ) grave, where is thy 
victory?" When a Christian sings it now, it is antici- 
patory; but at that day the whole redeemed flock of 
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the Lamb shall in one grand strain break forth into the 
joyous and triumphant shout, " death, where is thy 
sting ? grave, where is thy victory 1" 

What a magnificent chapter! beginning with the 
Gospel, passing through the melancholy strain of them 
that sleep and die in Christ ; and then, like that mc»6t 
magnificent of human compositions, the '^ Dead March 
in Saul," breaking forth at the close like that burst of 
grandeur and of beauty which indicates the inspiration 
of the musician to have been borrowed firom the chapter 
of the holy apostle. 

" 58. * Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stead&st, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not in vain 
in the Lord.' 

''^uch being the truth and importance of the doctrine 
of the resurrection. Christians should be firm in their 
adherence to it, not suffering themselves to be moved 
by the specious objections of philosophy fisdsely so 
called. They should remember that if the dead rise 
not, then is Christ not risen; and if Christ be not 
risen, their &ith is vain, and they are yet in the power 
of sin. But as Christ has risen, and as his resurrection 
illustrates and renders certain that of his people, what 
more natural and proper than that they should aboimd 
in the work of the Lord. The work of the Lord is 
either that work in which the Lord is engaged, the 
destruction of death by destroying sin ; or, it is the 
work which the Lord has given us to do, as parents 
and children, as husbands and wives, as ministers and 
Christians. In this work we should abound, i.e. be 
abundant. As Paul says, 2 Cor. xi. 23, *In labours 
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more abundant* Foraamwih as ye know that your labour 
i$ not in vain in the Lord. This with Paul was more 
than &ith ; it was knowledge. He knew that labour 
in the work of the Lord would not be in vain. The 
reward secured for it by the grace of God and merit of 
Christ is participation of the glories of a blessed resur- 
rection."— JSoc^e. 



CHAPTER XVI 

FOSTSCBIFT — THE CHURCH — THE OHBISTIAN SABBATH — ^WINTER 
VOYAGES — ^DOOR OP USEFULNESS — PRACTICAL ADVICES — HOS- 
PTTALITT — ^LOVB OF CHRIST. 

We have read together that magnificent chapter, which 
sounds almost like the first notes of the roll of the 
resurrection trumpet, the 15th chapter of this First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. That* chapter closed the 
weighty and doctrinal truths which the apostle, in the 
course of this epistle, inspired by the Spirit of God, has 
brought before his believing brethren in the Corinthian 
Church, whether of Paul, or ApoUos, or Cephas, as they 
were disposed to call and range themselves. 

The last chapter is properly the postscript to this 
most precious epistle, and contains some plain, &miliar, 
friendly, and affectionate directions to fellow-labourers, 
and brethren, and friends, associated with him in the 
great work of the ministry, or in spreading the Gospel. 
Now the first thing that he calls to their attention is 
** the collection for the saints ; as I have given orders 
to the Churches of Galatia, even so do ye." 

It appears that at this time there was a special col- 
lection made for the Church at Jerusalem, the mother 
Church; and it was very beautiful, that Paul, the 
apostle to the Gentiles, should bid the Gentiles con- 
tribute towards the famine and the destitution which 
then prevailed in the ancient metropolis and first Church 
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of the Christian world. He b&jb, the directions that he 
gave to the Churches of Galatia, which may be found 
in the Epistle to the Galatians^ are those that he gives 
as equally suitable here. We have often met with the 
use of the word '' Church." There were many Churches 
in Galatia ; there were many Churches in Ephesus ; 
and so vague is the use of HoAt word, which has been 
made a sort of rallying party watchword in modem 
times, that we read here, in the 19th verse, of the 
Church that is in the house of Aquila and Priscilla." 
The truth is, the normal, radical idea of a Church is 
not what the pope defines it, a pope with all his car- 
dinals and prelates ; nor what an Episcopalian some- 
times defines it, a bishop or an archbishop with a 
province ; nor what Presbyterians occasionally define it. 
Churches governed by a presbytery. It seems to have 
been in its apostolical use a &r simpler thing than these ; 
it was two or three met together in the name of Christ. 
This constituted the germ of a Christian Church ; and 
all additional to that seems to be more or less modifica- 
tion or development into a provincial Church, a national 
Church, the Church universal, for the sake of union, 
communion, and harmony. 

It is important to notice too, the day of the week on 
whidi he wished this collection to be made he specifies 
here ito be '^ the first day of the week." We naturally 
ask. Why should he assign this day as the day for making 
a collection ? There was no ecclesiastical sacredness ; 
thei^ was nothing intrinsically peculiar to it that was not 
equally characteristic of the rest of the days of the week. 
It assumes the &ct, that upon that day of the week the 
Christians met together for public worship. Now, if 
the apostle Paul held the Ten Commandments — as he 
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did, haying been brought up at the feet of Gamaliel — 
and recognised the obligation of the fourth, we should 
surely have met with some allusions to their meeting 
together for worship upon the seventh day. But instead 
of that, we constantly find throughout the whole New 
Testament, eyen in the Apocalypse itself, the recog-> 
nition of the &ct, that Christians met together on a day 
called " the first day," " the Lord's day ;" and on that 
day they had public worship, on that day they made 
their collections for the poor, on that day they heard 
read God's holy word. Now, irhsA. does this presume — 
we may say, prove f That the Sabbath was preserved^ 
but that the day had passed from the seventh to the 
first. I know that the popular argument — an argument 
repeated even by senators in the high places of the land 
— ^is, that it ought to be on the seventh day. Well, if 
these persons are deeply persuaded that the seventh day 
is the Sabbath, why do not they keep it ? Let them be 
consistent But when you come to inquire, you find that 
while they professedly hold the seventh day to be the 
Sabbath, and refuse the first in their practice, they observe 
neither the seventh nor the first. But then you say, 
Why should you suppose that the Sabbath is changed 
from the seventh day to the first ? I answer, what is 
perfectly obvious, that the day is the ceremonial; a 
seventh portion of your time for spiritual edification, 
for bodily rest, for instruction in the knowledge of the 
truth, is the essential law. Now whether a candle 
bums upon one candlestick or upon another is of no 
great consequence, if it gives sufQcient light to the 
reader ; and whether the Sabbath be observed on the 
first day or the seventh is at this point and in itself of 
no veiy material consequence ; and if we find by the 
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practice of the apostles — ^the imiyersal and undisputed 
practice of the apostles — that the Sabbath was obseryed 
upon the first daj of the week, the inference is, that 
there must have been some change of it ; not a change 
of the Sabbath — ^for that is the same — but a change of 
the day, which is the candlestick that holds up the 
bright light ; that is alL When the Sabbath is changed 
from the seventh day to the first, it is a change of can- 
dlesticks, not a change of the light ; it is keeping the 
Sabbath on the seventh day instead of keeping it on 
the first. We should not be warranted in doing that 
if there were not some divine precedent. But a &ct in 
the Bible recognised, sanctioned, and almost enjoined^ 
is equivalent to a direct precept, or a revelation of 
a divine change of the Sabbath from the seventh to 
the first day of the week. When we find throughout 
the whole of the New Testament this change con- 
stantly alluded to and recognised, it seems abundantly 
obvious that the change did take place, and that 
we are warranted in observing the Sabbath on the first 
day of the week. Now, those who object to our views 
of the Sabbath, and denounce us as Sabbatarians 
(though it seems in the House of Commons the Sab- 
batarians are a very considerable majority), and assume 
that we advocate very hard and severe views of the 
observance of the Sabbath, seem to forget what we 
constantly assert, that works of necessity and of mercy 
are excepted. Whatever you feel on the Sabbath-day 
to be a work of necessity, answerable to God as you 
are, or whatever you see and are convinced is a work 
of mercy, there the exceptional law comes in. There is 
a rigid Jewish observance of the Sabbath, which is gone ; 
there is a ceremonial observance of it, which is also 
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gone ; there is the conaecrsted Christian observance of 
the Lord's day, which still remains ; and the great law 
is to regulate ns, that the day is to be devoted to 
the edifieation of the mind, to the instruction of the 
soul, to 5ur acquaintance with divine truth, to our 
ministiy to others, to everything and anything con-> 
nected directly with the enlightenment of ourselveel 
and others ; and the exoepticm is to be, such works of 
necessity and of mercy as on that day, as on every 
other day, are lawful. We do not advocate a Jewish 
or a Levitical, but a Christian use and consecration of 
the Christian Sabbath. I do feel, if you once let go 
its divine foundation, it will soon go altogether. Sup-> 
pose you get people convinced that the Sabbath is not 
a divine institution ; and suppose you have all the na- 
tional institutions opened^ I do not say private specu- 
lations, but the Museum, and other institutions of that 
kind ; — suppose that a law is passed allowing all these 
to be opened on the Sunday ; the opinion is thereby 
generated that the Sabbath is not of divine obligation, 
that it has not a divine foundation ; and the next 
demand will be, why should not the Ci^stal Palace be 
opened ? And when that is opened, do you think the 
company that manage the theatres will not complain 
that a company at Sydenham do business on the 
Sunday, while they are not allowed to have the same 
privilege 1 And the next thing will be, that the play- 
houses will be opened ; and the next thing, that 
the Sabbath wUl be treated as a holiday, and not 
as a holy' day ; and the next, that masters will say to 
those that are in their employment, ''Well, it can 
be no matter of conscience your observance of the 
Sabbath ; it will be a matter of great conTenienoe to ns 
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that you work for us, and we shall require jou, therefore, 
to work on the seventh daj ;" and the result will follow, 
that a seventh loan will be thrown into the market 
additional to every six; and the remuneration of 
labour will fall one-seventh, the market rising or 
fisJling aocording to the supply or demand ; there will 
be seven days' work instead of six, or a seventh man 
for every six; and the consequ^ioe will be that the 
labouring man will have seven days' drudgery, and 
only six days' pay — ^his life would be spent like a brute's, 
and in the case of thousands they would perish like the 
brutes also. Nobody has any idea what a precioua 
gem would be lost if this day were taken &om you ; 
and no one has an adequate idea what blessings are 
associated with it^ what blessings have spnmg from the 
observance of it, and how many date their first, their 
deepest, and their holiest impressions fr(»n a Sabbath* 
day, and a Sabbath-day service. 

But I pass on to notice, that the apostle alludes^ 
after speaking of his going through Macedonia, to his 
intention of wintering with them, that they might 
bring him on his journey. In that day they did not 
dare to sail across the Mediterranean in the depths oi 
winter, but waited for the spring tim^ or rather for 
the summer. 

He says, ''At Ephesus, a great door" — that iSf 
opportunity of preaching the Gospel — ''is opened 
unto me." And what a singular &ct ;— he says, which 
is certainly not the reasoning indulged in now, " and 
there are many adversaries : " he makes that a reason 
for remaining. Now yQu will hear some ministers 
say, " Well, I cannot stop there, because I am so 
resisted and opposed, and find so much discourage.* 
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ment." If they baye the trae apostolical succession, 
they will say, '< There are many adversaries, and there- 
fore I will remain here* I meet with much opposition, 
therefore it is my duty to stand fast, to quit myself 
like a man ; to be strong, and yet to do all things 
in charity and in love." We are placed here as soldiers, 
and surely he is a coward who runs from the fight 
when the tide of battle turns against him ; and he 
must be unworthy of the illustrious apostle whose 
precedent is before us who does not feel that many 
adversaries is a call to remain, and a great and effectual 
door for doing good. The worse the place is, the more 
need for remaining in it. And that reminds me how 
absurd is the reasoning of a monk or of a nun, who says, 
*' The world is so naughty that we must quit it alto- 
gether ;" whereas the apostle's reasoning was, ''There 
are so many adversaries, and the world is so bad, that 
there is a great and effectual door opened to me for 
doing good in it." 

After referring to Timothy, his brother, he con* 
eludes with that practical and beautiful prescription, 
*' Watch ye;" watch within; watch what is without ; 
watch for opportunities of good ; and watch against 
the approaches of sin. ''Quit you like men;" brave, 
heroic, unflinching, stead&st, immovable. And while 
you do so, " let all things be doue in charity ;" that is, 
do not be harsh in your language, uncharitable in your 
sentiments, but convey the stroi^st truths in the 
gentlest words, with the kindest spirit, conceding any 
prejudice, without compromising vital truth. 

He next alludes to certain households that had 
refreshed him ; to one that had a Church in it. He 
concludes by saying, " The salutation of me, Paul" 
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And then he pronounces these words, so solemn and 
weighty, " If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, 
let him be Anathema Maran-atha.'' What a solemn 
statement is that I Christ is so worthy of love ; the 
greatness of his work, the grandeur of his sacrifice, the 
disinterested love he has shown, are so truly without 
precedent or parallel, that the man who does not love 
Christ deserves to be condemned. The apostle does not 
say, '^ If any man sin, if any man has fallen, let him be 
Anathema." No ; *' if any man sin, he has an advocate 
with the Father ;'* but if any man will have a heart 
so hard, wickedness so undiluted, that he cannot love 
him who so loved us, then let him be Anathema ; that 
is, let him be cast out, separated; it does not mean, let 
him be condemned for . ever. And Maran-atha ; that 
word has been often disputed. It means literally, ^^ The 
Lord will come." The meaning of it is, " Let him be 
separated from you ; and do not forget that the Lord 
wiU come to determine his guilt or the reverse, and to 
put all things in order." You will find, in Eastern phrase 
at this moment, the word is retained. An Eastern 
bishop, in some of the Coptic and Syriac Churches, is 
called Mar-Athanasius. And so we have a sect called 
in the East at this moment, the " Maronites." And 
Maran«atha, therefore, is not a word of execration; but, 
simply, "If any man love not Christ, you separate from 
him, and let him be separate from you; and do not you 
curse him ; do not persecute him ; but leave him to the 
Lord, who will come and put all things right." 

^* 22. ' If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, 
let him be Anathema Maran-atha.' 

" This and what follows is what Paul himself wrote. 
They are words which need no explanation. They 
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carry with them their awful import to every heart. If 
any man love noi our Lord Jesui Chritt If our Lord 
be ^ GK)d over all aud blessed for ever/ want of love to 
him is the violation of our whole duty. If he be not 
only truly God, but God manifested in the fiesb for our 
salvation ; if he unites in himself aU divine and all 
human excellence ; if he has so loved us as to unite 
our nature to his own, and to humble himsetf and 
become obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross, that we might not perish, but have everlasting 
life ; then our own hearts must assent to the justness 
of the malediction pronounced even against ourselves, 
if we do not love him. We must feel that in that case 
we deserve to be anathema. Nay, vre thereby are a 
thing accursed ; we are an object of execration and 
loathing to all holy beings by the same necessity that 
holiness is opposed to sin. Maran-eUha are two 
Aramaean words signifying ' The Lord,' or ' our Lord 
comes.' It is a solemn warning. The Lord, whom 
men refuse to recognise and love, is about to coipe in 
the glory of his Father, and with all his holy angels, to 
take vengeance on those who know not God, and who 
obey not the gospel So deeply were the apostles im- 
pressed with the divinity of Christ, so fully were they 
convinced that Jesus was €k>d manifest in the flesh, 
that the refusal or inability to recognise him as such, 
seemed to them a mark of reprobation. If this truth 
be hid, they say, it is hid to them that are lost. 2 Gor. 
iv. ^—Qr— Hodge. 
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SECOND EPISTLE TO THE COEINTHIANS. 



CHAPTER L 

PERSONAL NATURE OF THE EPISTLE — ADDRESSED TO THE LAITY 
— PASTOR AND PEOPLE — PAUL's SUPPERINQS — PAUL'S SERMONS 
— ^DEFINITrVENESS 07 THE TEACHING 07 JESUS — ^AMEN, ITS 
IMPORT — CHRISTIANS SEALED — EARNEST — IMPORTATION OF 
WORDS. 

" Op all the Epistles of St. Paul there is none so per- 
sonal as the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. It 
sprung entirely from the peculiar complication of cir- 
cumstances which took place after writing the First 
Epistle. 

''The First Epistle is the most systematic, the 
Second the least so of any of the apostle^s writings. 
The direct objects of the Epistle are threefold. First, 
the expression of satis&ction at the tidings brought by 
Titus. Secondly, the expression of his hope that the 
contributions for the poor in Judsea will be speedily 
completed. Thirdly, the vindication of his character 
and authority against his judaizing opponents." — 
Stanley, 

This Second Epistle, like the First, was addressed by 
St. Paul to the Corinthian Church, — a Church planted 
in the midst of a corrupt and sensual city, very soon 
after the tumult, of which we read in the Acts of the 
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Apostles, in the theatre at Ej^iesos, and also some time 
after he had written his First Epistle, — ^intended to heal 
and correct the divisions that had grown up. In this 
Epistle he alludes to his visit to them, in order that 
he might ascertain what practical fruits his previous 
instructions, as contained in the former Epistle, had 
brought forth. There is not the least doubt that Paul 
was the author of it, and that he wrote it as inspired 
by the Holy Spirit of God. 

As already noticed, it is of all the epistles in the New 
Testament the most personal. Paul speaks in it more 
of himself than usual, spends a great portion of it in 
vindicating the claims of his ministry, as at least an 
apostle called and anointed of God, and proved by the in- 
fluence of his preaching upon their hearts to have spoken 
to them not in the words which man's wisdom teacheth, 
but in power and demonstration of the Holy Ghost. 

He begins the Epistle after the manner of ancient 
letters, by prefixing his name, instead of adding it 
at the end of the letter or as the postscript ; and in- 
troduces himself as speaking not according to the 
judgment of a private individual, but as an apostle 
of Jesus Christ, by the will of God. He states there 
was with him Timothy his brother. He addresses the 
letter unto the Church, or the company of Christian 
people that were at Corinth, together with all the saints 
that were in all Achaia. It is important to observe 
that this letter, like all jthe letters of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures, with the exception of three little ones, 
is addressed to the laity as such. It is addressed to 
the saints, the Christian people, God's believing and 
professing people. And, therefore, for any one to take 
this letter, and say it belongs to the priest, and not to 
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you, is as great an offence as if a postman, whose dnty 
it is to deliver your letters at your address, were to 
keep them for himself, and dole out a sentence to you 
now and then, as his own taste, convenience, or fancy 
might dictate. If there is to be any dispute who is to 
read the Bible, most unquestionably it will be proved 
that the laity have irrefragable right ; and instead of 
the ministers, or priests, or presbyters, or whatever you 
may choose to call them, having a right to keep the 
Bible as theirs, and dole it out at discretion to the 
people, it would seem to me rather, if there be any 
force in the distinction at all, that the laity have a 
greater right to keep the Bible, and to give it out as 
they like to the priest. 

He begins, after the salutation, with blessing and 
thanking God, the Father of our Lord, the Father of 
Mercies, for all the comfort that he had experienced in the 
midst of his tribulation. Some of the epithets applied 
•to God in the New Testament are singularly beautiful. 
He is « the Father of lights," " the Father of Spirits,'' 
" the Father of Glory." So completely did Paul feel 
devoted to the good of his people, that he says he, the 
minister, was comforted not when he might be most 
happy, but when his people were most comforted; and 
that he, the minister, suffered not thair he might be 
pained, but that he might be able to sympathise- with his 
flock that suffered in the same manner. And so entirely 
was an ancient apostle's life a vicarious one, — ^not a meri- 
torious one, but a vicarious one, — that he adds, " If we be 
afilicted, it is for your consolation and salvation ; if we 
be comforted, it is for your consolation and salvation." 
Our whole personal is merged in our official ; we live 
less and less for self, and more and more for the flock 

82 
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oommitted to our charge. What a magnificent prece- 
dent! This is the true succession; not that of him who 
pretends to trace the links of an imaginary pedigree, 
most imaginary in all respects, to the da3rs of the 
apostles; hut he who has this spirit of self-sacrifice, this 
spirit of devotedness, this fedthfulness, this absorption 
in the work committed to his hand ; this is the spirit^ 
this is the true succession of the apostles that God owns, 
and that man feels to be a blessing. 

Then he reminds them of the trouble, and toil, and 
drudgery, which he had come through, so much so, 
that even his life was despaired of in some of those 
perils by land and by sea to which he alludes in a 
subsequent part of this Epistle. Next, he says, " We 
have a sentence of death in ourselves just for the pur- 
pose that we should not trust in ourselves, and seek 
life from Grod, who delivereth us, and doth deliver, and 
will deliver." "Our rejoicing is," — what? Not our 
wealth, nor our gifts, not our graces, nor our dignities, 
nor our eloquence; but " our rejoicing, as a Christian 
ministry," he says, "is this, the testimony of our in- 
ward monitor, the conscience, that in simplicity" — 
without parade, bombast, or eloquence of words — "in 
godly sincerity," with no equivocation, no by ends 
sought, no side ends subserved ; " not with fleshly - 
wisdom of any sort, but by the grace of God, we have 
had our conversation in the world, and more abundantly 
for your instruction, or to you-ward." 

He also adds, " Ye have acknowledged us, that we 
are your rejoicing, the spring or channel of joy; just 
as you are ours ; and one shall be joy and congra- 
tulation to the other at that day when minister and 
people shall meet at the judgment-seat of Christ." 
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He also adds that when he spoke of paying them a 
yisit in the previous Epistle^ he had been hindered from 
doing so. He is anxious that they should not misin- 
terpret his character, and think he was a person of a 
Tacillating mind. He says^ '' I did not use any light- 
ness; nor did I purpose according to the flesh; nor 
did I at all hesitate; but I did what I could to come; 
but God did not permit me to do so ; and therefore you 
are not to attribute it to any vacillation in my purpose, 
but to impossibilities that I could not overcome." God 
is still in the aflairs of men. He also takes this 
opportunity of stating that all he speaks as an apostle 
was not, ''Yea, nay;" that is, not half and half, not 
affirmations made and recalled; not denials launched 
and then withdrawn ; it was no uncertain sound. So 
should preaching still be >- clear and positive. '' I have 
not been able to accomplish that which I promised ; 
but," he says, ''you must not infer that as an apostle, 
a minister of Christ, I have any doubt or hesitation 
about what T preach, as the very inspiration, and wis- 
dom, and power of God." " The Son of God, Jesus 
Christ, who is preached among yoti, was not yea and 
nay; " that is, in what Christ said and what we saw of 
Him there was no hesitancy, no reticence, no perad- 
venture. It is the remarkable charadteristic of the 
Four Gospels, that our blessed Lord never speaks as a 
Miible man, never ventures an expression of doubtful 
issue, or speaks on mere hypothetic grounds. What 
he says he pronounces with all the definiteness of an 
oracle from heaven, " I say unto you, Amen, amen; I 
say unto you, I am the Way, I am the Truth ; no man 
Cometh unto the Father but by me." This is as 
assurifig as true. 
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If we will compare the discourses of our Lord with 
the discourses of an ancient and gifted philosopher, we 
shaU be struck with one unmistakeable and perfect 
contrast — ^the distinct and definite manner in which 
our Lord speaks^ as one that spoke from the depths of 
infinite and inexhaustible wisdom, and the hesitaney 
with which the greatest and most gifted of human 
spirits express themselves; a hesitancy becoming 
great as genius is great, in all subjects connected 
with man, with God, and with eternity. Jesus spake 
as one having authority, **I am the Truth," Paul 
emeiges from the personal, and says, '' All the promises 
of God in Christ are yea, and in him, Amen." This 
word Amen, which occurs so often in the Bible, has 
very remarkable and varied import It occurs at the 
end of prayers, Amen. Our blessed Lord says, ** Verily, 
verily, I say unto you;" a translation not so just to tho 
original as ** I, tiie Amen, the Amen, say unto you." 
In the Apocalypse it is literally rendered, " The faith- 
ful and the true witness, the Amen." The Hebrew 
word Amen is used constantly throughout the Old 
l^estament to denote that which is supremely excellent. 
For instance, the word which we have translated in the 
Old Testament, " living water," is in the original, 
'^ Amen water." And when he says, " I will make an 
everlasting covenant, in all things ordered and sure," 
it is in the original ** an Amen covenant;" as if every 
great and precious thing that God has pledged or 
promised is in some way associated with, incorporated, 
and made yea, and actual, and available, only in Christ, 
the Amen, the faithful and true witnes& 

Paul closes this very interesting chapter with describ- 
ing what God's people had received from Christ, "Now 
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be whicli stablisheth ub with you in Christ, and hath 
anointed us ;" the word " anointed*' might be translated^ 
*^ And hath made us Christians." Christ Jesus is called 
"The Christ" from the Greek word which means " to 
anoint." We are called, by diyine authority from 
heaven. Christians; that is, anointed persons. He 
says also, "Who hath sealed us." The letter you 
have sealed is only to be read by him to whom it 
is addressed. A Christian is sealed; that is, in the 
words of John, " The world knoweth us not, as it knew 
not him." At present the seals are on us ; we do not 
know absolutely and in&Ilibly who are Christians and 
who are not. But at the day of judgment, when 
Christ comes, the seals will be broken, the sons of 
Grod will be manifest; and their inner character will 
be palpable and legible as their exterior character. We 
never seal worthless things; precious things only have 
a seal affixed. A seal is for security. So God's people 
are sealed. And also he says, " He hath given us the 
earnest of the Spirit." That is a very remarkable 
word; it is in the Hebrew, as in Greek, Arabon. 
Owing to the traffic of the western nations with the 
PhoBnicians, the Tyrians, and others, the word Arabon 
came to be a commercial word, imported from the 
Hebrew and Phoenician into the Greek and the Latin 
tongues, while in the corrupter Latin of the Lower 
Empire it was altered into. Arra. It is worthy of 
notice how commerce imports words that are perfectly 
strange to our tongue at first, and finally are incorpo- 
rated into it, because the first and most commonly 
used among the nations with whom we have traffic. 
For instance, from the early traffic that this country 
had with Spain and Portu^, we have incorporated 
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into the English tongue the words tariff and cargo. 
Both these are strictly Spanish words; they have 
come to be Anglicised from our earlier intimacy with 
Spain. And the very &ct that these words are found 
in our usage would prove, partially at least, that we had 
some intercourse with the people something of whose 
language we have incorporated into our own. Now, 
the &ct that the Greek and Romans, therefore, had 
this word Arabon in their tongue, being originally and 
essentially an Oriental word, indicates that in some 
shape they had commerce and communion with the 
Phcenicians and Jews or other Eastern nations, as 
indeed all history attests. 

This '^ earnest" means an instalment. When a 
Hebrew and a Latin entered into a bargain, the one 
gave the other an instalment. And when a servant 
was hired in ancient times, the master gave the servant 
a pledge. I am not sure that the Scotch word Aries 
is not really derived from the Hebrew. It means an 
earnest, a first-fruits, an instalment, of the wages, a 
hiring penny, given to- a servant to be a pledge that he 
will receive the whole, and that the bargain has been 
completed. The earnest of the Spirit is that peace, 
and joy, and deep consciousness of light and life, 
within, which the Holy Spirit gives to God's people, to 
be to them an earnest, pledge, and foretaste of that 
blessed day when the frdl price shall be paid, when 
grace shall be lost in glory, and all God's people, shall 
be happy in the presence of him and of the Lamb for 
ever and for ever. 

In every part of this Epistle, Paul identifies himself 
intensely with his flock. Their joys and sorrows are 
his. The recollection of this is necessary in interpreting 
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the Epistle. This .is the new bond which the Gospel 
has introduced, binding all true Christians to one 
another in Christ, and giving to their mutual inter- 
course as pastors and people a depth, and reality, and 
force incomparable. Paul felt deeply and keenly the 
attacks made on him. But his sensitiveness arose from 
his fear lest the truth should suffer. In 1 Cor. v. 1, 
we have an instance of apostolic *' binding," or excom- 
munication. Toward the end of this chapter we have 
an instance of ^^oosing," or restoring; and in both the 
exercise of *' the keys of the kingdom." 



• CHAPTER I. 3, 4. 

COHFORTBD IN OBDBB TO COHFORT. 

''Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and the God of 
all comfort ; who comforteth us in all our tribulation, 
that we may be able to comfort them which are in 
any trouble, by the comfort wherewith we ourselves 
are comforted of Gk)d." 

Paul traces all the blessings of the kingdom of grace, 
all the pledged and promised blessings of the kingdom 
of glory, to one inexhaustible and glorious source, the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. He 
says, ''Blessing, praise, honour, and thanksgiving be 
lifted up to God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and because his Father our Father, and 
because his God our God, the Father of Mercy, from 
whom all mercies flow, whose hand distributes them, 
and to whom alone we are to look for them ; the God 
of all comfort." What an endearing expression is this ! 
— ^the God who gives comfort, the God in whom alone 
there is comfort, the God whose property it is to 
" comfort all that mourn, to give beauty for ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness.*' This God, says the 
apostle, comforteth us, as a matter of present ezperi- 
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mental enjoyment, in all our tribulation. And' for 
what purpose ? That we may be able to comfort them 
which are in any trouble. God never gives a blessing 
for selfish monopoly, or exdusive possession : what he 
gives he gives as a trust for diffusion, a capital for use. 
All whom he makes saints he constitutes thereby 
stewards ; and he that tries to keep for himself and to 
intercept the gift or the grace that he has from de- 
scending upon others, will find it wither in his heart, 
and dry up as he hoards it ; instead of finding, as they 
do who have become servants because they were saints, 
the blessing increasing in proportion as they diffuse it. 
Now, says Paul, we are comforted not that we may be 
selfishly happy, but that we may be distributors of 
the comfort wherewith we ourselves have been com- 
forted. Let each seek to be a fountain, ever difiusing ; 
not a vortex, ever absorbing. 

Let us try to ascertain from this passage how it is 
that God comforts his people. First of all, it assumes 
that there is tribulation, or affiction, or distress, with 
all the consequent depression of the human heart, and 
inner experience ; or there would be no necessity for 
special comfort. '* In the world ye shall have tribula^ 
tion." There is as great " a needs be " for the heaviest 
affliction, as there is for the comfort wherewith we can 
be comforted under it. The affliction sanctifies; the 
comfort sweetens the affliction whilst it sanctifies. 
Were there no comfort in our afflictions, they would 
precipitate us into the depths of despair ; were there 
no afflictions in our comfort, then we should presume. 
Ceaseless sunshine would make us forget that this is 
the land of the stranger, the pilgrim, and the exile, and 
not capable of being the home of the Christian or of the 
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Christian's heart. When onr blessed Lord sent forth 
His disciples, as it is recorded in the gospel, we read of 
his telling them what awaited them. He did not say, 
yonr path will be strewn with roses, you will find a 
welcome wherever you go ; your glad message will awake 
a responsive echo in every heart ; you will be raised to 
the dignity of princes, and you will be exalted among 
the very highest of the earth. On the contrary, he said, 
'* In the world ye shall have tribulation ; they will 
think that he that killeth you doeth God service." He 
neither disguised nor diluted; he told them plainly 
what was before them. But whilst he predicted the 
tribulation that awaited them, he imsealed the spring 
out of which they could get the comfort that would 
cheer them. " In the world ye shall have tribulation ; 
do not expect anything else, ' but in Me ye shall have 
peace,' and be certain that as sure as you seek it, so 
sure you shall obtain it." When a Christian draws 
his joys from the world, and his fears from Christ, he 
inverts the economy of God. When a Christian accepts 
the world's cross, but bears it in the strength of the 
believer's Lord, he assumes and asserts his true position. 
'^ In the world ye shall have tribulation, in Me ye shall 
have peace." 

Whatever be the nature of the comfort that is here 
given by Grod to those that are in tribulation of any 
kind, it is for all ; it is a comfort that is available to 
all j " who comforteth us in all our tribulations." It 
is available to all Christians, in all kinds of trial. There 
is no affliction so great that no comfort is to be had in 
it ; just as there is no sin so heinous that there is no 
foi^iveness for it. For the worst sin there is forgive- 
ness through the blood of sprinkling ; for the greatest 
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trial there is comfort in God, the Father of Mercy and 
of all comfort. None need despond in. tribulation on 
the supposition that there is no comfort ; none need 
despair in the recollection of sin from the fear that 
there is no forgiveness : as there is no sin which the 
blood of Christ cannot wash away, there is no tribula- 
tion in which the Holy Ghost cannot make your comfort 
exceeding abundant above all that you can ask or desire. 
We gather from this passage, that whatever be 
the comfort that Christians feel, or if they would ex- 
perience comfort adequate to the trial, whatever it 
may be, in which they are placed, they must not look 
to any earthly cistern or to any human source, but 
only to Him who is the Father of Mercy and of com- 
fort. All others are like JoVs, miserable comforters, 
like broken cisterns that can hold no water. But Grod 
is the fountain, ever full, ever overflowing. That man 
who does not go to God for the pardon of his sins is 
very guilty ; and that man is next to him guilty who 
does not go to God for comfort in his trials. God's 
command and invitation to us is to make use of him, 
as a father for the orphan and a husband for the widow, 
the source of forgiveness for the greatest sin, the foun- 
tain of consolation in the greatest trial. To se^k 
comfort from anything beneath, or rather independent 
o£^ Grod is next in criminality to seeking forgiveness 
from any one beside God. You must not make use of 
God only for your safety; he asks to be applied to 
also for your comfort. God wishes every Christian to 
be as happy as he is forgiven ; and in order that he 
may have a like forgiveness and comfort, he bids him 
lift up his heart unto the Father of Mercy, the God of 
Comfort, who comforteth us in all our tribulations. 
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Let US try, in the next place, to answer the questionu 
in what respect ,Grod may be said to comfort his people 
who thus appeal to him for comfort in the midst of 
their tribulation. Whatever God does to his people, 
he does in a rational, intelligent, I may add scriptural 
way ; it is not by a mysterious impulse generally or 
only, but by intelligent means. 

When God comforts his people in tribulation, first 
of all he does so by assuring them of the necessity of it. 
Is it not some comfort to be satisfied that the blow 
which is hardest, the cup which is bitterest, and the 
sting which is most poignant, are not accidental or 
incidental, or random strokes, but dispensations, for 
which there is a reason and an inevitable necessity ; 
and that if it could have been possible that that cup 
should pass from you, Grod would never have placed it 
to your lips ? This very fact is comfort : whatever be 
the affliction, it does not spring from the ground. Crod 
sends it ; and whatever be its nature, it is absolutely 
indispensable — so indispensable that every affliction that 
a believer \mdergoes is just as necessary to help him to 
his ultimate glory as was Christ's death upon the cross, 
or God*s gift of his own dear Son. If such be the case, 
it is comfort to us in suffering to know that oxir 
suffering is necessary, that nothing less would do, and 
that nothing more will be required. " Ye are in mani- 
fold afflictions," says the apostle Peter, "if needs be." 
Therefore, to know that whatever be the affliction which 
overtakes you, it was necessary, is comfort. 

In the second place, God comforts his people by re- 
vealing to them the end of the affliction. He is not 
satisfied with showing you it is necessary; he also 
shows you the end of it. And what is that end? 
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f* Though our tribulation for the present seemeth not 
joyous, but {^tber grievous, yet afterwards it worketh 
out the peaceable fruits of righteousness to them that 
are exercised thereby." Is it no comfort to know that 
whatever be your loss or your cross, your bereavement 
or your bitter trial, it is, under (rod's superintendence 
and direct inspiration, working out in your case the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness I Just as the raindrops 
and the sunbeams make the trees bud and blossom, and 
develop their life in fruit, so these tribulations are 
working out and developing in you the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness. Again, says the apostle, '^ Our light 
affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh out for 
us a far more exceeding, even an eternal weight of 
glory." If such be the issue of the bitterest trial, you 
can bear it. If you, are walking on a rough road, you 
are cheered and nerved to persevere by the brilliant 
prospect that you anticipate at the end of it. If you 
are undergoing a sore trial, bearing a great load of 
afflictions, you can triumphantly do so because of the 
blessed close that you are assured they must all issue 
in. Again, says another apostle, " All things work for 
good to them that love Grod." He does not say some 
things, namely, sweet things and pleasant things ; but 
all things, — sweet and bitter, good and bad, tears and 
smiles, cloud and sunshine, all things. And all things 
not merely help, but they work, actively employed 
under an impulse and an inspiration that they neither 
can nor will resist, and not only all things ** work," but 
they are co-operative, — ^they '' work together " in har- 
mony : light and darkness pain and pleasure, sorrow 
and joy, losses and gains, all under a mysterious inspi- 
ration, and beneath the hand of a Father, *^work 
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together/' — ^for what? for sorrow; pain, or distress) 
No, " for good to them that love God, and are the 
called according to his purpose." Now then, if I know 
that all the troubles through which I must pass, ail the 
bereavements which I may endure, all the sickness, the 
sorrow, the pains, the griefs that I must feel, are all 
without exception helping me on in my way, quickening 
my footsteps towards the everlasting home, and urging 
me on to that rest that remaineth for the people of 
God ; then I do feel comforted in the worst and 
bitterest of them alL 

In the third place, God comforts us in the midst of 
trials and afflictions by giving compensatory blessings. 
Tou will find in your own experience what most have 
found, that when God sends an affliction he always 
sends a companion with it, not connected with it, but 
compensatory for the sorrow that the tribulation in- 
flicts. He does so in the natural world, and no less 
so in the spiritual world. Have you not observed when 
a person has lost his eyesight, how his ear becomes sen- 
sitively acute ; or if he has lost his hearings how his 
eyesight becomes exceedingly acute 1 Ood never takes 
away one sense without giving one of the remaining 
senses a higher delicacy, a more exquisite sensibility. So 
it is in spiritual things ; God never takes away one bless- 
ing without giving more than a substitute for it. When 
Christ said, " It is expedient I go away," he gave us the 
Comforter, that he might abide with us for ever. 
When he takes away a child, he gives you something 
in his place ; when he takes away your estate, he 
gives you something dearer and more precious stilL 
Whenever God visits any of his people with suffering, 
affliction, bereavement, or distress, he compensates in 
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the midst of it, as well as explains the reason, the issae, 
and the result of it. 

And^ in the next place, he comforts us by sanctifying 
the suffering, affliction, or tribulation, whatever it may 
be. Now if one feels pain, but is conscious that the 
pain is remedial, what sensible difference in enduring 
what you know to be remedial, from feeling what you 
know to be penal. You can take cheerfully the most 
bitter medicine, not because you like it, but because 
you know it will do you good ; you can undergo the 
most severe regimen, not that you like it, but because 
of its beneficent, salutary, and sanitary result. So 
when you know that the affliction that betides you, 
whatever be its shape, is sanctified to you — that it is 
good for you — ^that it is weaning you from the world, 
and loosening some tie that should never have been ; 
that it is lifting you above the world, and filling your 
heart with the hopes and foretaste of glory — then you 
can bear it ; nay, not bear it, but bid it welcome, be- 
cause of its remedial action, its beneficent effect, its 
salutary issues. 

Lastly, God comforts his people by their final de- 
liverance. It is a most precious thought, that no 
Christian ever perished in the severest ordeal through 
which he is now passing, or has passed in generations 
now gone. You remember the beautiful picture, 
" WhO'- are these, and whence came they ? " What 
is the answer] ** These are they that came out of 
great tribulation ; " they were all in it, but not 
one of them was left in it; they were all in the 
midst of tribulation, but not one of them was over- 
whelmed by it. The record in the realms above is, 
"These are they that came out of great tribulation." 

VOL. VII. T 
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And therefore we may eiq)eet that in every trial with 
which God's people are visited, they shall not perish in 
it^ or be left in it. Daaid escapes from his pnuBon, 
Moses emerges from Egypt, Peter in prison comes forUi 
to the daylight, the Christians escaped fipom Jerosalem, 
and every bdiever placed in tribulation, because a 
needs be and expedient for him, will not be left to 
perish in the midst of it ; bat, like the white-robed 
groap that are aroxmd the throne, He will come out of 
it. Our afflictions, therefore, will not be too few, too 
ebort, too light, as we would like them ; nor will they 
be too heavy, too many, too long, as the devil would 
like th^n ; but they will be what will work out our 
good, give God his glory, and make ns fitter for the 
inheritance <^ the saints in light. 

If this be so, what a favoured people are the sons of 
God, what a good and gracioas God is our God ! How 
should we praise him and glorify him; how dosely 
should we walk with him ; how earnestly should we 
pray to him ; how should we praise and magnify and 
glorify his name, that by the great work of redemption 
he has transposed the very key-note of creation and of 
providence, and made to the believer's experience the 
desert r^oice, and the solitary place blossom as the rose ; 
and the most bitter and painful events, visitations or 
experiences in providenoe, all co-operate for benefieent 
issues, for lasting good to th^n that love God, to them 
that are the called according to his purpose ! 

May he not only give us these comforts, bat may 
he give us the Comforter. " I will send you another 
Comforter, even the Spirit of truth." And this su^ests 
the important distinction, when Christ promises the 
Comforter, he promises him as the Spirit of truth. There 
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is no comfort in a lie, there is no comfort in delusion ; 
there may be '^ peace, peace/' but no real peace. And 
therefore in every Christian's heart the Holy Spirit is 
first the Spirit of truth, letting him know his state and 
God's real character, and then he is the Comforter, 
giving that comfort which the world cannot give and 
cannot take away ; a comfort that b^ns on earth a 
tiny rill, that rolls onward as the years accumulate, until 
it is lost in that fulness of joy which is at God's right 
hand, and in those pleasures that are for ever and 
ever. 

M^ God bless to us his holy word, and to his name 
be praise and glory. Amen. 



t2 



CHAPTER I. 20-22. 

THB FB0MISE8. 

'' For all the promises of God in him are yea, and in 
him Amen, unto the glory of God by us. Now he 
which stablisheth us with you in Christ, and hath 
anointed us, is God; who hath also sealed us, and 
given the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts." 

These words are designed to comfort and to cheer 
the people of God in their arduous pilgrimage, varied 
conflicts, and tribulations, encountered in their course 
from this world to a brighter and a better. The first 
verse speaks of the promises of God. What is a 
promise? It is the prediction of a good thing; a 
prophecy is the prediction of what shall be, whether it 
be good or bad. A prophecy may give pain ; a promise 
can only give pleasure. A prophecy may create fear ; 
a promise can only create joy, confidence, bright ex- 
pectancy, cheering hope. Now these promises of God 
are scattered through the Bible, like stars in the firma- 
ment, like flowers on the earth, ever musical in their 
utterance, ever sweet and fragant in their experience. 
Threatenings alarm, precepts perplex ; promises always 
cheer, comfort, and encourage. 

Promises are given to us, too, for another purpose. 
We need materials of prayer. Our blessed Lord has 
recognised this want in the human heart when he 
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tanght his disciples how to pray. We need not only 
to feel our wants, bnt to find suitable vehicles for the 
expression of those wants to God. Hence a weighty 
object of God's promises is to give us materials of 
prayer ; not simply to cheer, encourage, and sustain, 
but to present material which we shall turn into prayer. 
The promise comes from heaven as a promise, it enters 
into the heart as a creed, it then ascends to the source 
from whence it came in the shape of prayer ; and lastly 
it comes down and breaks in benedictions upon all that 
heard the promise, and breathed it back in prayer. No 
man^ therefore, who can read the promises can fail to 
have words for prayer. The man who will take " Clark's 
Scripture Promises," a little book full of bright and 
blessed things, never can want a Prayer-book, or com- 
plain that he has not materials, or words, or phrases, 
for the expression of the deepest wants, or the most 
earnest praises of his heart. 

But, says the apostle, all these promises, so cheering, 
80 suitable as material for Christian prayer, are to be 
foimd — where 1 *' In Christ." The fruit is only on the 
tree of life ; the leaves that are for the healing of the 
nations are there only. Out of Christ — ^tribulation, 
anguish, wrath, no blessing, no hope. In Christ — ^the 
richest blessing is to be had for asking ; through him 
the fulfilment of the largest and most pregnant pro- 
mise contained in all the oracles of God may be had 
just for seeking. Plead his name, and there is nothing 
good for you that God will not give ; ask through him 
the largest blessing that heart can conceive, or tongue 
can express, or language can embody, and God is 
pledged to give it. But ask out of Christ — ^that is, not 
pleading his name>. not leaning on his intercession, not 
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one tittle shall not drop from the least or the greatest 
piomise until that promiae has ceased 1o refer to the 
fatore, and has been merged into an actual experience 
in the prewnt 

All biB promiwB are is Christ, that is, realizable, if I 
maj use the word, throu^ him. They are also sure 
and certtuu of fulfilment ; they ore yea and amen. 
What comfort is here to a Christian ! Has he said, 
" The mountains shall depart, and the hills be removed, 
bat the coTenant of my peace liiall not deport, neither 
Bhall my lonag-kindnem be removed f* That promiae 
is yea and amen in Christ Jesus. Has he said to any 
one Christian upon earth — and if he hae sud it to one 
Ciuistian, he has said it to all — " I will never, never 
leave thee; no, never, never forsake theeV Then that 
promise is in Christ to be realised; and through 
Christ it ia yea and amen, that is, absolutely sure of 
entire fulfilment. Select fi'om this book the most 
p^cdons of all the promises, and they are eioeeding 
many and exoeeding precious, and you may read that 
^«)nuaa, and pray tlwt God would fulfil it in Christ 
iind God may forget himself, 
t forget to accomplish that promise, to 
', and to your uiiipeakable good. 

"Now be that thus 

B promiscii — which are yea and amen, ab- 

f fulfilment ; which are to be found in 

Q pleatlod in prayer in Christ's name, 

lupplication through his intercession, 

s with you in Christ, and hath 

b God." Tiiis Divine Beiug. the author 

1 the next place, to stablieh 

i':iut hj tliiswordt The Greek word 
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means to render unwavering, to strengthen by argument, 
to verify his promises, or verified to make immovable, 
impregnable, steadfiist, firm. Now, says the apostle, this 
God who gives us these promises, instead of suffering us 
to turn grace into licentiousness, will, on the contrary, 
strengthen, stablish, settle us in our Christian privi- 
leges, our Christian character and confidence in him, 
through Christ Jesus. In other words, we need to be 
strengthened, settled^ in the hour and power of tempta- 
tion. There is a tempter that takes his turn at every 
man's heart ; and there is in every man's heart, even 
in the regenerate, the inflammable material that a spark 
may ignite, till the whole be utterly consumed. In the 
hour and power of that temptation, when the heart 
faints, and the flesh is frail, and the passions sleep and 
slumber, but are not extinguished — ble^ed thought 1 — 
he that stablisheth us is God. Against the wiles and 
crafts of the wicked one, against the temptations of 
fellow-men, against avarice, against ambition, against 
every evil and besetting sin, against every unholy 
passion, God stablishes us by argument ; reminding us 
when we need it, of a text that, like the sword of the 
Spirit, achieves the victory ; or by light shining into 
our understanding, and giving us in the hour and 
power of temptation the light of the knowledge of God 
in the face of Christ Jesus; or by giving his Holy 
Spirit to sustain, to comfort, to teach, and keep from 
fiiklling, and to present &ultless before his presence in 
glory with exceeding joy. Thus God stablisheth or 
sustains us, makes firm, and prevents firom flailing into 
temptation, them that are in Christ, and plead his name^ 
and believe his promises, and are found in him. 

And not only does he stablish us, but he also 
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anoints u& The meaning of •' Christ " is the Anointed 
One j and when it is here said that God anoints us, it 
means he christens us, or makes Christians of us. How 
does he do so ? First, by redemption. We are not our 
own, we are bought with a price, the precious blood of 
a Lamb. Secondly, he anoints us by sanctification ; 
" chosen in Christ through sanctification of the Spirit ;" 
next by- likeness. ''As he is in the world, so are we 
in the world." And, lastly, by relationship, he makes 
us his sons, he anoints us to be kings and priests — 
makes us, lastly, Christ-like, makes us Christ's property, 
Christ's members, heirs, joint-heirs with Christ, sons gf 
God, inheritors of eternal glory. Hence the name by 
which true believers are recognised is that of Christians. 
The ancient, primitive name is Christian; all other 
names by which churches and communities and de- 
nominations are distinguished, or rather I ought to say 
branded, upon earth, are of human origin. The name 
that was first is Christian, given originally from heaven, 
not applied by man in scorn ; and the name that will 
survive, and supersede all, and shine resplendent above 
all, will be Christian. Sects would sectarianize the 
world ; politicians would civilize the world ; but a pro- 
cess is going on mightier and nobler — that process 
which Christianizes the world; in other words, that 
anoints the world. '* Ye have an imction, an anointing, 
from the Holy One, and ye know all things." 

And then, says the apostle, he not only thus 
stablished us, he not only thus anoints us; but, 
in the next place, he seals us* What is meant 
by this? We seal things that are of value, as 
already explained. Worthless things it is not worth 
while to affix your seal to, because their loss will be. 
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iDJury to none. The very faot^ therefore^ that ChristiaQs 
are sealed, stamped by the mark and saered Ixrand of 
the Great Master and Proprietor in heaven, is evidence 
that he regards them as veiy precious things. And 
does he not say so) "He that toucheth you toucheth 
the apple of mine eye." What an expressive evidence 
of the inteaae, the more than electric sympathy between 
Christ in heaven and the meanest Christian that lives 
upon the earth are these words — ^^'Saul, Saul, why perse- 
cutest thou me 1 ** He might have replied, '' Persecuting 
Thee! I am only hunting down fanatics ! " But the least 
injury done to the least Christian by Saul of Tarsus on 
the way to Damascus or elsewhere, had its rebound in 
heaven ; for Jesus sympathises when his people suffer. 
They are precious ; therefore they are sealed. And, in 
the next place, sealing means secrecy. A letter that 
you do not wish the postmaster, or any other than your 
correspondent, to peruse, yoa seal, and thus make secret 
that which would otherwise be public. And, in the next 
place, we seal for safety. What is precious we seal, in 
order that no intrusive power may injure it. The 
mark, or the erest, or the image, on the letter, is a 
sufficient defence ; no one may break that seal save he 
to whom the letter is directed. And if God has sealed 
us as precious ; if he has sealed us for secrecy; if he has 
sealed us also for safety, blessed are the people that are in 
such a case ; yea, blessed are that people who are thus 
stablished, thus anointed, thus sealed. But above all, 
the fact that we are sealed is evidence that we are his 
property. Tou have no right to stamp your initials 
upon another man's goods ; you strike them only upon 
your own. The £B.ct therefore that God has sealed us 
is evidence that we are his. Need I adduce the 
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evidence of it in snch passages as these f "Ye are 
bought with a price ; not vith gold, nor silver, nor any 
Buoh corruptible things ; but with the blood of a Lamb 
without spot and without blemish." 

To complete all the giffcs and privileges which are 
bestowed upon us, he hath not only stablished us, he 
bath not only anointed us, he hath not only sealed us, 
but he has given us the earnest of the Holy Spirit in 
our hearts. What is meant by this ) The earnest of 
the Spirit is a pledge or foretaste of what the Spirit is 
making us fit for; namely, the inheritance of the saints 
in light. What, therefore, the Holy Spirit* gives to 
everjr one ia an earnest of that eyerkating rest'to which 
he is going. In other words, a Christian is not only on 
the r(Mui to heaven, but he has already a portion and 
foretaste of heaven in his heart. . It is said that 
voyagers on approaching the island of Ceylon smell, 
twenty miles off, its fragrant spioes as they are wafted 
upon the wings of the breeze ; and by this alone they 
may reason that they are in the right track, and that 
they are approaching the haven they desire. So Chris- 
tians are permitted to taste on earth something of that 
righteousness, that peace, that joy, and meekness, and 
sympathy with whatsoever things are pure, and just, 
BJid lovely; that admiration of what is in the Bible ; that 
aspiration after the fulfilment of its promises; that 
commimion with God ; that fellowship with the Spirit ; 
that light whidi overflows all heaven ; that love which 
beats in every true heart, which prove he has within 
8(Mnething of its sunshine, and hears something of its 
sweet strains, and knows he is on the road to glory 
by a foretaste or earnest of the Spirit vouchsafed to 
him on the way. 
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Thus we see what Ghristian character is, as por- 
trayed by the apostle. A Christian is one who reads 
the promises; feels, and knowc^ and is assured he has a 
right to the largest of them all, through Christ, and in 
Christ, and by Christ. He is one who is stabliahed, 
liable to err, prone to Ml, but stablished in God. He 
is one who is anointed, made a Christian, consecrated by 
the unction of the Holy Ou^. He is sealed, the evidence 
of safety, of secrecy, of purchase or of property. And 
lastly, he has the earnest of the Spirit, that is, a foretaste 
of the future blessedness in his heart ; and knows that he 
is on the way to Canaan by the rich grapes, the clusters 
of Eshcol, that he is permitted not only to see but to taste 
on the margin of this world's bleak and waste howl- 
ing wilderness. Such are the features of a Christian. 
Have we any of them? Do we bear any such signatures 
as these 1 We may be baptized, or we may be unbap- 
tized ; we may come to church, or we may not ; we may 
profess, or we may be silent ; but the question that be- 
longs to eyeiy man, and that ought intensely to stir every 
man's heart, is, Is there anything here that I feel per- 
sonally, deeply, prayerfully interested in? Is this religion 
of Christ Jesus to me the shibboleth of a party, or is it 
the solemn conviction of a never-dying soul 1 In other 
words, have I but a name to live by, or am I indeed 
and in truth stablished, anointed^ having the earnest 
of the Spirit, a son of God, an heir of his kingdom and 
glory ? All these blessings are freely offered ; they are 
cheap as sunshine, free as the very atmosphere we 
breathe, offered to and laid at the door of every man. 
The only sad fact, if sad it may be called, is that their 
very commonness makes us undervalue them. What 
a strange creature is man ! Things t^t are rare he 
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Tftlaes highly, but things that he has eveiy day he 
valaes not at all. The fresh water, the pure air, the 
bright sunshine, the starry sky, the green earth, the 
clear stream, are things so common, that we take no 
notice of them, or very Httle appreciate them. But 
these are the best things. The &ct is, our greatest 
blessings lie upon the highway; we have only to pick 
them up. How thankful should we be I What is true 
of the outer world is true of the moral, the spiritual, 
and the inner. The greatest blessings that Christ has 
purchased, are freely offered and laid at every man's 
door ; and it is guilt that eternity will not expiate or 
exhaust if we neglect so great salvation. 

Pray, then, that the Holy Spirit may make the heart 
susceptible and receptive, and that the good seed sown 
may spring forth and grow up, in some an hundred, in 
some sixty, in some thirty-fold. 



CHAPTER n. 

PAUL'S 8TKPATHT--«nrai:JIHBB8 OF ETB— ■XTSnOS OF FSSUVO 
— OOHVICTION OF SIIT— PBBSONAUTT OF SATAN — TBIUKPflANT 
PBOQRBSS — 003PSL A SAYOITB OF UFX AND DEATH— THB 
AUTHOR OF THS EPISTLB. 

I STATED, in the course of my prelimiiuKry remarks on 
reading this Second Epistle of Si F^uil to the Corinth- 
ianSy that in the {)revious Epistle he had commanded 
them to rebuke a person guilty of a very great and 
enormous offence, by separating him firom their society, 
and treating him as a heathen and a publican, xmtil he 
repented of his sin, and abjured the course into which 
he had been so wickedly and so injuriously led. Now, 
it is with reference to this person that Paul writes this 
portion of his Epistle, and states to the Corinthian 
Church, or the Corinthian Christians, that " If I make 
you sorry, by speaking sharply of your sins — if I make 
you sorry, who is he that maketh me glad, but the 
same which is made sorry by meV* that is, if I have 
made you sorry, it is not in order vto gratify a personal 
spite, but it is for your improvement ; and that I, as 
your minister, may thereby, from your reformation, 
derive the greater joy. Then he states that it was in 
no triumphant strain that he wrote to them, but out of 
anguish of heart and with many tears, and '' that you 
might know the love which I have more abundantly 
unto you." Can any man &il to see in all this the 
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marks of one whose heart was absorbed in his mission, 
whose greatest joy was derived from the happiness of 
his people, whose deepest and most poignant grief was 
occasioned by their failing and coming short of the 
great mark and aim he had in -view; or that the apostle 
P&td had any other object or aim than the hi^est 
good f He had no side purpose, no by end. He sought 
exclusively, from first to last^ the good of his flock, the 
happiness of Christendom, and the progress of that 
blessed Gospel which he knew, by sweet personal expe- 
rience, was the savour of life unto life unto all them 
that received it. 

In the 7th verse he calls upon them not to be so 
severe to the person they had cast forth from their 
communion, but to forgive him, lest he should be swal- 
lowed up with overmuch sorrow. There are two ex- 
tremes in every heart; there is the extreme of pre- 
sumption, which calculates that all will be sun^ine, 
which leads you to sin ; and there is the extreme of 
depression, which gathers round it gloom and blackness, 
and drives into the very depths of despair. The apostle 
says you must take care of. this ; because if presuming 
in sin be a very grievous condition, being plunged in 
despair is scarcely less so. And when Satan sees one 
cast down under a sense of his sins, he will try to cast 
him down deeper into the depths of despair. Whenever 
a sense of sin makes you so sorry, so grieved, and 
depressed, that it drives you from Christ, it is not that 
sense of sin which the Holy Spirit inspires. But when 
your sense of sin, and guilt, and misery impels you to 
CShrist, that you may obtain from him the cleansing of 
his blood and the gift of his righteousness, then it is 
that conviction of sin which the Holy Spirit of God has 
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wrought in a believing and a regenerated heart. And 
therefore, says the apostle, ^'we are anxious in this 
matter, lest Satan should get an advantage over you ; 
for by painful personal experience," he says, " we are 
not ignorant of his devices." Now, can anybody doubt 
here that Satan is a personal being 1 It is all very well 
for some to indulge the fireaks of fancy, and to say. 
How can you suppose there is a being such as Chris- 
tians describe him, whose pleasure and gratification is 
in the temptation and the ruin of mankind ? First of 
all, such a being is distinctly asserted to be a personal 
existence in the Bible; he is described as an arch- 
angel fallen ; as having all the wisdom of the angel, 
combined with all the malignity of the fiend; he is 
described not as omnipresent, for that he is not, but 
as "going about, seeking whom he may devour." He 
has access to the human heart ; the worst crimes that 
deface the history of Christendom are his inspiration. 
Infidelity, and scepticism, and superstition, are the 
clouds that he spreads over the horizon of the indi- 
vidual mind; and he will rejoice and derive his mo- 
mentary joy from your denying his very existence^ if 
he can only reflect on this, that he is the author and 
the inspirer of that very denial. But the real question is;, 
Is his existence as the tempter of mankind asserted in 
the Bible ? It is, as plainly, as unequivocally as the 
existence of God. It is not, therefore, a question with 
any one that accepts the Bible as true. Is Satan a per- 
sonality ) He must accept of it as fact ; for our first 
duty is to determine that this book is a gigantic truth, 
or a gigantic falsehood — ^it can be nothing between; 
and if it be a gigantic truth, then whatever it reveals^ 
whatever it contains, we are not to discuss the pro- 
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bability of, but to accept as the inspiration and the 
revelation of God. We cannot be too cautious at the 
outset in ascertaining if this book be from God ; but 
baying satisfied our minds that it is &om Qo^, then 
whatever it asserts we are to accept without a moment's 
hesitation. 

The apostle goes on to thank God that, notwith- 
standing all his trials, he was always made to triumph 
in Christ ; and that the savour^ of the knowledge of 
Christ crucified was made manifest in every place. The 
figure employed by the apostle is drawn from a Eoman 
triumphant procession. The victorious Eoman general 
returned bringing spoils and captives, accompanied by 
those who congratulated him on his victoiy ; the altars 
smoked' '^ith fragrant incense ; and the whole of the 
city of Bome was in a state of excitement and joy, 
welcoming the conqueror home. 

" This passage," says Stanley, " is the origin of the 
metaphor once so frequent in the religious language of 
Christendom, as a popular belief to have been recon- 
verted into a fact — * the odour of sanctity ' applied in 
large portions both of the Eastern and Western Church 
to the beneficent influence of a holy life followed by 
a holy death." 

Now, says the apostle, even were this savour to fail, 
we really triumph : what seems to you retrogression is 
really progress ; for in every place, whether we seem to 
succeed or not, we really make way — we are sowing 
seeds that will grow up into glorious harvests, and 
leaving upon human hearts impressions more lasting 
than the stars. And though we may not be privileged 
to reap — as though he had said — ^and it may be our 
more painful and laborious duty to sow only, yet others 
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will reap what we have sown; and sower and reaper 
will rejoice at the judgment-seat of God together. 

And now what a solemn truth does he state — ^* We 
are the savour of death or the savour of life ** — ^that ie^ 
the Gospel which he preaches has that effect. This is 
a very important thought, and I earnestly pray that 
eveiy one may feel it, that this blessed Grospel, however 
feebly, if only fully and fiiithfolly preached, never leaves 
you the same person that you were before you heard it. 
By a great law, it is to you the savour of death — that 
is, hardening more and more; or it is the savour of 
life — that is, sanctifying, quickening, comforting more 
and more. No person retires from the sanctuary just 
as he was when he entered it ; and every time that 
a hearer rejects the Gospel, he has more fitted himself 
to reject it next time. Every time that a great obliga- 
tion is pressed upon you, and you ignore or despise it, 
or treat it with contempt, you will come back next 
Sunday more able to repeat the too successful experi- 
ment. Therefore, when you hear this blessed Gospel, 
let every one feel within himself '* Now, when I listen 
to this book — when I hear that honest, true, and fiuth- 
ful sermon — I hear that which wiU either be an impulse 
carrying me nearer to God, or an impulse carrying me 
further away from him." 

And well might the apostle ask, '' Who is sufficient 
for these things?" Not man, not an angel ; God only 
is, who makes the weakest things strong, and the 
humblest things great, and the fewest things effective 
in winning souls to himself, and giving glory to his 
blessed name. 

Now review the whole chapter; and does not the 
impression strike you, first, this man who wrote it was 
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thorouglily in earnest 1 Does it not strike you, in the 
second place, that he was thoroughly unselfish ? Does 
it not occur to you, in the third place, that his hap- 
piness and his joy were bound up with the happiness 
and joy of his people ? What can have made him so ? 
Not temporal reward ; for he knew that the cross of 
Christ was shame, sorrow, ignominy, loss, below. Not 
earthly renown : for he had none reasonably to expect. 
The only solution of it is, he was inspired by the Spirit 
of God. This powerful mind was convinced by the 
clearest arguments that Jesus was the Son of God ; and 
he felt it alike his dignity, his duty, and his delight to 
spend, and to be spent, for Christ's sake, and for your 
salvation. 

In this chapter we see condemned everything like 
ecclesiastical or hierarchical despotism. The sentence 
on the guilty was pronounced by Paul, but inflicted by 
the majority. The Christian laity are here regarded as 
co-equal in such matters with the apostle. 

" This feeling of the double aspect of Christianity — of 
its feilures side by side with its successes— of its judg- 
ments and responsibilities side by side with its pleasures 
and privileges — is characteristic of all parts of the New 
Testament. * The falling and rising again of many in 
Israel ' — ' a sword and a fire upon earth * — ^and the Son 
of Man finding no faith when he comes — are amongst 
the many instances in which, as here, a shade of pensive 
and melancholy foreboding goes along with the most 
triumphant exultation.** — Stanley, 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE WOBKMAN TESTED BY HIS WOBK — LBTTEB AND SPIBIT — 
CONTRASTINO GLORIES — PLAIN SPEECH — THE VEIL ON THB 
HEAD OF THE JEW — THE TBANSFOBMINQ LIGHT. 

I NOTICED, in the course of my introductory remarks to 
this Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, that a 
great deal of it is a sort of personal discussion, owing 
to the fruits produced by their reception of the first 
Epistle which he addressed to that divided and quarrel- 
some Church. In this chapter which we have now 
read, and which is strictly and properly a continuation 
of the previous one, he says, " Is it now at all necessary 
that I should praise myself, or that I should try to per- 
suade you that I am what grace has made me ? Or 
can it be said that I have so little weight with you, to 
whom I have written and addressed so much, that I 
need some other person to give me a letter of com- 
mendation to you ] I do not want such things ; for," 
he says, '' if anybody want to see what are the fruits of 
my ministry, he must not listen to what others say, or 
ask for a testimony that others can give; but let him 
look at the results." If you see an exquisite statue of 
Peutelican or Carrara marble, beautifully chiselled and 
made, you say the sculptor knows how to use his 
chisel. If you see a fine painting, in all its proportions 
perfect, in all its colouring harmonious, you say it must 
have been a man who knows how to use his brush. 
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And if you see a flock holy^ l^ppjj prosperous, growing 
in grace, liberal in their contributions to all that is 
good; why, what is the inference? That the minister, 
the under-shepherd, who has been teaching that fiock, 
knows his work, and has been by God consecrated to 
do that work with success and with a blessing. So, 
says the apostle, you are our epistles. If you want to 
judge of my penmanship, look into those hearts that 
were once bowed down beneath a load of sorrow, and 
see them bounding with joy; look into those counte- 
nances once clouded, now radiant with bright sunshine. 
If you want an epistle to prove what I am, and who 
I am, and to what extent God has been with me, look 
at yourselves; you are epistles; and epistles not written 
with letters that will be expunged, not written on the 
broad parchment that the flames of the last day shall 
consume, not written upon tables of stone that another 
Moses may drop, and sufler to be shattered into frag- 
ments ; but on the living tablets of hearts that shall 
beat with love while God's throne lasts; that are 
immortal, and therefore imperishable. What a magni- 
ficent testimonial is this! what noble evidence of true 
succession is this ! That man need not count the links 
af his ecclesiastical pedigree, or appeal to &bulous 
genealogies or to anile fables, whose work is blessed, 
and of whom many a sorrowful heart says he has 
indeed been by grace a blessing to me. 

Now, says the apostle, ** we have such trust through 
Christ to God-ward ; not that we are sufficient of our- 
selves to think anything as of ourselves ; but our suffi- 
ciency is of God." The expression in the 6th verse, 
<' who hath made us able ministers of the New Testa- 
ment,*' is barely correct. It is th^ same word used as 
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-a verb which is here used as an adjectiye and also a 
noun substantive, ^'Our sufficiency." The words are 
noty ''God has made us able/' but, ''he has made us 
sufficient ministers of the New Testament" " And not 
of the letter, but of the spirit." There has been a great 
deal of difficulty in determining what is the precise 
nature of the contrast ; what is the letter and what is 
the spirit. Judging from the whole chapter, one would 
say that the letter is the Mosaic institutions, viewed as 
idtimate things; the spirit is the Mosaic institutions, 
viewed as evangelical foreshadows, testimonies and 
types of those good things that were to be. If, for 
instance, you read of the cities of refuge, the story of 
the brass serpent, of the high-priest, the temple, and 
the cherubim, and the glory, and the mercy-seat ; if you 
say, These things mean, and are restricted and intended 
to mean, exactly what is stated by Moses, and were 
meant to illustrate that economy only, and not to go 
beyond it in any prospective reference ; that seems very 
like reading the Old Testament in the letter ; it is 
living under law, condemning and unedifying law, which 
can do you no good. But if you read these things in 
the light of the New Testament, and see the city of 
refuge as a type of Christ, and the brass serpent a type 
of Christ, and the high-priest a type of Christ, and the 
glory between the cherubim God's glory in him ; and 
the mercy-seat the propitiation made through him; 
then you do not restrict your studies to the letter, but 
you see shining like a living glory, out of the very heart 
of the letter, that which is the life and spirit of it all, — 
Christ, and him crucified. 

Now then, says the apostle, " If the ministration of 
death," the law, .with its condemnatory accents^ 
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*^ engraven in cold stones/' speaking of the Decalogue, 
^'was glorious; and if the gloiy that was there^ as 
shining upon the countenance of Moses, was too intense 
a splendour for mortal eye to gaze on; how much 
more glorious must the manifestation of the spirit be ? 
For/' he says, " if the ministration of condemnation, 
which said, The soul that sins shall die, had such intenae 
material splendour that the human eye coiild not 
look on it even when reflected from the countenance 
of Moses ; how much more doth that ministration 
which furnishes a mode of justification by the righteous- 
ness of Christ, exceed in glory?" But then the dif- 
ference is here j the glory of the Old Testament economy 
was a material, visible, tangible glory ; the glory of the 
New Testament economy is a moral glory, far more 
magnificent, but only adequately appreciated by hearts 
that have been renewed, and eyes that have had 
the film purged away by the application of the Holy 
Spirit of God. The vulgar eye thinks glorious only 
what it sees ; and the vulgar taste thinks that glorious 
which it tastes and which it handles ; but there is a 
glory far excelling that ; the triumphs of righteousness, 
the triumphs of patience, the triumphs of love, the 
triumphs of truth; these have a moral magnificence 
that enlightened minds can appreciate and enlightened 
eyes can see, that far excelleth the glory of the letter, 
which has been done away. 

Well, then, says the apostle, " Seeing that we have 
such hope, we use great plainness of speech/' the 
greatest excellence that speaking can have ; for, if the 
meaning of speaking is to be intelligible, the plainer it 
is, the better. Speaking may be extremely plain, and 
yet neither coarse, nor low, nor vulgar. All vidgarityi 
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buffoonery, and coarae jest and joke, inti^oduced into 
the preaching of God's word, is perfectly horrible ; and 
it is possible to use the plainest words, and yet not to 
use coarse and vulgar words ; nay, the plainest words 
are ofken the most elegant. And it is a singular fact 
that the most uneducated taste will appreciate great 
troths plainly spoken, when it never can sympathise 
with those truths caricatured by rude or violent ex- 
pressions. We use great plainness of speech ; but the 
plainness of good sense and of good taste ; and the 
plainer the speech the more intelligible the sermon. . 

"But," he says, "the minds of the Jews were 
blinded; for until this day remaineth the same vail 
untaken away in the reading of the Old Testament." 
They cannot see what the Old Testament means. The 
Jew reads the Psalms, and the Prophets, but he cannot 
see that all of these relate to Christ. He reads as if it 
were through a vail ; that is, through a mist, through 
a cloud. He cannot see the inner glory, the inner 
significance, of what is there written; and the veil 
therefore remains upon their hearts ; they do not see 
that Christ is in Isaiah, and that Isaiah wrote of him. 
But, he says, the day will come when the veil shall 
be taken away from the mind, the eye, and the heart of 
the Jew ; and he shall be able to see the Gospel accord- 
ing to Isaiah, as plainly as we see the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew ; and he will feel, when the veil is taken 
away, what the natural man feels when his heart is 
renewed, that there is in Isaiah the testimony of Jesus, 
I would say as clearly and unequivocally as in any of 
the books of the New Testament Scripture. 

And then he says, " Where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is freedom, there is liberty, there is perfect access 
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to him. But," he says, " we all with open face, behold- 
ing as in a glass,'* that is, the countenance of Christ 
reflected from the page of the Bible, ^' the glory of the 
Lord, are changed, transformed from glory to glory." 
It is said by the Persian poet that the flower that grows 
near the rose smells of the rose : so he whose heart is 
found constantly in communion with Christ, in com- 
munion with the Bible, with its divine hopes, and its 
blessed precepts, and its bright promises, will be trans- 
fonned more and more. We all know by a recent dis- 
covery, the calotype and daguerreotype, that light 
writes itself; that the light reflected frotn an object 
writes that object by a mjrsterious power upon the 
susceptible paper that is exposed to it. Well, that idea 
is contained here ; that we, looking to Christ, and 
receiving from him, as he is revealed in ^this book, the 
glorious beams that are radiated from his character, 
shall have impressed upon our living selves the veiy 
likeness of Christ, till men can see Christ in us, and 
Christ on us, and that we are unmistakeably what we 
should be. Christians, followers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Paul's reference to the transforming glory is evidently 
taken from the events recorded in Exodus xxxiv. 33, 
employed as an allegory. 

Paul's allusion to the veil on the head of the Jew 
is illustrated further by the fact, that in the syna- 
gogues, then as now, the Jews read and pray with veils 
on their heads. 

Christianity is the religion of light. Reserve belongs 
to the castes of India, or the mysteries of paganism, 
not to Christianity. It is not dim, but bright reli- 
gious light. 
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"It may be worth while," says Stanley, "to go 
through the various images which the apostle has 
called up in this chapter ; first, there is the commen- 
datory Epistle of the Corinthian Church, written on 
his heart ; secondly, the same epistle written on their 
hearts and lives, read and re-read, by the wayfarers to 
and fro through the thoroughfare of Greece ; thirdly, 
the contrast between this Epistle written on the tender 
human feelings, on the vibrations of the wind by the 
breath of the Spirit carrying its tidings backwards and 
forwards, whithersoever it will, with no limits of time or 
space, like the sweep of wind on the iEolian harp, like 
an electric spark of light, and the Ten Commandments 
graven in the granite rocks — ^hard, speechless, lifeless. 
Fourthly, there rises into view the figure of Moses, as 
he is known to us in the statue of Michael Ai^eio, 
the light streaming from his &ce, yet growing dim and 
dark, as a greater glory of another revelation rises 
behind it" 



CHAPTER III. 2, 3. 

THE LIVING SPISTLES. 

" Yb are our epistle written in our hearts, known 
and read of all men : forasmuch as ye are manifestly 
declared to be the epistle of Christ ministered by us, 
written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living 
Godj not in tables of stone, but in fleshy tables of the 
heart." 

The thought plainly embodied and implied in the 
passage we have read is : whatever one is in his inner 
and real character, that he is sure to develop or throw 
forth upon his exterior and every-day life. In other 
words, it implies that character cannot be hidden ; that 
just as the thoughts of the writer are embodied in the 
epistle which he pens, so the thoughts, the feelings, 
the affections, the desires that are generated or inspired 
in the human heart will in some shape, and to the most 
discerning or to the ordinary eye, show what they are 
by their external and visible manifestation. If this be 
true of most things, it is emphatically true of the most 
powerful force which we know in the universe, namely, 
the Gospel of Christ Jesus. Its effects, as these are 
described in the New Testament, are so powerful, that 
it is impossible they can lie hidden. Far lesser revolu- 
tions show themselves ; &r inferior changes are developed 
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and appreciated. Health is seen by its bloom on the 
counteDance; sorrow can be detected on the face when 
it pains the heart ; joy throws forth its bright beams 
on the countenance as sxae as it is felt within. And 
surely a change so great as the complete regeneration 
of a human heart; the entire transposition of all man's 
feelings, affections^ aim, object, and desires, must be 
manifested outside, so that men will be constrained to 
see the epistles written, and to take notice of them 
that they have l^n with, and directed, and inspired, 
and regenerated by the Holy Spirit of Crod. Read the 
biography of any Christian, ancient or modem, and you 
see what he was streaming out in what he did. Abraham 
received a new life, and he leaves immediately the land 
of Ur, at God's Indding, and each step is an evidence of 
the inspiration under which it was taken. Moses leaves 
the palace and the splendour of Pharaoh under the im- 
pression of an inner conviction divine in its origin, and 
he counts all but loss for Christ, esteeming the very 
reproach of Christ greater riches than all the treasures 
of Egypt. Joseph shows the same character no less 
brilliantly in various trials and scenes; Paul also 
exhibits it in his remarkable life ; and each of these 
men being Christians, threw forth visibly to the outer 
eye their Christianity so immistakeably, that just as on 
reading a letter we know what the individual who writes 
it means to convey, so on looking at these men's con- 
duct you understand what they were, and thought and 
felt whence they came; and that they were epistles 
written not with pen and ink, easily expunged, mis- 
understood, or destroyed; but living epistles, written 
by a divine hand, even the finger or Spirit of God, and 
■destined to endure for ever and for ever. 
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Every phrase employed in the New Testament shows 
that Christianity cannot be hid. It may be misappre- 
hended; our varieties of constitutional character are 
so endless that a person looking upon A may fancy^ 
that his general merriment or happiness are incom- 
patible with Christianity ; another, looking upon B, will 
say his sorrow and gloom are inconsistent with his 
possessing Christianity. Another, looking upon C, will 
see something so peculiar in him that he cannot recog- 
nise Christianity beneath it. And yet in all three 
there may be living Christian principle; and if you 
had watched a little more closely, and waited a little 
longer, and construed with a little more charity, it 
would have been felt that they too, notwithstanding an 
incidental blot here and an incidental blot there, were 
living epistles; the blot from man, the divine inscrip- 
tion from God. If we open the New Testament, we 
find the idea set forth in such passages as these : '^ Ye 
are the salt of the earth.'* Can salt touch the tongue 
without being tasted 1 " Ye are the lights of the world." 
Can a ray shine into the eye without being seen ? So 
" Ye are living epistles, our epistles, epistles written by 
the Holy Ghost;" that is, what you are is not merely 
an inner and invisible thing, but it will shine through 
like a candle in a semi-transparent lantern, and not 
only indicate its existence, but spread light to them 
that are in darkness round about. 

If this be so, we shall find that not only will Chris- 
tianity — and what is meant by this is the grace of 
God; — not only will Christian light or Christian grace 
thus show itself, but from the very nature of the thing, 
and of our position in the world, it will come into con- 
tact with so many incidents in this present world, that 
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if it were to try to be latent, it would be unable to 
achieve this end and attain this object. It will meet 
with temptations here, trials there, disasters, difficulties, 
obstructions elsewhere, so many and so powerful that 
it will soon be seen and felt whether it be a life, a 
power, a reality, a spring within surely indicated with- 
out ; or a mere form put on for the sake of a passage 
with some iclat throughout this present world. It will 
be seen whether you can compromise where you ought 
to be fearless and faithfiil; whether you will yield 
where you ought to stand firm ; whether you will con- 
ceal where you ought boldly to confess; whether you 
will trim, temporise, vacillate, where you ought to be 
unbending, uncompromising, stead&At, immovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord. I say it 
will be seen in minute incidents, turnings, and occur- 
rences in the world, whether your Christianity be an 
outside thing, written on or painted on by human hand 
ab extra, or an inside life, inspired and written outside 
not upon paper or parchment, but upon the living heart 
and the visible life, so clear and plain as to be seen and 
read of all men. 

Then you will also meet with great trials, afflictions, 
crosses, bereavements, losses, in each of which what 
you are will be put to the test. It will there be seen 
whether in affliction you are patient, meek, and prayer- 
ful ; whether in prosperity you are moderate, thankful, 
not elated beyond measure; whether in a great loss 
you can see God's hand and be still, or in a great gain 
yon can see God's love and be thankful ; whether it is 
only the dross that is left in the furnace, while the fine 
gold is untouched ; whether, in short, you can give up 
all your joys on earth rather than give up one duty to 
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€rod or one hope of heaven. It yrill then be seen what, 
and whose, and where you are, and you will be seen 
either to be blanks, or human letters, or divine epistlesy 
written not with pen and ink, but by the Holy Ghost. 

What you are will be seen in your passing through 
the world that is around you. When a man has any- 
thing that is worth having, he will give a little of it to 
him who has nothing. If he have bread, and another 
is destitute — if he have money, and another none, there 
will be a disposition to communicate at least a little. 
But if it be true in the law of Christianity that in 
giving you lose nothing, and that the greatest giver is 
most replenished when he gives the most; if it be true 
that, unlike an earthly possession, our heavenly posses- 
sion is not diminished by distribution; and if it be 
true that what we know can make others happier, and 
holier, and wiser, and better ; then, as sure as we are 
living epistles, as sure as we are charged with a divine 
life, as sure as we know the truth that can make free, 
we shall be ready to distribute, ready to let our light 
shine that others may see it; we shall feel that we are 
saints in order that we may be servants, and that we 
have got a divine anointing from on high, in order 
that we may communicate to others the knowledge of 
him who has called us to glory and virtue. In other 
words, that man who is a Christian, and is not directly 
or indirectly a missionary, gives very faint evidence 
indeed of being a living epistle; if so, he is not yet 
visible, that is, seen and read of all men. 

But not only does it follow, in the first place, as I 
have said, that character writes itself outside; not only 
does it follow, as I have shown in the second place, that 
Christian character within writes itself without ; but. 
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in the third place, I would show that there is no reason 
why you should not set forth, deliberately and volun- 
tarily set forth, what you are and have been made by 
the grace of God. That patriotism which does not 
sacrifice is a very questionable patriotism ; that parent 
who does not help his children has very questionable 
parental affection ; and that man who professes to be a 
Christian, but takes no interest in Christian things, or 
whose so-called Christianity is circumscribed by his own 
dimensions, gives very poor evidence indeed that he has 
any Christianity at alL Nay, it is a question whether 
it be really possible to be a Christian, and not try in 
some shape, or in some sphere, or by some means, or 
through some channels, to diffuse and spread your 
Christianity. I doubt if it be possible to have any of 
the grace of God in one's heart, and to have no desire 
to make it known to others. In other words, missionary 
sympathy is one of the truest tests of Christian charac- 
ter. You may not be able to subscribe to a Bible or a 
Missionary Society — ^that is possible enough ; but if you 
cannot do that, you will in your own court, or street, 
or nook, or neighbourhood, or home, try to do something 
to make God's way known upon the earth, and his 
saving health among all nations. The real thing that 
is wanted in missionary exertion is not cherishing grand 
schemes, and then concluding our contribution is bat a 
drop in the sea, and of no use, but by doing the merest 
little acts of love and labour which may reach one in« 
dividual, and win that individual to a holier and a 
better life. One single brick laid upon the e^th is 
a greater contribution towards the building of a palace 
than the most splendid castle that imagination can 
build in the air; a little practical good done by one 
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individual at his own threshold is better in the sight of 
God than the finest and most transcendental scheme 
for the conversion of the world that ever entered into 
the brain of Christian philanthropist. I repeat it, if 
we be Christians it will be our desire to Christianize ; 
if we be lights we shall shine, and it will not be only 
instinctively so, but designedly and voluntarily so. 

Let me ask, what is there in our creed, or in the 
Christian character, that we ought or would wish 
to conceal? Is there any one truth in the Bible that 
any would wish to place under a veil ? any one ray 
shining from its gleaming page that you would like 
to quench 1 Is there any one trait amid whatsoever 
things are pure, and just, and lovely, and of good 
report, that you would wish to hide? Not one. I 
know nothing in the Bible that we should seek to 
hide; I know nothing in the Bible that we should 
not wish to be known among all men. And, therefore, 
if we are Christians, if we appreciate our Christianity, 
if we feel it precious, if we believe the testimony of 
this book, it will be our desire and our delight to 
make it known ; and we shall find that, when it is best 
and most generally known, it will give the greatest 
happiness and do the greatest good. 

Let me add, as a reason for this, that it is only 
by living, personal, visible Christianity that we can do 
real and lasting good. In other words, there are 
thousands who do not read the Bible, but read with 
a most keen and searching eye those that profess 
to. believe in the Bible. Many a man on the Exchange, 
in the Parliament, in the ordinary walks of life, who 
will not open the epistles of St. Paul, will scan the 
living epistle that every man's life presents in the 
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world; and he will jndge what religion is, not hy going 
to the epistles of St. Panl, which it wonld be his datj 
to do, bnt by looking on the living exemplifications of 
it, or epistles that profess to be written from it, copies 
in the world of the great original in glory. And there- 
fore it becomes us often to ponder this, whether we 
are embodying and presenting before the world that 
true Christian character, as quiet and consistent, as it is 
remote from ostentation, parade, and pretence, or from 
reticence, secrecy, and cowardice. It is a question with 
us, are we so embodying the religion we profess, that 
the living epistle in the warehouse, in the shop, in the 
market, will lead people back to the written epistles in 
the New Testament for yet greater light and yet richer 
knowledge? We shoiQd try to make ourselves as 
epistles sent through the post office of every pro- 
fession, street, and lane, and trade, and place, so 
plainly written, so unmistakeably defined, so obviously 
from Grod, so clearly and unmistakeably going to God, 
that it shall be seen whose we are, whence we came, 
what superscription we bear, and what destination we are 
rapidly approaching. We should be so completely copies 
of Christ, the great original, that we should be seen to 
be not epistles written with pen and ink, but written 
by the Holy Ghost on the fleshly tables of the heart. 

Here is one of the ways of converting the infideL 
He will not probably read the Bible, or he will only 
read it to scoff at it; but if we are exemplifications 
of its spirit — living transcripts from its page ; if men 
that will not read the beatitudes on the moimt see 
in us peacemakers, the merciful, the pure in heart, 
the hungry and the thirsting after righteousness ; 
we believe that, reading these things in living men. 
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they will fall baok upon the original of which 
these are the copies, and learn themselves to say, 
like the woman of Samaria, " Now we believe, not 
because of your reflection of what religion is, but 
because we ourselves have drunk at the stream, gazed 
on the original, and learned what Christ and Chris- 
tianity are. In the very same manner, in parsing 
through the world, let the Romanist, the victim of 
superstition, see what Protestant Christianity can make 
you, and he will then learn it is not a system of nega« 
tion ; he now thinks it is merely the denial of all that 
is in his creed; but if he can see in us the living 
personations of righteousness, and peace, and joy — 
if he can see us united to Christ and to each other 
— living in holy and happy harmony, he will infer 
that your religion is not a cold negation, but a life, 
a sanctified force, a plastic and powerful influence, 
that makes men holy and happy below, and must 
therefore introduce them to holiness and happiness 
hereafter. Thus your character, if you be a living 
epistle, seen and read of all men, will also influence 
the unconverted ; those who know the truth, but hold 
it as a dry dogma, a dead creed, a mere name to live 
by, as the apostle calls it — a form of godliness without 
its power — ^will see that there are ihstances where 
religion has ceased to be a conviction only, or rather 
more than a conviction, has become conversion ; they 
will see that true religion is not a mere creed, but 
a character, a conduct ; they will witness in you not 
merely the cold phosphorescence of an intellectual faith, 
but the power, and force, and warmth of a life that 
overflows the whole character, and represents on earth 
the nearest likeness to him who has left us an example 

x2 
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that yre should follow his footsteps. They will see that 
the new birth is not a dogma only, but a character ; 
that justification by &ith is not a mere belief, but 
a life and a power. And this character, this exem- 
plification of the living epistle, will also be useful, 
and avail when any of you are called upon to go to 
distant lands, to emigrate to far distant shores. You 
may carry your Bible with you, and no doubt you will 
do so; but if in addition to the Bible you can carry 
with you the grandest commentary that can be written 
upon it — the life that embodies in itself the precepts of 
the Bible, then people will see in Australia, or in Canada, 
or India, or on the shores of &r distant lands, the Bible 
sculptured in living men who live as Christ lived, and 
as that book prescribes, and whose whole character is 
the creation of God. Man can write books; God can 
make us Christian men. Man can write dead letters; 
God can make us liviug epistles. The printer can 
throw off endless sheets of printed Bibles; but it needs 
the Holy Spirit to inscribe upon our hearts those 
precious truths that will enable the minister to say to 
the people, ^ Ye are our witnesses, written in our hearts, 
known and read of all men, because you cannot be hid ; 
you are manifestly declared to be the epistles written 
by us, written not with pen and ink, but with the 
Spirit of the living God ; not on tables of stone, which 
may be broken like those that Moses brought down 
from the burning mount, but on the tables of hearts 
that shall beat whilst there is a recollection of blessings 
tasted upon earth, and a God enthroned in heaven to 
be worshipped and praised." 

May God make us such epistles; and to his name be 
praise and glory ! Amen. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PAUL'S CONFIDBKOE— OUB BLINDNESS— VB PBBAOH NOT OUB- 
8ELVB8 — BEBVANTB OF CHBI8T AND HIS PBOFLB — TBEASUBB IN 
EARTHEN VESSELS — ^APOSTOLIC SUFFERING— INWARD QROWTH 
FROM OUTWARD SUFFERING. 

In the preyious chapter Paul had shown that his 
ministry was characterised primarily as the ministry 
of the spirit, in contradistinction to that selfish and 
literal ministry of the letter the issue of which in those 
that preached and heard it was unto death. And he 
begins this chapter by saying, "Therefore seeing we 
have received so dignified, so precious, in itself so 
efficient a ministry, as we have received mercy, and are 
sure that it will be in every case the savour of life or 
. the savour of death, we do not fidnt or despond, as if 
our enterprise were sure to issue in &ilure. On the 
contrary, we have laid aside all dishonesty, aU craft, all 
attempts to captivate and to persuade with the wisdom 
of man's words ; and we rely upon the truth alone, 
preached by us, and blessed by the Spirit, as able to 
make wise the worst and oldest unto everlasting life.'* 

And then he says, " As this gospel is so plain, so 
simple, how comes it that it is occasionally hid 1 " The 
answer is, " If it be hid, it is hid to them that are lost. 
And why hid to them 1 not because of its darkness or 
its obscurity, but because the prince of this world hath 
blinded their minds ; " they have given him welcome 
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into their hearts, they have connived at his presence, they 
haye listened to his suggestions ; and the consequence 
is that he has succeeded in blinding their minds, so 
that the eye-balls of the mind, to use the figure that 
the apostle employs, are impenetrable even to the 
intense splendour of everlasting truth, and they perish 
in night amidst all the shinings of meridian day. But 
this is not the fiEkult of the Gospel, but the &ult of 
those that hear it. The blind man does not see, not 
because the sun is dim, but because his eyes are dark. 
And if men's minds are blind, or if they admit into 
their hearts deliberately, and connive at the presence of 
that wicked one who seeks above all things to deaden 
men's sensibilities to the loftiest motives^ and to blind 
their minds to the brightest lights, their very blindness 
is a judicial infliction, and they perish suicides, having 
deliberately and wilfully blinded their own hearts to 
the light of the glorious GrospeL 

And then, says the apostle^ what we preach is not 
ourselve& We do not tell you of our genealogy, of our 
succession, of our great powers, privileges, prerogatives ; 
we do not preach ourselves at all, ourselves never are 
our texts or the burden of our sermons ; nor is* our 
commission to preach self; but it is to preach the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and if we allude to ourselves it is as your 
servants for Jesus' sake. Now here is just the dis- 
tinctive feature of a fedthful minister ; he preaches 
Christ, and if he alludes to himself it is as a servant, 
not indeed to your prejudices, nor to your passions, 
but for the enlightenment of your minds and the sal- 
vation of your souls. 

And then he says, what is so brilliant that he 
that reads may imi, " for God, who oonunanded the 
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light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 
heartSy to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the &ce of Jesus Christ But," he 
admits, " we have this treasure " — the treasure of 
the knowledge of Christ crucified, as the ancients 
carried their most precious gold and silver trinkets— 
''in earthen vessels." Vessel is the word used for 
the human body. We read of '^ vessels of wrath/' 
'Wessels of mercy," "the weaker vessel," "his own 
vessel,*' '' a vessel imto honour ; " its real character and 
condition are brought out by the epithet '^ earthen." 
But why 9 In order that it may be felt and seen that 
the success that accompanies a preached Gospel is not 
dependent on the eloquence of the preacher, or the 
ailments he uses, or the skill and splendour with 
which he wields them ; but upon the intrinsic grandeur 
and excellence of the Gospel itself 

And then he says, " We are troubled on every side, 
but though earthen vessels, we are not distressed ; we 
have been perplexed on every side, but though frail we 
are not in despair; we have been persecuted," and he 
gives a list of his persecutions in a subsequent chapter, 
'* but though earthen vessels we are not forsaken, nor 
yet destroyed. In short, we always bear about the 
dying of the Lord." It seems as if the life of an apostle 
had been a continuous descent from the cross, a cease- 
less tread of Gethsemane, the very sufferings of Christ 
being manifested in each ; not indeed expiatory in the 
apostles as they were in the great Master, but in their 
experience, and in all they met with for the sake of 
Christ) the marks of their faithfulness in preaching 
him. 

Now he says, " Death worketh in us, but life in you; 
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but nevertheless we can bear it all for the sake of the 
bright hope that is beyond all ; for we know that he 
that raised up the Lord upon that first Easter Sunday 
will also, on the great Easter Sunday of all creation, 
raise us up also by Jesus, and shall present us with 
you.*' This bright hope reconciled Paul to all suffer- 
ing, and enabled him, in the triumphant language at 
the close of this chapter, to say, ** Though our outward 
man perish,'* with fatigue, with hunger, with naked- 
ness, with famine, with perils by sea, and perils by 
land, and perils among fisJse brethren ; yet the inward 
man gathers strength from resistance, growth from 
decay, hope from the very bosom of despair, and is 
renewed and invigorated every day. " Our light 
affliction" — and was his light? It was very heavy; 
his whole life was a ceaseless round of self-denial, 
privation, hunger, nakedness, want ; but such was the 
glory that shone in the distant horizon on the eye of 
that apostle, whose whole heart and hope were in 
heaven, that he calls the heaviest cross that ever man 
bore light, and the sorest afflictions that ever man en- 
dured as but for a moment, in comparison of the glory, 
the weight of gloiy, the exceeding weight, the eternal 
weight of glory that was to be revealed. And all this 
is tasted by us, he says, whilst we look not at the 
things that are seen ; we look not at them, but look at 
the things which are unseen. The temporal every day 
with us is merged in the eternal ; the transient trial in 
the everlasting joy ; and we bear, not with patience, but 
with ecstacy and joy, the heaviest cross^ because it leads 
to that bright diadem, that crown of glory, which is 
reserved in heaven for us, and not for us only, but for 
all that love his appearing. 



CHAPTER IV. 2. 



HAKDLINQ THE WOBD. 



' " Not handling the word of God deceitfully," is a 
clause which finds its parallel, and therefore its expli- 
cative reference, in the last verse of the second chapter 
of this epistle ; where Paul says, " We are not as many, 
which corrupt the word of God ;" in the margin it is, 
" who deal deceitfully with the word of God ; " " but as 
in sincerity, but as of God, in the sight of God speak 
we in Christ." We have here the one text casting 
light upon the other ; and in each the great motive 
power by which a Christian, and especially a Christian 
minister, is actuated in shrinking from deceitfully ex- 
plaining or deceitfully handling the word of God, but, 
on the contrary, in commending himself in the sight 
of God by manifestation of the truth to every man's 
conscience. 

It seems from the first passage we have quoted in 
the second chapter, that this deceitful handling of the 
Bible was not an uncommon thing in the days of Paul. 
He says, " We are not as many, which handle the word 
deceitfully." It is a great fact, however painful it may 
be, that in every age during the last eighteen centuries 
majorities have been upon the wrong side, and minor- 
ities, sometimes extremely minute, have been upon 
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the side of truth, of righteousness, and love. But 
though all the world, instead of many, should do what 
is wrong, that is no reason why we should follow their 
example. There is a commandment plain and explicit, 
" Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil." Wo 
are to test what is duty not by the numbers that 
follow in its train, but by its conformity or discon- 
formity to God*s written and inspired word. That is 
not truth always that is shouted by the multitude ; 
that is not error always which is upheld by the few. 
Very, very often in this &llen world truth has the 
thoughtful few, error the shouting and tumultuous 
many. But whether there be many or few, the duty 
is to be determined, truth or error are to be decided, 
not by counting heads that follow in their respective 
trains, but by bringing both to the law and to the testi- 
mony ; if they speak not according to it, it is because 
there is no truth in them. 

Paul gives, in one of the passages we have read, 
the great motive thai; should sustain the minister 
and preacher, and indeed interpreter of the Bible, 
in not handling the word of €k)d deceitfully y but by 
manifestation of the truth commending himself to 
every man's conscience — ^namely, ''in the sight of 
God." I know no practical feeling more impressive, 
or ceaselessly operative^ or more fitted to sustain in 
a right direction, than, ''Thou God seest me." If 
we shrink from doing wrong because a feUow-man 
sees us, should we not shrink from thinking what is 
wrong when God's omniscient eye is ceaselessly upon 
us ? We may hide our acts and muffle our words 
from our fellow-men; but we can neither conceal 
thought, nor word, nor deed, from that omniscient, eye 
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before which all heaxts are naked^ all desires known, 
and from which no secrets are hid. 

But the sin that the apostle calls upon us speciallj 
to avoid, is handling the word of God deceitfully. What 
is meant by this? What is the sin here protested 
against and deprecated; and what is the duty, the 
very opposite of that sin, which we are to cultivate, 
to practise, and pursue 9 I will try to explain in the 
simplest way what is meant by handling the word of 
God deceitfully. In the first place, he handles that 
word deceitfully who quotes in any discussion a part 
of a text, or shred of a clause, and builds or constructs 
upon that either an inference of what is truth or an 
assertion of what is duty. For instance, if I refer to 
the text, "Work out your salvation with fear and 
trembling; for it is God that worketh in us to will 
and to do of his good pleasure;*' and quote only 
the first clause, ''Work out your salvation with fear 
and trembling," I might propitiate a class, but I 
should be handling the word of God deceitfully^ by 
teaching from this fragment of a text that salvation is 
the result of man's work, and man's work alone. li^ 
in the second placQ, I should quote the last half of 
the text, ''It is God that worketh in you to will 
and to do of his good pleasure," but omit the first, 
I should be equally handling the word of God deceit- 
fully ; for I should so regard God's doing all, that 
I should be constrained to view myself as a mere 
dead, irresponsible being in his hands, propelled by force, 
not actuated by motive and sense of responsibility or 
of hope. But when I quote neither the first alone, nor 
the l^st alone, but look at the first clause in the light 
of the i^st, and rea<| the last in the light of the first, 
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then I escape the great sin of handling the word of 
God deceitfully ; and I present truth in all its fulness, 
in all the length and breadth of its proportions, un- 
dimmed, unmutilated, and undiverted. 

In the second place, he handles the word of God 
deceitfully, who quotes as applicable to one case 
what is really or primarily applicable to another. If 
a physician were to give the first prescription that 
he finds in his book, or the chemist the first me- 
dicine that he finds on the shelf, to the first patient 
that applies, without discrimination or discernment of 
the malady under which the patient labours, he would 
more probably poison than cure. Even so it is quite 
possible to extract from this great pharmacopoeia for 
the human heart that which is inapplicable, and may 
by its distortion and misapplication be made what it 
was never meant to be, the savour of death unto death. 
For instance, James tells us in his epistle that '* Abra- 
ham was justified by works ; Eahab was also justified 
by works;'* and he says, ''See we not that a man is 
justified by works?" If you read the epistle of St. 
James alone, you will come to the conclusion that 
the text, ''By deeds of law no man living can be 
justified," is a mistake, and that we are justified by 
what we do, and that we may pay the price of 
heaven, and climb to glory, and seat ourselves upon 
its loftiest throne, by dint of our own exertions, 
and praise not Grod that redeemed us, but ourselves 
that were our own saviours. On the other hand, 
if you read the epistle to the Romans, or rather that 
part of it which relates to justification, you will find 
Paul so explicit, so decided, in declaring that we are 
justified by futh' alone without works of law, that 
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you might come to the conclusion that it does not 
matter ^hat a man does--or what fruits be bears, 
or what proceeds from his heart — that he is so 
justified through faith alone that he can live an unholy, 
unjust, impure Hfe, and yet be accepted in the sight of 
God ; or you may come to the conclusion that Paul 
contradicts James, and James contradicts Paul. But. if 
you will. bear in mind, what is always a duty in reading 
God's word, the. different persons to whom each epistle 
was written, the special error that each apostle wrote 
to correct, you will then understand his drift, and you 
will not be tempted deceitfully to interpret or deceit- 
fully to apply. James wrote to Antinomians, who 
thought they were the elect of heaven, and might 
live as they liked ; Paul wrote to Arminians, who 
thought their own good deeds were quite sufficient to 
entitle them to heaven; and writing to these, each 
uses such expressions, or, in other words, applies such 
prescriptions a& were appropriate to the respective 
patients to whom they wrote their respective epistles ; 
and you will find the full truth, not in reading the 
epistle of St. James alone, nor in reading the epistle of 
St. Paul alone, but in reading the epistle of St. James 
in the light of that of St. Paul, and both in the light of 
all Scripture : and thus you will find that we are justi- 
fied by Christ meritoriously ; by faith, as Paul says, 
instrumentally; by works, as James says, declaratively — 
that is, Christ alone the meritorious ground; faith 
alone the instrument or hand that takes hold of it ; 
works the fruits or evidence before the world that we 
are justified through faith in Christ Jesus. 

In the third place, I should understand by handling 
the word of God deceitfully, adapting it, or any portion 
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of it whatever, to the taste or the prejadiees- of the 
audience. Paul says, **Do I yet please men? If I 
should do so, I should not be the servant of Christ." 
Now it is lawfhl, nay it is dutiful, to conciliate the 
attention of men^ and to use what Solomon calls 
''acceptable words," and to put the truth before men 
with the least of deflecting power originated in* the 
imperfections or the temper of the speaker. But it 
is no duty to adapt the least truth to the least pre- 
judice ; or to preach the truth diluted or distorted in 
order to please or propitiate the taste, the passions, and 
the prejudices of man. We must bend all passions to 
God's word; never bend God's word to please the 
greatest, or to propitiate any, or to encours^e men in 
practices and preferences which that word pronounces 
to be wrong. 

Handling this word deceitfully would also consist in 
pressing promises where one should preach threatenings, 
or insist upon precepts. In a congregation, or mixed 
multitude, it is difficult to know what are their pe- 
culiar conditions ; we can in such a case only so broadly 
preach all truth that there will be something for each 
and all. But if it consists of persons living in the prac- 
tice of sin, without God, without Christ, and of course 
without hope in the world, to dwell in the hearing of 
such an audience upou the beauty, the beneficence, the 
consolations or the promises of God, is to deal out to 
a people that which would not be bread. And, on the 
other hand, if in addressing a number of God's people, 
perplexed, grieved, cast down, and depressed, but still 
his people, we preach threatenings and precepts, we 
misapply, or rather deal deceitfully with God's word. 
The duty is to give to each his meat in due season ; to 
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remind the desponding Christian of God's bright |Aro- 
mises, to remind the presuming sinner of God's solemn 
threatenings ; to teach every man, and warn every 
man; and so to distribute God's word according to 
each one's necessity, that we shall not be justly charge- 
able with handling deceitfully the word of God. 

Another way of committing the sin here forbidden 
is, searching for texts to prop up a preconceived 
system, instead of building our system upon the texts 
of the word of God. We are all too prone to adopt 
each what he calls his standard, or his creed, or his 
articles ; and instead of bringing the articles to the test 
of Scripture, and rejecting or accepting them as they 
may appear there, we assume the article or the creed 
to be an absolute truth, and we hunt through the 
whole Bible in order to find out texts that will sustain 
us in our position that this article is true. Now this 
is not the way ; the true course is not to make our creed 
the mould into which we are to pour God's holy word, 
but to make God's holy word the absolute standard to 
which we are to adapt the longest or the shortest, the 
oldest or the newest creed; for creeds are human, 
the New Testament is divine; the human may be 
wrong, the divine is immutable and eternal truth. 

Another way in which we may handle this word 
of God deceitfully is, giving excessive prominence to 
subordinate truths, or depressing the great essential 
and eternal truths, either in our pi^eaching, or in our 
convictions, or in our creed. We may take some 
favourite doctrine, true in itself, but give it a place, a 
prominence, a supremacy, that does not belong to it; 
and thus and thereby we handle God's word deceit- 
fully. For instance, you may have heard preachers 
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who dwell 80 much upon election that you would 
suppose by listening to them that we are saved in the 
name of election, and that there is none other name 
by which we are saved but that of election. Election 
is true; but to put election in Christ's place is to 
preach another name and another saviour than the 
only one, and to specify a way to heaven which Ood 
has never opened and the Holy Spirit has never con- 
secrated. We are to teach the doctrine of election 
through Christ, not to teach Christ through the doc- 
trine of election. Make you sure that you have 
chosen him to be your Saviour, and you need not 
doubt that he has elected you to be his ransomed and 
redeemed people. Or when this doctrine comes to 
depress or to supersede the great distinctive truth of 
the Gospel, Christ and him crucified, then handling 
that word deceitfully is perpetrated in its darkest and 
its deadliest shape. Forgiveness through that Saviour's 
blood, justification by his righteousness, is not a doc- 
trine of Christianity, but the doctrine of Christianity ; 
it is not a limb that may be lopped ofiT; it is the life, 
the central life and vitality of the whole Gospel of 
Christ. Therefore this doctrine ought not to be set 
down as one amid many on the very same level; it 
must be the commanding truth, it must be the cen- 
tral truth from which all the rest must radiate. It 
must not only have a place in the sermon, but it 
must have the place. We must never forget that 
Christianity is not a directive system merely, but 
a remedial system; that it is not merely precepts 
to regulate the walk, but life to quicken the dead; 
and so believing, this great truth must be dimmed 
by no substitute, it must stand like the loftiest of 
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the Alps in its own glorious and central magnificence^ 
all the rest doing homage to it, and deriving their 
^refreshment from its streams. 

Again; we handle this word deceitfully when we inter- 
pret it after Fathers, however ancient, or reformers, how- 
ever learned, or rabbis, however eloquent. We are not to 
bring this word, as the Eomanist does, to the Fathers, 
but we are to bring the Fathers, as the Protestant does, 
to the apostles. If all the Fathers were to say, which 
they do not, transubstantiation is true, and if one soli- 
tary apostle says it is not true, that apostle is right, 
and all the Fathers are wrong. The Fathers, of whom 
we may have heard much, and whose influence and 
authority have been so often quoted within the last ten 
years, were in the first place not inspired — they there- 
fore are fallible ; the apostles are inspired — therefore 
infallible. The Fathers were never commissioned au- 
thoritatively to interpret the Scriptures; they did so 
merely from taste, judgment, or preference. And what 
is the remarkable fact, and a fact that ought not to be 
lost sight of? In one of the best historians of the first 
four centuries of the Christian era, and a cotemporary of 
some of the Fathers, it is said, that the best, the holiest, 
and the most gifted of the Fathers were too busy in 
preparing their people for martyrdom to write books ; 
and that it was not the best of the Fathers, but com- 
paratively the most worthless of the Fathers, that have 
left great and voluminous writings behind them. I do 
not say that the writings of Augustine or Chrysostom 
are worthless : fer from it ; they are most eloquent, 
and some of them most valuable ; but all we allege is, 
that whenever you make an ancient writer the in&llible 
interpreter of an apostle, or look at an apostle's mean- 

VOL. VII. Y 
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ing through the lens of a Father's commentary, you 
handle the word of God deceitfully. We must insist 
on immediate contact between the sinner and God*s 
word. The grand peculiarity of the Gospel is, nothing 
between the sinner and God; nothing between the 
reader and the Bible ; access to the one in Christ ; 
the study of the other by the Spirit. We must hear 
the original Yoice, not the Fathers' spent and diluted 
echoes of it; we must come into contact with God's 
grand utterance, and not be satisfied with the mere 
reflection of it by the most learned, or the most wise, 
or the most gifted of mankind. And therefore he that 
will insist upon interpreting a text, not as common sense, 
guided by parallel passages, would teach him to inter- 
pret it, but after some Father who lived a thousand or 
fifteen hundred years ago, seems to me to handle the 
word of God deceitfully. 

He handles this word deceitfully who explains away 
or pares down unpalatable truths. To the natural 
man, everybody knows, there is in this book many 
an unpalatable and an unwelcome truth. The na- 
tural man does not like to be told that his right 
to heaven is not one whit weightier, greater, more 
real than that of the poor thief upon the cross, who 
said, '' Lord Jesus, remember me when thou comest 
into thy kingdom." The self-righteous man does not 
like to be told, that whatever be the value of what he 
has done, in the matter of a right to heaven it weighs 
not one feather. Nor does he like to be told, " Except 
ye be bom again ye cannot see the kingdom of God." 
The benevolent, the just, the good, the kind, do not 
like to be told that all this may be, and yet the heart 
may not be changed and made fit for the kingdom of 
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heaven. And should the preacher dilute these truths, 
waste them down, explain justification to be Christ's 
righteousness eked out by our own doings, or explain 
regeneration to be a change of habit for the better, and 
not a radical revolution of the inmost heart ; and if he 
should do so in order to make his statements palatable 
where they would not otherwise be welcome, such a one 
deceitfully handles the word of God. 

He seems nearly to approach this sin who reads 
that word as if it were Paul's writings, or Peter's 
opinions, or James's belief, instead of regarding all of 
it as the very inspiration of the Spirit of God. When 
I open, therefore, one of the epistles, I hear Paul, it is 
true, but a greater and higher than Paul is present. Paul 
is the organ, the breath that gives it its sound is from 
heaven ; James is the amanuensis, but the directing 
and inspiring power is the Holy Spirit of God. And 
thus reading the Bible as Grod's word, praying that 
he would enable me to understand that word, I shall 
neither see it obliquely, nor receive it imperfectly, nor 
handle it deceitfully ; but I shall read it as God's word, 
I shall read it too and understand it not simply as a 
scholar, but as a Christian feels it, and feeds upon it, 
and becomes wiser, and happier, and holier because of 
it. Therefore ever as I read this word I would pray, 
*' send forth thy light and thy truth ; give me thy 
Spirit, the Inspirer of the book, to inspire my heart 
to understand the book ; to remove from the heart its 
passions and from the mind its cloudy prejudices j and 
to enable me, in the clear light of truth, to see all 
truth clearly." 

Finally, what a blessed book is this Bible — what a 
noble book — full of all the ancient past, replete with 

y2 
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all the busy present, and unfolding in majestic succes- 
sion and array all the glorious and the promised future ! 
It has the simplest lessons interwoTen with the sub- 
limest mysteries ; precepts and promises, parables and 
psalms, poetry and history, epistles and orations grouped 
together ; and all consecrated to give Crod glory and to 
do man good. And, singular peculiarity in this book, 
the aged Christian on the confines of heaven reads 
it with a freshness not exceeded by that which the 
youngest Christian feels when the whole glory of the 
Gospel first flashes upon his astonished and delighted 
heart And this book, need I add, is ever ahead of the 
ages. Eighteen centuries have rolled away, but still 
the Bible is far in advance of them all. Every dis- 
covery casts light on it, all scientific research makes it 
more and more plain ; every year notches on the calendar 
of time prophecies fulfilled, promises realized, blessings 
distributed ; and all prove that this book is Grod*s own 
inspired record, and that we should shrink with all our 
hearts from handling it deceitfully, or reading it imper- 
fectly. Let us regard it as Gfod's message to mankind, 
and study it, and pray over it, and ponder it, and make 
it known; for where it is most fully known, most 
faithfully preached, there it will leave the greatest 
happiness, and spread around it countless blessings. 



CHAPTER IV. 16—18. 

THE CONTRAST. 

"For which cause we faint not; but though our out- 
ward man perish^ yet the inward man is renewed day 
by day. For our light affliction, which is but for a 
moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory; while we look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are not seen ; 
for the things which are seen are temporal ; but the 
things which are not seen are eternal." 

We perceive here that Paul asserts the then universal, 
and indeed the still universal &.ct, that all that is 
outward to the soul is constantly undergoing mutation 
and decay — "though our outward man," he says, 
*' perisL" The bloom of health departs gradually from 
the cheek; elasticity soon forsakes the footstep; the 
clearness of the eye grows dim ; colour departs from 
the hair; the strong become weak, the yoimg old ; and 
all outward to us, every day, every month, every year, 
is undergoing a continuous and ceaseless change. 

In the world around us the same universal process 
is going on. Spring passes into summer; the glory 
of summer passes into the sere and yellow leaves of 
autumn ; autumn is merged into winter. The home of 
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your youth is not what it was. The sky does not look 
to-day as it looked ten, twenty, thirty years ago. The 
earth seems to have changed ; faces have altered, cus- 
toms are reversed ; and aU outward things are changing 
to us, just because our own outward nature is constantly 
changing about us. Perhaps the changes that seem to 
us to have transpired outside are few in comparison of 
the changes that have taken place in our own physical, 
material, and sensible economy. 

But whilst the outward man thus changes — our own 
bodies, our relations, our friends, our neighbours, our 
habitations, the sky above, the earth below, the circum- 
stances and the customs of society around us — ^it is 
nevertheless true, in the case of every real Christian, 
that the inward man is renewed day by day. In other 
words, whilst there is an outward decadence that we 
cannot arrest, there is an inward growth, the grandeur 
and magnificence of which we cannot calculate. We 
are, in other words, growing wiser, holier, every day 
that we live, if we be Christians ; our hearts are less 
attached to this world, and more to the next ; our sym- 
pathies are less with the trifles of a day, and more and 
more with the realities of a world to come. It surely 
is most remarkable how that inward man, the soul, 
gathers strength from weakness, life from death, pro- 
gress from decay, and instead of dying with the out- 
ward man, is renewed day by day. Our faith, or trust 
in God, becomes stronger; our hope, the nearer it 
touches the shores of the everlasting land, becomes 
brighter ; and our love to God, and to all that bear his 
image, increases more and more every day. 

Now, here is a test of true Christian character. 
The outward man, the outward world, the outward 
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nature, and the body, are decaying; but the inward 
man is not growing older, but younger — not feebler, 
but stronger. Things that once you could not under- 
stand, you now do understand ; things that once you 
hated, you now love; sacrifices you once could not 
make, you now can easily make ; duties you once could 
not attempt, you now easily do. You love God more ; 
you live more in the light of an eternal world; you 
depend more upon his strength ; you pray more for 
living bread. In short, whilst all around you is rapidly 
passing away, to be merged and buried in the grave, all 
within you — ^indestructible, fed from a celestial source, 
refireshed with livingwater — ^gathers strength from decay, 
increases its vitality with the waste and the decadence 
of all external to it; so that a Christian can say, 
"Whilst I am getting older, my heart is getting younger ; 
whilst this body is becoming feebler, my conviction of 
the truth is deeper, my aspiration after its blessings 
int«nser ; and as surely as I feel the muscles of every 
limb get stiffer, so surely do I feel the faith, the hope, 
the love, the life, the peace, and the repose of the inner 
man grow richer, stronger, greater." How important, 
then, is it to have our hearts where the apostle had his 
— ^to hold the creed that he held — to enjoy this most 
glorious and consoling experience, that the less our hold 
of this world becomes, the tighter our hold of a better 
also becomes. 

The apostle, having stated this, adds also, '' Our 
light affliction, which is but for a moment." Affliction ! 
— had the apostles afflictions ? How strange ! They 
were invested with miraculous powers; they showed 
that they could exercise these powers, as recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles, in many instances ; and yet they 
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were, like the Man of Sorrows, themselves in their 
measure acquainted with grie£ Now, why was this) 
That wo might learn lessons from them ; they suffered, 
that their sufferings might enable us to feel that nothing 
sfcrange happens to us when we suffer also. But what- 
ever their sufferings were, Paul says they were — ^what I 
Light — " our light affliction." How could he call them 
light ? Listen to his own catalogue of his sufferings. 
He says, " I was beaten with rods ; I was stoned ; I 
suffered shipwreck ; in joumeyings often, in perils by 
water, in perils by robbers, in perils by mine own 
countrymen ; in weariness and painfulness ; in watch- 
ings; in hunger and thirst, in cold and nakedness." 
These are surely numerous afflictions, they are surely 
very heavy and painful afflictions ; yet the apostle here 
calls them light afflictions. What is his reason for 
doing so ? He means, light in comparison of the glory 
to which they led — light in comparison of the grandeur 
of the cause in which, and for which, they were endured 
— flight, not because they were absolutely so, but re- 
latively to him, who had God's strength made perfect 
in his weakness, and Christ's grace made all sufficient 
for him. A thing is light or heavy according to the 
strength of him that has to bear it. What would be 
a crushing load to one, becomes a very light burden to 
another. Now, the apostle felt the .load so light, not 
because it was absolutely so, but because Christ's 
strength was doubled, and being made perfect in his 
weakness, it enabled him easily to endure what, with- 
out that strength, would have crushed him to the 
earth, and destroyed him. 

And he says, these afflictions, which are light, are 
only for a moment. Why, his whole life was a life 
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of suffering; he tells you in the passage I have read, 
that it was ceaseless, continuous suffering that he was 
exposed to. Then why does he caU it ^' for a moment ) " 
Because life itself is a vapour — a tale that is soon 
told — a shadow that continueth not — like grass that 
groweth up. And even if not viewed in that light, they 
were for a moment in comparison of the eternal weight 
of glory of which they were the prophecies and the 
vestibule. You see, therefore, in this passage the con- 
trast — how striking! — affliction compared with glory, 
light affliction compared with a weight of glory, light 
affliction for a moment compared with a weight of 
glory which is eternal In other words, the apostle's 
eye was so filled with the splendours of the future, that 
he could not see the sparks that rose from the ground 
of affliction in the present ; he was so absorbed with 
what he was the heir of, that he scarcely felt the rough- 
ness of the road through which he was passing to take 
possession of that heirship. We know, when a great 
future joy is before us, how it occupies our mind, 
and makes present troubles, trials, griefs, and vexations 
comparatively unfelt. And the true secret of happiness, 
therefore, is so to look to the certain future glory, that 
present troubles and afflictions shall feel comparatively 
light, and only as for a moment. 

But, says the apostle, these afflictions are not only 
light in comparison of the weight of glory — are not 
only light in comparison of the eternal weight of glory, 
but they also work out a far more exceeding, even an 
eternal weight of glory. In other words, he says, 
these afflictions are not simply sufferings, but suffer- 
ings that are operative — they work out ; and they are 
beneficently operative; for they work out enjoyment or 
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happinesB for those that endure them. It is a text 
almost parallel to another employed by the same apostle, 
when he says, ''All things work together for good to 
them that love God." Observe, all things^ not aome 
things ; and all things fix>nk— operative ; and aU things 
iDork together for good — co-operatively beneficent ; but 
to them only that love God, and are the called according 
to his purpose. So here he says, '' Our light afflictions, 
which aie but for a moment, work out for us a &r more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory." How do they 
do so % — ^how does affliction do this for us ) It does so 
by weaning us from excessive attachment to this present 
world. It is impossible to be fastened to both worlds. 
In proportion as we become detached from this, and 
attached to a better, do we taste of the glory that is to 
be revealed, and become insensible to the troubles that 
are now so keenly felt. And therefore afflictions lead 
us to lay aside our excessive attachment to a world 
that now is ; and they lead us to long for something 
better, more substantial, more satisfying than anything 
we have tasted or enjoyed in the past. Afflictions con- 
stantly teach us, and xmmistakeably so, that this is not 
our rest; and they as constantly clear up to us the 
text, " There remaineth a rest for the people of Grod." 
And as we feel this world less and less our rest, and 
study more and more that other world which is our 
true rest, we look less at the things that are seen and 
temporal, which are transient, and look more at the 
things that are unseen and eternal — ^that is, which are 
permanent. And hence the apostle adds, that whilst 
the outward man decays — whilst the inward man is 
renewed — ^whilst our light afflictions are thus acting, 
and thus guided and overruled by God to operate and 
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lead to, and reveal to us, and make us trust in, and in 
some degree enjoy, an eternal weight of glory — we our- 
selves, in the meantime, are not looking at the things 
that are seen and temporal, but at the things that are 
unseen and eternal. Hence a Christian runs the race 
that is set before him, looking to Jesus ; a Christian 
grows in grace as his inward man is renewed, whilst he 
looks above things seen and temporal ; a Christian has 
his afflictions sanctified, to work out a weight of glory, 
whilst he looks not at the things that are seen, but the 
things that are unseen and etemaL 

All that Paul asked of the world was bread to eat 
whilst he was in it, a rest for his feet while he trod 
it ; but his treasure, his hope, the substance of his joy, 
and the spring of his happiness, was that weight of 
glory which Christ had purchased and promised to 
him. And one must see more and more that things 
seen and temporal are not satisfying. Nobody ever yet 
was satisfied with anything that this world ever gave 
him. Did you ever hear of a rich man who was 
satisfied with the wealth that he had ) Did you ever 
hear of a man saying, '' In this world I have all the 
happiness I can wish for, or am capable of, and I 
desire no more?" On the contrary, it is always man 
using what he has to help him a step higher to the 
attainment of what he has not. '' Man never is, but 
always to be blest." Happiness always lies in the dis- 
tance before him ; he never knows what it is as a full 
and satisfying portion within him. And the reason is 
very obvious : man's soul is greater than this world, 
and the whole world cannot fill it. It was made and 
meant originally for God ; God forsook it, when man 
forsook him. Man's soul never will be restored ta 
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its true happiness until God ib restored to absolute 
supremacy oyer him, and his portion is Grod, and his 
unspeakable reward is God alsa 

Paul, who states this experience, was competent to 
form such a judgment He says, " Our li^t affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh out for iis a &r 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.** Paul 
could judge of this : he had passed through the bitterest 
sufferings and the severest trials ; and, in the second 
place, he had been taken up into the third heayen ; he 
had seen a glory so intense that, oyerpowered by its 
splendour, he was not struck blind, but dumb, and 
dared not, and could not, express or find words to 
express the great things and the grand things that he 
had seen. And Paul, therefore, having seen both the 
future glory and tasted so much of the present trouble, 
might really be expected of all men to be the most 
competent judge ; and as such he gives his judgment 
here. But this judgment of Paul is more or less the 
judgment of every true Christian. Every one has tasted 
sorrow, and felt affliction, and passed through trial ; 
and every true Christian has had at least a foretaste of 
what heaven is, by the possession of peace and joy in 
believing. Heaven is always in one*s heart as an 
instalment of one's self being finally in heaven ; and if 
we also have tasted both, we too are competent to 
pronounce. From all we know, from all we have tasted, 
fi*om all we anticipate, we can say, with no feigned 
lips, that it is worth while to endure the storm, to pass 
through the tribulation, for the sake of that glorious 
rest, that eternal joy, that unspeakable bliss, which God 
has in reserve, not only for us, but for all that love his 
appearing. 
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Our existing lot, according to this expression of the 
apostle, must be more or less afflictive. '* Our light 
affliction " — " In the world ye shall have tribulation " — 
" Through much tribulation we must enter into the 
kingdom of heaven." But we also learn that if we have 
affliction here, we have an eternal weight of glory in 
the future. If that be so, what is the best way to 
lighten present suffering 1 By hope and faith to anti- 
cipate and draw down into the present something of 
the glory that is to be revealed. In proportion as the 
future fills the present, does the present cease to taste 
bitter, and man's heart cease to feel sorrow. Whenever 
therefore, the present is very bitter, its burden very 
heavy, its trials very many, do not weigh the burden — 
do not look at the trials — do not begin to fathom the 
afflictions, but bring a little of the sunshine of the 
future glory into the cloudy present ; and you too will 
say, what the apostle said, ^* Our light affliction, which 
is but for a moment, worketh out for us a far more 
exceeding, even an eternal weight of glory." Or, as he 
says in another passage, " For our present afflictions 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory that is 
to be revealed." 

Let us never forget that the present world is seed- 
time only; the future is the harvest. The present 
world is neither our abode, nor our rest, nor our 
destiny ; it is to us what the stormy ocean is to the 
sailor, what active warfare is to the soldier : they are 
most &voured who are first taken from it, provided 
their hearts be what grace can make them, and their 
sure and blessed home what Jesus has gone to prepare 
for all them that love him. 

May we, then, more and more feel our inward man 
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renewed, if we must see the outward man decay ; may 
we more and more feel our auctions, if we must taste 
them, working out for us a weight of glory ; may 
we more and more look at the things that are unseen 
and eternal, in the exercise of that faith which is the 
substance of things hoped for, and the evidence of 
things not seen ; and less and less at things that are 
seen and temporal : and thus our progress, our hap- 
piness, our joy, will increase together, until Mth is lost 
in fruition, and hope is merged in having ; and we see 
no more through a glass darkly, but face to &ce, and 
know even as we are known. 



CHAPTER V. 

SURE HOPE — EXCHANGE — DEATH — NO INTERMEDIATE PURGATORY 
OR SLEEP — GRAOE — PORTRAITS OF OHRIST — IMPUTED RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS. 

There is throughout this chapter a deep and solemn 
feeling it is impossible to mistake ; but combined with 
that, and following immediately upon it, a grandeur 
and intensity of appeal to all that have souls to be 
saved, almost without precedent or parallel in any 
other part of the New Testament scripture. He 
begins the chapter by saying, " "JVell, should martyr- 
dom be our lot, should we Ml as the soldiers of Christ 
in this arduous conflict, if our earthly house is dis- 
solved," or as the Greek properly means, " disunited," 
the word scarcely meaning destroyed, but rather, 
dissolved, or disunited from the soul, ''then we have 
a building, a home, a habitation of God " — " in my 
Fathers house are many habitations, mansions" — "a 
house not made with hands;" ''the tent in which 
I dwell " — for Paul was a tent-maker, and borrows his 
imagery from his own trade — " is a tent that human 
hands may erect or strike ; but that tent, that taber- 
nacle, that mansion, into which we are emerging from 
this, is a house not made with hands, therefore inde- 
structible, and eternal in the heavens." What a happy 
thought is that for a Christian 1 death is not extinction. 
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it is only transition. When a believer dies he does 
not go from life ; or if he does, it is from life to life; 
it is from the dark, damp, miserable crypt below to the 
grand, the beautiful, the sun-lit cathedral that is 
above ; it is from a house made with hands, crumbling 
into ruin, an economy temporal and transient, into an 
economy eternal, glorious, divine. And then he says, 
" In this we groan ; *' all creation groaneth and tra^ 
vaileth in pain ; we are in an unnatural state, in an ab- 
normal condition, '^ earnestly desiring to be clothed upon 
with our house" — ^that is, to be admitted into, to have 
that vesture or investiture — " which is from heaven ; if 
so be that, being clothed, we shall not be found naked ;" 
that is to say, I have no wish to die ; I do not wish to 
leave this tabernacle; it is only the prospect, the 
cheering prospect, of a more glorious one that makes 
me. ready to leave that house which is made with 
hands. **For," he says, "not that we would be un- 
clothed," that is, not that we would wish to lay aside 
the only tent that we have, " but it is because we wish 
to be clothed upon." In other words, no Christian likes 
death. When we sometimes hear true Christians speak 
of loving death, and of wishing to die, or of not caring 
about death, they speak very irrationally, or very 
unintelligibly. The fieict is, there is nothing upon earth 
in itself more horrible than death, nothing in our 
experience more monstrous, more unnatural, than that 
a creature that thirsts for life should know that he 
must die, or that this fine organization should break 
up, or that we should feel moving up to that point 
where the tie that knits the soul to its tenement must 
be dissolved, — ^the one, fearfully and beautifully made, 
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to lie down in the grave, and to call the worm its sister, 
and corruption its mother. 

But, what is meant, you ask, by those expressions, 
constantly employed by Christians, about desiring to 
depart ? For instance, " I desire to depart." Simeon 
says, ''Now, Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace.*' The meaning is, they are willing to go 
through the deep, dark, moaning sea that ^lies between 
this island of ours that we call the world, and the 
grand continent of heaven, not that they love the 
midway passage, for they shrink with all the instincts 
of their nature from that, — ^but that they are so 
charmed with the sight of the sun-lit shores beyond, 
that they count the transit as nothing, compared with 
the magnificence of the scene on the other side. In 
other words, the enlightened view that a Christian has 
of death consists in readiness to brave death for the 
sake of what it leads to, not in his courting or loving 
death for its own sake. And hence the apostle says, 
" Whilst we are at home in the body, we are absent from 
the Lord ; " and again, " We are willing to be absent 
from the body," but not to stop there, '' because we 
are so anxious to be present with the Lord." Now 
mark the lesson this teaches. Could a man have said 
this who believed, as some modem divines think, that 
the soul enters into a state of insensibility at death 1 
There are some who really believe that the soul sleeps 
in unconscious insensibility after death. But if so, 
could an apostle have said with any propriety, " Absence 
from the body is presence with the Lord"? Does not 
the very expression, "present with the Lord," imply 
conscious, enjoyable happiness 9 
Again, is there not in these words an answer to 
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the corrupt doctrine of a &llen church — ^that the moment 
that a believer dies, he is to pass into an intermediate 
state, where he is purified, and made fit for a holier 
and happier] What does such theology teach 1 It 
implies that Christ's blood is not perfectly sufficient : 
that fire in purgatory must finish what Christ's atone- 
ment has failed to do. But is such a thing compatible 
with the language of the apostle, who says '' that to be 
absent from the body is instantly to be present with the 
Lord;" that is to say, the moment death comes, that 
moment glory unspeakable receives us 1 And therefore 
the very idea that we go into an intermediate state is 
incompatible with the plainest statements of Scripture. 
Besides, I know nothing more melancholy. When, for 
instance, I accompany to the grave the remains of a 
Christian, I can say and feel this blessed truth, " Blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord ; " but a poor Roman 
Catholic, accompanying the most eminent member of 
his church to the grave, cannot say so, he dare not say 
so ; on the contrary, he believes that the most sainted 
priest, or bishop, or prelate in it, the moment that he 
dies, goes into a place where, — I give the very Latin 
words of the catechism of the Council of Trent, — animce 
piorum igne cmciantuvy "where the souls of the 
faithful are tormented by fire until they be made fit to 
enter into heaven." And so dreadful is that torment, 
according to the traditions of that Church, that there are 
some ancient popes at this moment still in purgatorial 
fire ; and they believe that when one, however eminent, 
dies, he remains in it until masses have been said suffi- 
cient to extricate and admit him into heaven, or the 
whole of his sins have been burnt out and put away. 
What an awful doctrine ! and how completely is it 
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refuted by the words of the apostle, " To be absent from 
the body is mstantly to be present with the Lord " ! 

He says in the tenth verse, ** We must all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ ; that every one 
may receive the things done in the body, according to 
that which he hath done, whether it be good or bad." 
Some one says, Does not that teach works of merit? 
No : our blessed Lord justly paraphrases this, when he 
says, *' Come, ye blessed of my Father," there is the 
ground of your acceptance, " inherit the kingdom : " 
when a man inherits a thing, it does not imply merit ; 
in the case of a peer, or a viscoimt, or a duke, his 
eldest son inherits his dignity, and rank, and property, 
whether that son be a good man or a bad man. It is 
his relationship, not his merit, that settles the matter. 
So here, " Come, ye blessed, inherit ; " it is not their 
good deeds that are the ground of the inheritance, but 
their relationship as sons of God by adoption, through 
faith in Christ. But when he has said this, what does 
he add ? " For I was in prison, and ye visited me ; I 
was hungry, and ye gave me bread." These things are 
not quoted as the grounds of their welcome, but as the 
evidences of their relationship. And so at the judg- 
ment-seat, the good deeds that believers have done are 
quoted, not as the grounds of their acquittal, but as 
the evidences that they are believers, and justified, and 
accepted, and sanctified, and heirs of everlasting 
glory. 

The apostle next alludes to himself again, and to 
those who misrepresented him ; and vindicates his own 
character in few words, and passes on to his great 
theme. " For the love of Christ constraineth us : " we 
are under its ceaseless constraint : it is the motive-spring 

z 2 
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and power of all our conduct Then he says, " Christ 
died for all j ** here is the motive ; '^ Christ died for all, 
that they which live should not henceforth live unto 
themselves." There have been many disputes, which 
aU of us have often heard of, between what are called 
Arminians, and what are called Calvinists. TheCalvinists 
beHeve in particular redemption; the Arminians in 
what is called general redemption. Now I am neither 
Calvinist nor Arminian, but a Christian ; I hold that 
the dispute between the two is very much of a logo- 
machy. Christ died for all in this sense, that not one 
human being that hears the gospel need be lost ; and 
if lost, it is his own fault, and the fault of no one 
besides; and Christ died for the elect only in this 
sense, that none but they that believe and accept him 
are interested in his blood, and admitted into ever- 
lasting glozy. I can preach to-day the universal re- 
sponsibility of all, just as if I were an Arminian; and 
I can preach next Sunday the redemption of the electa 
just as if I were a high Calvinist ; and if you hear me 
each day you will say I contradict myself, — ^yet it 
is equally truth. How to reconcile God's sovereignty 
and my responsibility I know not ; but I feel perfectly 
unfettered in proclaiming every truth ; for my mission 
is not to harmonise, but to proclaim what I find in this 
blessed book ; knowing that everything that is there is 
absolute truth, and that all doctrines are in perfect 
harmony, even when we fail to perceive it. 

The apostle says then, '' Henceforth know we no 
man after the flesh; yea, though we have known 
Christ after the flesh." What a remarkable statement 
is here I He says, " Once we knew Christ after the 
flesh, but now we know him no more after the flesh.** 
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If this be the apostle's idea, as it probably is, it is one 
of the most striking indirect proofs of the inspiration 
of this blessed book ; for the personal, the carnal, and 
the sensuous, disappear as Christianity [proceeds on its 
way from the cross, and its march is quickened, as an 
inspiring force, throughout the whole world. For 
instance, if Christ had been a human teacher, and his 
apostles not inspired, what would they in all likelihood 
"have done ] They would have drawn often, and at length, 
pictures of his person ; you would have had in this 
book what was his size and his stature, and his 
profile ; what was the nature and fibre of his voice ; what 
were his personal habits, and whatever else of the same 
curious sort is found in everyday biographies. We find 
this kind of information in every earthly biography ; but 
we find in the Bible not one sentence of it. There is no 
portrait of Christ of any authenticity or value ; there 
is no record of the colour of his hair, the complexion of 
his countenance, the height of his person, the intona- 
tions of his voice ; not a word. Why ] Because hence- 
forth we know Christ no more after the flesh. It is God 
in our nature loving us, dying for us ; it is the divine 
that is to grow more and more, and the mere human, 
as a sensible sight, to retreat and retire into the infinite 
distance till he come again. But when we pass into 
a corrupt church, where not the Bible, but tradition 
reigns, we find innumerable pictures of our blessed 
Lord, so supposed ; we have one sketched by Luke the 
physician, whom tradition records to have been a 
painter, of which there are many copies ; we have then 
the holy coat, parts of the wood of the true cross, 
the nails, the sponge ; everything ideally or really con- 
nected with the personal history of Christ. A Pro- 
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testant can say, '^ Thongli we have known Christ after 
the flesh, yet henceforth we know him no more." A 
Bomanist cannot say so ; he insists upon touching the 
hem of Christ's garment, and seeing the person of 
Christ ; the Christian is content to walk by ^th in an 
unseen Saviour, in whom, though now we* see him not, 
yet believing, which is better than sight, we rejoice 
with joy unspeakable and fuU of glory. 

The apostle next states the great truth, ^' If any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature. And all things are 
of God, who hath reconciled us to himself by Christ 
Jesus, and hath given to us the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion." And then, says the apostle, " God is in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them. And we are ambassadors for 
Christ." And what is the duty of an ambassador? 
Simply to deliver the message of his sovereign. And 
80 says the apostle, ^* We are ambassadors for Christ, 
as though God did beseech you by us ; we pray you in 
Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God." 

The last verse, which is the substance of our embassy, 
is a most striking one. '* For he hath made him to be 
sin for us, who knew no sin ; that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him." Now in what sense 
was Christ made sin ? Not by being a sinner ; he was 
holy, harmless, pure, infinitely remote from sin. He was 
made sin by our sin being, in Isaiah's words, laid upon 
him. And just as true as Christ, made sin for me, 
took my place, so sure I am made righteousness by 
him ; and as it was just in God to let forth the ex- 
pressions of wrath against sin upon Christ, on whom lay 
imputed sin, he is faithful and jusib to let forth the 
expressions of his love upon me, because of imputed 
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righteousness. The doctrine of Augustine, the doctrine 
of Martin Luther, the doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land, and of the Church of Scotland ; the doctrine of 
all true evangelical ministers, — imputed, finished right- 
eousness, in and by Christ, is the doctrine of the Word 
of God; and we thank him, and bless him that it 

is BO. 

'^ It is instructive to observe the apostle shrinking 
from the disembodied state beyond the grave, and his 
natural sympathy with the awe with which many good 
men have regarded the advance and progress of death. 
There is no Platonic doctrine of a vague and impalpable 
immortality, no Stoic affectation of rising above the 
ordinary feelings of humanity. It is, on a lower scale, 
the same picture which is presented to us in the agony 
of Gethsemane, ' Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me.' 

'^ Paul's thought of the judgment-seat blends with the 
thought of home, as in the Psalms the spirit of the 
Psalmist reposes with equal comfort and confidence 
on the mercy and on the justice of God." — Stanley. 



CHAPTER V. 14, 15. 



CONSTBAINXNG LOVE. 



" For the love of Christ constraineth us; because we 
thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead : 
and that he died for all, that they which live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him 
which died for them, and rose again." 

In the chapter from which these words are taken, 
the apostle has been reasoning with his Corinthian 
converts, as we have seen, on the certain approach of 
that day when all shall appear at the judgment-seat of 
Christ, that every one may receive of the things done in 
his body, according to that he hath done, whether it be 
good or bad. " Knowing the terror of the Lord, we per- 
suade men ;" and in doing so, he says, we have no side 
end to subserve, " we commend not ourselves unto you." 
And then he vindicates himself from the charge that 
evidently had been thrown in his face by a reckless, 
unbelieving, and ungodly people, that much religion 
had made him mad. He says, '' Whether we be beside 
ourselves," as you allege, *'it is to God; or whether we 
be sober," as you deny, we are satisfied that "it is for 
your cause." If you say we are mad — ^be it so ; but 
remember what is the inspiration of that madness, and 
you will learn to change your opinion of us. Or if we 
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be sober, which you do not admits but whioh we main- 
tain — if we speak forth the words of soberness and 
truths then hear us, for it is for your cause. And if 
you ask why it is that we speak with such fervour — 
that we toil with such pertinacity — that no sacrifice is 
too great for us to make, no difficulty too stupendous 
for us to overcome, the solution of it is in the inspiring 
motive that sustains us. For is it not enough to make 
men enthusiastic, zealous, devoted, fervent, that the 
love of Christ constraineth us ? '' For we thus judge, 
that if one died for all, then, — how deep the neces- 
sity for the remedy to be that ! — all must have been 
dead." 

The love of the Father originated the gift, the 
sacrifice of Jesus on the Cross. The love of Christ 
the Son sustains, constraining them that are his to 
spend and to be spent in order to promote his glory, 
win souls, and so make known his way upon the earth, 
and his saving health among all nations. The love 
that the apostle here alludes to is not probably in the 
first instance our love to Christ, but more likely Christ's 
love to us; not the love that we have to Christ, but 
the love of Christ to us appears to us, which appears 
so rich, so fervid, so powerful, that it constrains us 
to live and labour for him who so loved us, and lived 
for usj and finally died for us. If so, let us look 
at the nature of that love, and see, and weigh the 
force of this motive spring of all missionary and 
Christian exertion. The love of Christ is the motive 
power of Christian sacrifice and Christian liberality. 
But what was that love? A love that has this in- 
alienable feature in it, that he died^ he gave his life 
a ransom for sin. Paul argues very beautifully, 
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" For a good man peradyentnre some would even dare 
to die/' And when one man dies for another, what 
does he do I He merely gives up a life to-day, which 
he must give up to-morrow. He simply antedates his 
death for a little — ^he anticipates his " Nunc Dimittis" 
— and gives to-day to accomplish some grand result 
that life which if he retain he must give up to-morrow 
or the next year. But when Christ died he was 
under no necessity to die, he was under no physical, 
no moral, no irresistible constraint to die; everything 
he did was voluntary. « I lay down my life, no man 
taketh it from me." ** I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it up." Such language is the 
language of God. No human being can say so. Could 
an apostle, a patriarch, or an angel, could an arch- 
angel say, "I have power to lay down my life?** 
No; our lives are not our own; I have no power to 
lay down my life ; if I were to do so I should not give 
a precious sacrifice, but commit the awful crime of 
suicide. I have no power to lay down my life. The 
very fiu3t that Jesus said, " I have power to lay down 
my life," is evidence that he was man, because capable 
of dying; but evidence also that he was and is God, 
the Lord and the Giver of life, and not a mere creature 
dependent upon God. 

We shall see what that love was by noticing the 
parties for whom Christ laid down his life. I have 
quoted the text, " Peradventure for a good man," 
— *' a benevolent man," for that is the meaning — " some 
would even dare to die." Begulus suffered, but it was 
for his fatherland ; Codrus died, but it was for his 
country; the ancient judge suffered one of his eyes to 
be put out, but it was for a son who had forfeited both 
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eyes, and for whom, he wished to save one— it was a 
father's love for a son. But ransack the archives of 
history, search the chapters, and the tablets, and the 
annals of every land, and show me a single instance of 
a man laying down his life purely and simply to do 
good to them that hated, detested, and maltreated him. 
There is no such feet. Christ's sacrifice was without a 
previous precedent, it is still without a parallel. All 
other deaths are contrasts, not comparisons here. He 
laid down his life for his enemies. And what could 
have made him do so ? Here also is the evidence of a 
God. If I were arguing with a Sooinian I should not 
think of always quoting the texts where Christ is said 
to be God, though they are abundant ; but rather those 
latent incidental hints that are scattered through the 
sacred volume ; and which are to my mind the most 
conclusive proofs that he was God. Man's love must 
always feed upon nutriment external to itself. If I 
love a creature, it must be something in that creature 
that draws forth that love. But when God loves, he 
loves the creature not because there is something in it 
lovely, but in spite of what it is, in order to make it 
lovely. Man loves the creature because the creature 
is lovely ; God loves the creature in order to make the 
creature lovely. And the fact that Christ loved his 
foes and died for the worst and oldest of sinners, is 
evidence that the love that never ebbed and ever flowed 
in that bosom was the love of a God and not the love 
of a mere man loving his fellow-man: his love was 
sovereign, therefore he that had it and felt it was 
divine. And he loved us as sinners, not to keep us in 
our sins, but to save us from our sins : to turn sinners 
into saints, rebels into loyal subjects, foes into friends, 
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and to hasten that blessed day when the whole earth 
shall be the complement to Calvary, and aU shall love 
him who so loved them. 

We shall see the greatness and the singularity of this 

love by studying the difficulties that it surmounted. 

The atonement, mark you, was not achieving by force 

what was requisite, and force overriding law. It was a 

scheme to save sinners in spite of their sins; not in 

spite of the law, but according to that holy, imimpeach- 

able, irrevocable law of God. The great design of 

Christ's love and sacrifice was to show that God is 

righteous when he condemns to eternal misery the lost 

sinner, and no less and no more righteous when he 

admits into everlasting glory the very chiefest of 

sinners in Chrisfc Jesus. In other words, the design 

and mission of Christ was to show that God was just, 

when he said, " The soul that sins shall die ; " and to 

show in the same breath that God is just when he says, 

" The soul that believes in me shall never die." Now 

to do this not force was requisite, but wisdom, mercy, 

love, reverence for law, love to the creature ; and some 

grand scheme, some wonderful provision whereby it 

should be seen, and all flesh should be satisfied that 

God would remain holy and true when he saved the 

greatest sinner, even as he would have been holy, just, 

and true, when he condemned the very.least sinner at 

the foot of Sinai. We see, therefore, the greatness of 

his love by the obstacles it had to surmount — by the 

difficulties it had to accomplish — by the course it had 

to pursue, to glorify God, to vindicate the law, to save 

the sinner; and in saving the sinner from the curse of 

his sins, so to do it that the saved sinner should hate 

his sins from which the blood of Christ has won and 
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delivered him. What a wondrous scheme is that! 
There is a peculiarity in the atonement we could not 
have conceived — a singularity in the Gospel that the 
most gifted spirits never dreamed o£ They had dim 
traditions of it in heathendom, they had dark prefigur- 
ations of it in Jewry; but the great scheme itself had 
its origin in the wisdom, and now, too, has its end in 
the glory of Gk)d in the salvation of sinners. 

I see the love of Christ when I notice the sufferings 
through which he passed. He had to accomplish this 
end not by force, but by suffering; not by strength of 
hand, but by what is called so justly in the English 
Litany "his agony and bloody sweat." By suffering 
he had to save ; through death to overcome him that 
had the power of death. And one gathers this lesson 
from the love of Christ, that any sacrifice, any suffer- 
ing, he would stoop to, in order to save, short of the 
surrender of the demands of his holy law. And when 
we read the story of his sufferings, how impressive ! I 
cannot conceive how any man can read the 19th chapter 
of the Gospel of St. John, and say, " This is a human 
composition." The sermon that Christ preached upon 
the mount is a miracle, if composed by a man, in com- 
parison of which the raising of the dead is not less 
credible. Could you conceive that a publican, a tax- 
gatherer, a common tax-gatherer like Matthew, called 
from the receipt of custom, could have written out a 
sermon like that in the fifth chapter of his gospel, in 
comparison of which, the purest morality of heathendom 
is trash, or rather immorality? These beatitudes are 
still the lessons of the young, the study of the gifted 
and the wise. They remain far in advance of all 
wisdom. The shortest beatitude of Matthew will 
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outliye the pyramids of all the Pharaohs. But if the 
lesson that the living Saviour taught was so striking, 
read the 19th chapter of John — the record of the 
death that he died; and see if the history does not 
prove its inspiration and reality. It is impossible 
that human genius could conceive, or mortal pen write, 
imaided by the Spirit of Grod, the 19th chapter of 
John. Every touch in the four evangelists is irre- 
sistible proof that each sketched from a living 
original. Not one of the Grospels is a copy of a copy, 
but a transcript from a living original likeness, ever 
present, ever near, and always dear to them as their 
Saviour. 

When I think of the suffering which ended in the 
awful cry, " It is finished," I can say what the Jews 
said of him as he wept over the grave of Lazarus, 
" Behold how he loved us !" The eyelids of his followers 
could not remain open a few hours whilst he was in his 
agony; a crown of thorns was wreathed in mockery 
around those temples in which the thoughts of our 
salvation originally and eternally were ; the nails were 
driven into those feet that went about doing good; and 
that heart was pierced by man which so loved man that 
it shed its precious blood to save him. And, awful 
fact, the justice of God, in the midst of this tragedy, 
instead of crushing the murderers of the Lord of glory, 
concentrated its fury on the victim ; as if to teach us 
that he bore our sins — that the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him — that he was smitten, afflicted, 
bruised, "cut off, but not for himself;" and to show, at 
the same time, the height, and depth, and length, and 
breadth of that love that waded through so deep and 
so fierce a sea of suffering that we might sail softly 
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and surely to the haven of everlasting and blessed 
repose. 

We see also what the love of Christ was to us by 
the blessings which it bestows. What blessings has it 
earned 1 We are delivered from the curse, we are rein- 
stated in more than our forfeited privileges and bless- 
ings. Every saved soul will be raised to a pitch of joy 
in comparison of which Adam's was no more than our 
joy is now in reference to Adam*s. In Adam we should 
have had great joy, lasting happiness if he had stood ; 
but in Christ, the Second Adam, we shall be the heirs 
of a happiness and a joy such as eye hath not seen, and 
ear hath not heard, and man's heart hath not conceived. 
All that was lost in Adam is regained, and a thousand- 
fold more; and if any perish —mark the fact, that 
ought never to be concealed — they perish just be- 
cause they will not be saved, and for no other reason 
in God's universe. So Satan will not be able to quote 
a single victim of his malignity that he has made so — 
for each lost sufferer will be constrained to say in the 
miseries of the lost, " uobody is to blame for my being 
here but myself." This Gospel is offered to every 
creature; and it is every creature's own guilt if he is 
not through it and by it graciously saved. 

We see what this love was from its unchanging 
character. If it be a great fact that Christ so loved 
us at the first, it is scarcely less so that he continues to 
love us still. If we were unworthy that it should light 
upon us, we are no less unworthy that it should continue 
upon us. Its unchangeableness, its persistency, is a 
proof of its intensity as strong as its original bestowal 
upon us. How often have we doubted it; how often 
have we suspected it; how often liave we forgotten it; 
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how often have we trodden it under foot ! And yet, 
doubted, sospected, misconstrued, like the sweet sim- 
shine- it shines on the just and the unjust, seeking 
admission through the lowliest casement and the 
grandest oriel window, making no distinctions, seeking 
hospitality wherever a h^art is open to welcome it, or 
a door not closed against it. Well might the apostle 
say, such love constrained him; and strange, and 
startling, and criminal will it be, if such love do not 
constrain us. 

How does it constrain us I By awakening in our 
hearts responsive love to him who so loved us. What 
is the effect of love shown by one person to another 1 
To create love in the heart of the person loved. The 
apostle explains it at once. " We love him," — ^why f — 
" because he first loved us." If you want, therefore, 
to feel the Gk«pel, just read it as God's instrument for 
kindling in a Christian the knowledge of the truth. 
And the reason you come to hear sermons preached is 
not to hear something new, but to hear the old truth, 
set, it may be, in a new light, illustrated, it may be, by 
new imagery, put before you more sharply, distinctly, 
vividly; but old truths still — ^for one can barely believe 
in originality — ^nothing can be said now that has not 
been as well or much better said before; yet the 
freshness of speech, the life that is in speaking, the 
power that is in the living voice, speaking to living 
men truths that have been thought over, and are 
spoken from the heart — ^is a mighty instrument for 
creating in the hearts of them that hear, love to him 
who so loved them. We love Christ just because he 
loved us — ^his love to us generating in our hearts, by 
the blessing of the Holy Spirit, responsive love to 
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him. If bis love to us constrain us to love him 
that thus died for us and rose again, we may now 
inquire what will be the mode of its action? We shall 
fasten our hearts upon those things upon which Chiist 
fastened his. If it is his love that constrains us to 
love in the direction in which the current of his love 
flowed, then those things which were nearest and dearest 
to Christ's heart will be nearest and dearest to ours. 
If we love a person^ we naturally try to please him, and 
what that person desires, seeks, attempts, tries to ac- 
complish, you will try to help him to accomplish as 
speedily as possible. Well, if Christ's love constrains 
us, it will act in this way, that we shall seek after^ with 
aU our heart, what Christ came from heaven to seek 
after. First and chiefest of all, he came to save souls. 
The great design of Christianity (let us never forget 
this) is to save souls. Its truth is meant not to spread 
over the world a beautiful civilization, nor to make 
mankind physically and socially better ; these are not 
ends, but rather incidents in the march — they are not 
the goal and grand object of Christianity. The Grospel 
is not a mere plan or scheme for making men good 
subjects, good rulers ; but a grand provision for saving 
souls, for quickening the dead, for reclaiming to heaven, 
to happiness, to God, them that have erred and gone 
astray from him. If, therefore, you have felt Christ's 
love to you, it will lead you in the same path in which 
he walked, and towards the same object which he con- 
templated, and for which he shed his precious blood. 
And whilst it does so, it will constrain you to make 
sacrifices for it. What was the sacrifice that he made I 
He laid bare his bosom to the sword, he drank the 
bitter cup, he shrank from no sorrow, he faltered at no 

VOL. VII. A A 
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8u£feriiig. He laid down his life for sinners, to accom- 
plish the joy that was set before him. And if his love 
is constraining us, — if we are imder its impulse as the 
power of a ceaselessly motive spring, — the hand of the 
rich will relax ; power will cease to climb, and go forth 
to preach; and genius and talent will leave off to 
wrangle, and begin to pray; and all men will live and 
act under the constraint of an irresistible power, that 
has aU the fixity of a principle, and all the fervour of 
a passion. The love of Christ will count no sacrifice 
too great to be paid in answer to him who loved them 
in their low estate, and gave himself for them. And 
this love, constraining us, will not only lead us to an 
incidental sacrifii^e, it will exert a permanent power. 
What we much need in this world is some power that 
will be permanent in its influence. If the power be 
incidental, then our liberality will be an anniversary, it 
will be once a year; our charity will be like the moun- 
tain stream, full and overflowing when the thunder 
shower descends, but leaving dry, and without a single 
streamlet, its channel a few days after. But when the 
power that moulds, and shapes, and gives impulse to 
our conduct is the ceaselessly motive power of constrain- 
ing love, — ^the love of Christ, — ^then we shall be always 
giving, not with the hand only, but with the heart ; 
just as we are always praying, not with the lips, but in 
spirit. We shall be always in the attitude of dependence, 
expressed by prayer and by self-sacrifice; ready to 
give and to forgive ; judging that if one died for all. 
then were all dead; and that the love of Christ 
should constrain us to labour^ and spend, and be spent 
for his service. 

This must be the great motive of a missionary. Many 
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persons speak of missionaries sept off to foreign places 
as if they were very well paid, and that there is no 
pity to be expressed for them. I think they are mis-r 
taken. Let the humblest clerk go out to Calcutta; let 
him go into an office ; he begins with 100^. a year, but 
he has the prospect of earning thousands a year. But 
when a missionary goes out to India, he accepts 2501, or 
300^. a year; he begins and ends with that; he has no 
prospect, he has no hope of increase. There must be 
something to sustain the missionary that there is not 
to sustain the civil servant ; because the civil servant 
has the prospect of progress and preferment, the mis.- 
sionary has no prospect except the hope of winning 
souls, and shining among them that gain many unto 
righteousness as the brightness of the stars for ever and 
for ever. Thus we see how Christ's love constrains us. 
And what does it constrain us to do? Ko longer to 
live for ourselves. Now, what is the common character 
of man? Living to himself; for his own profit, his 
own pleasure, his own elevation, his own honour; one 
man always listening if he can hear the echo of what 
he has said reverberated from the four quarters of the 
globe ; another man looking into every face, if he can 
only catch a smile of approval; another thinking of 
nothing but having a name, and to be spoken of by 
the lips of that silly and worthless thing, posthumous 
renown. Posthumous renown, — what good can it do 
you? No more than loaves put upon the tombstone 
which covers your ashes. We ought to desire to leave 
influences behind us beneficent to mankind; but as for 
fame, let us do the lightning deed, and care little for 
the thunder sound that follows at its heels. Let us do 
what will bless the world, and think of the praise that 
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Cometh from Grod only. If we be Chnstians, we are not 
to live to OQiselves ; we are to live not only to adyance 
our own party or our own sect or our own interest, 
but to make known the name, to glorify the character, 
to exhibit the love of him ^that died for us, and thus 
gave himself for us. This id all the return that Christ 
asks of you. What is it ? He asks you to take the 
light you have received from him, and to let that light 
be luminous to others; to take the richest blessing from 
him without money and without price, but on this 
condition, that you transmit the knowledge of that 
blessing. This is his great request. He asks nothing 
of penance, or of sacrifice, as a recompense or a payment 
for what he has done for you ; but he says, '^ I have 
loved you; go and show that you love me ; demonstrate 
to the world that my love to you constrains you to love 
me, and to live for me, and to carry on in the world as 
my representative, as my missionary, the beneficent 
mission which I myself began." That is Christ's com- 
mission. 

How little, after all, do we give in the shape of 
charity — ^how much do we lay out in luxuries — how 
little, in proportion, in ministering to souls! I do 
not ask you not to lay out money on luxuries ; I do 
not ask you to clothe yourselves in coarse raiment, or 
to furnish your houses with plain and common furni- 
ture. I think you would be very wrong if you did 
not live in that sphere and in that station in which 
God in his providence has placed you. The good 
of the whole is most profited by each filling up the 
place which God has assigned him. But in proportion 
to your luxuries ought to be your liberality; and 
because God enables you so to furnish that house, he 
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intimates to you that he expects jou to be so liberal in 
supporting that mission. The very fact that we say, 
" Live as God has placed you/' involves, ** Be liberal as 
God has enabled you." What a painful recollection 
will it be, " I have lived in ceiled rooms, in comfort 
and luxury " — and these are God's good gifts, for which 
you ought to praise him, but you do not praise him for 
them, except you give up some of them in sacrifice, 
and unless your liberality is in proportion to them. 
And if the love of Christ constrain you, you will count 
no sacrifice too great, no liberality beyond what is 
due for his sake. And at the present moment, what 
openings for missions ! In Turkey, where the American 
missionaries, to our shame and to their credit, have 
been zealously labouring, the people have been converted 
by thousands and hundreds of thousands. The Arme- 
nian and other Christians in Turkey are nine millions, 
and the Turks, their masters, are only three millions. 
And in the course of a very little time, all Turkey, 
Syria, Egypt, Palestine, will be open to Christian mis- 
sionaries to spread the blessed Gospel. I have told 
you that the great river Euphrates was to be dried 
up, — ^that is, the Turkish power, — to make way for the 
Jews to return to their own land. Just look at what 
is now taking place in that land. The Sultan lately con- 
fiscated the property of the Mosques, the Sheik-ul-Islum 
abdicated; and, in &,ct, Mahometanism is rushing to 
the very verge of inevitable extinction. 

All lands are opening up to us. One blow has thrown 
down the walls, and opened the gates of China. India 
— convulsed India — with its teeming millions, we have 
only touched on the confines and the shores of I do 
not believe that missionaries will convert the world ; but 
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I belieye it is their duty, and it is your priyil^e to help 
them, to hring a people out of the world for God. And 
when God has gathered all his own ont of it^ then the 
judgment will descend, the earth will be baptized, it 
will close with a better Paradise than that with which 
it began ; all shall be righteous, the whole earth shall 
be filled with his glory. 

As the time is short, as the duty is pressmg; as the 
love of Christ constraineth us, let us give. Freely we 
have received, let us freely give. It is more blessed to 
give than it is to receire. 



CHAPTER V. 20, 21. 



AMBASSADOB8 Or CHRIST. 



''Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as 
though Grod did beseech you by us ; we pray you 
in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God. For he 
hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; 
that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
him." 

We see at once the connexion of the text with tl^e 
subject which the apostle is handling. He states that 
God is in Christ, reconciling the world to himself, 
not imputing their trespasses unto them ; and hath 
committed unto us the word of reconciliation. The 
ground of Grod reconciling the world to himself is the 
great fact stated at the close of the chapter, on which 
I shall not dwell ; that God hath made him (that is, 
Christ,) who knew no sin, to be sin, or to take upon 
him our sins, that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in him. On this groimd, says Paul, " we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech 
you by us ; we pray you in Christ's stead, be ye re- 
conciled to God.** It is plain that the great &ct 
is not to be deposited in the silent and sequestered 
cells of the memory, or to be made a holiday 
reminiscence, or to lie dead and forgotten in the 
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page of liistory ; it is a living fact, a pregnant truth, 
to be ever present as a vital force, and to give direc- 
tion and consecration to all we think, and say, and do, 
and sacrifice for Christ's sake and for the benefit of 
his people. There is no one truth in the whole history 
of the universe so grand in its nature,] so unprece- 
dented in its excellency, so fitted to act upon man- 
kind to the last generation of the world, as what is 
thought shame by many — a stumbling block to the Jew, 
foolishness to the Gentile — namely, Christ crucified. 
All the facts in history relating to the rise of dy- 
nasties, the fall of empires, the achievement of great 
victories, the foundation of illustrious states, the 
raising of great temples — sink into the shadow and 
appear in absolute insignificance beside that grand 
central truth, which prophets predicted — which angels 
sung — ^which evangelists have written — ^which ambas- 
sadors proclaim — that he that knew no sin was made 
sin, and was crucified for us, that we, who had done 
nothing but sin, might be made the righteousness of 
God by him. This truth has become intermingled with 
our household words, it has come to be regarded as an 
eveiy-day fact, and the very ifrequency of its utterance, 
the very simplicity of it, the reason that every man 
knows it and some men feel it, makes it less influential 
than it would be ; we come to think it so common- 
place that we attach very little practical and living 
importance to it, and do not feel its force as we ought. 
Nevertheless, it is not a txuth of Christianity, but the 
truth; it is the life, the heart, the breath ; it is all and 
in all ; every truth, and precept, and promise deriving 
their colouring and complexion from this ; and while 
no truths contribute to its glory, it contributes their 
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harmony and beauty. Christ Jesus, and him cruci- 
fied for us, is the very core of the gospel 

But the great truth that we would examine hete, is 
not the doctrine itself, but the dissemination of it ; the 
duty and the privilege of making it known. It is 
written clear and unmistakeable in the sacred page ; 
but if left there it is obvious it does not of itself speak. 
The type does not utter it, — the manuscript does not 
proclaim it, — the heathen never will receive it unless 
they receive the Bible and the missionary who expounds 
it. We never maintain that the Bible is to supersede 
the ministry. The preaching of the Bible is an ordi- 
nance of God and a duty of the Church of Christ ; and 
unless the word be preached by the missionary in the 
tongue in which every man is bom, we have no reason 
to expect that the peaceable fruits of righteousness will 
spring up. But this is only in keeping with all the 
analogies of nature. The gold seams are deep and 
silent in the mine, till the gold digger catches a glimpse 
of the possibility of their existence, and brings up the 
ore to noonday, and the mints of the world turn it into 
useful currency. The diamond, the ruby, the gem, 
the amethyst, are all concealed in the rock until the 
eye of the inquisitive detects them, and kingly crowns 
buy and wear them. The fertile energies of the earth 
are dormant till man evokes them ; the sweet sounds of 
music need to be collected and concentrated in the 
obedient ear. Even so this great truth, the very har- 
mony of the universe, — the gold, in comparison of which 
all the gold in the mines of the earth is worth nothing, — 
the gem of unspeakable splendour — the pearl of infinite 
price, — ^needs to be brought up, to be unfolded, to be 
set in every light, to be placed at every angle ; till 
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men's hearts, smitten with its hesatfy ooant all but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus. 

We ask, in the next pbce, who is to make known 
these tmthBy who is to disseminate and di£fuse the good 
tidings of a SaTionr sacrificed for ns % The winds Grod 
has not made to whisper it, — Ihe wayes of the sea do 
not chime it, — the sonbeams do not paint it in the 
firmament^ — ^the stars do not marshal themselves in 
magnificent array into its words and letters; how ihen 
shall they hear without a preacher of the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ f We answer, the God that gave 
the sacrifioe has instituted the means of making it 
known ; or, rather, the great Priest that was Ihe victim, 
when he ascended upon high, gave apostles, evangelists, 
prophets, and laid on them this his last command, a 
command obligatory upon all, especially fulfilled by 
the ministry set apart for that purpose : " Go into all 
the world," — ^there is the foreign mission — " and preach 
the Gospel unto every creature; " there is the home as 
well as the foreign mission. In other words, the last 
commands of our Lord to those whom he sent forth as 
ambassadors were, '^ go," do not wait till the world calls 
you, for it is the world's calamity that it does not know 
its need of these glad tidings ; " go," and do not wait till 
the Church commission you ; if the world call you, if 
the Church commission you, go, but if both be dead 
and dumb your obligation is the same ; '^ Go and 
preach the Gospel to every creature." Go, he says, 
because I command you ; go because I am with you ; go 
if all men applaud you, go if all men resist and oppose 
you. Duties are ever imperative, and always in the 
present. Do not depend upon the crowd that applaud. 
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nor upon the multitude that oppose ; but go. And then 
he says to these ambassadors, not only go, but go into 
all the world. Judea is but a province. The national 
cistern is broken up, and those streams that are for the 
healing of the nations are not to be restricted within 
the limits of a proyince, or the bound lines of a 
nation, — to any church, or sect, or system, or party upon 
earth ; go into all the world ; for the Christian altar is 
for all mankind, the Christian sacrifice has virtue for 
all racee^ the Christian ambassador has a message not 
to the Jew, hot to the Gentile, not to nation, tribe, or 
tongue, but to the lost soul and the ruined heart of 
humanity ; and if he speak that message plainly, and 
with the Spirit, it is not in flesh and blood to shut its 
ears, or permanently to reject it. Go then out of Judea, 
far beyond Jerusalem ; seize the iron rail as soon as 
Providence reveals it ; and the ocean steamer when 
history unveils it ; and the electric telegraph ; yea, the 
opening made by the cannon and the sword ; — seize 
every avenue that opens ; you are not responsible for 
the opening up of it, you are responsible only for em- 
bracing the opening and going in and preaching the 
Gospel unto every creature. 

When he tells them thus to go into all the world, it 
is to preach the Gospel. It is " preach the Gospel," not 
offer an atonement for the sins of the living and the 
dead. " It is finished," was proclaimed 1800 years ago ; 
and the reverberations of that triumphant cry will not 
cease until the cross is merged in the splendours of an 
everlasting crown. *' Qo and preach," not offer sacrifice, 
and " preach the Gospel," not heathen philosophy, not 
pagan virtue, not a dry skeleton morality, but a living 
Gospel Go and preach it; there is that in man's heart 
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that will respond to the Gospel fully and feithfully 
preached. Preach it to every creature, the most down- 
trodden, the most debased, the most sinful ; uo man has 
sunk so low that there is not for him a Gospel of good 
news, Christ crucified for a sacrifice, pardon instantly, 
and the prospect in reversion of an eternal and a blessed 
reward. Such is Christ's address to those who are his 
ambassadors, and who are to go forth and preach the 
Gospel 

What is the special characteristic of the office here 
consecrated, '^ ambassadors of Christ ?" All the phrase- 
ology in Scripture has its counterpart in earthly things. 
Christ has seized human things, which we understand, 
to be the vehicles of divine things, that we need to un- 
derstand. An ambassador of Christ is to be determined 
by contrasting or comparing him with the ambassador 
of an earthly sovereign. Now what is the duty of an 
ambassador? To execute a mission clearly and dis- 
tinctly, and convey the mind of his sovereign at home 
to the ear of a sovereign abroad. An ambassador makes 
no new law, creates no new relationship, but simply 
and plainly makes known that message with which he is 
entrusted by his sovereign. This is the function and 
the office of an ambassador ; he is specially commis- 
sioned by his sovereign. All the parliament of England 
could not make an ambassador; all the rank of 
England is not necessarily the constitution of an am- 
bassador; he must have a commission from his 
sovereign, or he is not a lawful and legitimate ambaa* 
sador to a foreign court. It is so with the minister of 
Christ ; all the bishops in the church of England, and 
all the presbyters in the church of Scotland, together 
laying their hands on the head of any one, cannot 
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make him an ambassador of Christ. Ordination is not 
the creation of an ambassador^ but only the recognition 
of one commissioned and consecrated from the throne 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. Hence in every Christian 
ohurch, before a minister is ordained, it is first ascer- 
tained, as far as man can ascertain, has this man a 
call from God 1 is his heart moved by the Holy Ghost 
to undertake this work? and if it be so, then he is 
already an ambassador ; and all that he requires is the 
outward formality of a public consecration and appoint- 
ment amid prayer and laying on of hands by those to 
whom it pertains in the congregation to do so. But 
whilst this illustrates the nature of Christian ambaa- 
sadors by the institution that exists upon earth, we 
must notice a feature of contrast ; and it is an ex- 
tremely beautiful and striking one. All ambassadors 
on earth are sent from court to court; but Christ's 
ambassadors are — oh glorious thought I — not sent to 
kings, or to courts, or to princes, or to nobles, but to 
the people; and if the highest sovereign upon earth 
wants to get a blessing through the preaching of the 
ambassador, he must just sit and kneel, and stand, and 
pray, not as a sovereign, but as one of the people. 

Here are the marks of the true apostolical suc- 
cession : — " In perils of robbers, in perils by the 
heathen, in perils among false brethren ; in perils in 
the city, in perils in the wilderness ; in weariness, 
in painfulness, in watchings, in hunger, in thirst, in 
cold, and in nakedness.*' These are the proofs of 
the apostolic succession. And what marks are these 1 
How truly in keeping with the wreath of thorns 
that the Master wore before! How striking is it 
here that the marks of apostleship are not gems 
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and diamonds, but tears; not wine^ but blood ; not 
splendour, prosperity, pomp, ^^, earthly magnificence, 
but hunger, and nakedness, and penis, and want; and, 
if we have not these by necessity, we ought to take the 
duties that provoke these in duty ; and, at all hazards, 
and in spite of all suffering, like Paul, glory in the 
cross, and like him preach only that cross, not in words 
that man's wisdom teacheth, but in words that the 
Holy Ghost teacheth. 

In what manner are ministers to preach? What does 
the apostle say 1 " We beseech you " — ^not, we threaten 
you — not, we satirize you — ^not, we caricature you; but, 
"we beseech you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled 
unto God." Have you not noticed in the Gospel how 
exquisitely simple every statement is, in its phraseo- 
logy how chaste? Nothing grotesque, nothing extra- 
vagant, nothing fitted to provoke ridicule, or to offend 
the most cultivated taste ; yet a simplicity so intense 
and entire that the poorest and most illiterate man 
can understand it. The language here is, "We beseech ;" 
our pulpit, the cross ; our mission, love ; our message, 
salvation. And if men cannot be won to Christ, 
they never will be terrified to Christ ; if men cannot 
be drawn to heaven, they will never be driven to 
heaven. "We beseech you in Christ's stead, be ye 
reconciled unto God." 

Now let me explain what your duty is — ^nay, not 
your duty, but your privilege ; your unspeakable 
privilege : " Be ye reconciled \mto God." What is this 
reconciliation ? It is the acceptance of Christ's right- 
eousness as our only title to everlasting joy ; it is our 
submission to God. And to ask you to be reconciled 
to God is, to ask you to submit to be saved not in 
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joar own way, but in God's way ; and to seek admis- 
sion into glory by the only path that Grod has opened ; 
owning as you enter into it that it is a way that 
magnifies his justice, his holiness, his mercy, and his 
love to the very highest possible pitch. And if you 
reject this reconciliation, if you refuse to enter on this 
way, there is no other way of salvation. It is, " believe , 
and be saved ;'* or, believe not, and be lost. Such is 
the plain law j there can be no compromise ; there 
can be no intermediate position. When you stand at 
the judgment-seat of Christ, you will not discover any 
one inch of ground that you can occupy, except either 
this, '' He was made sin for me, that I might be made 
the righteousness of God in him ; and I accepted this in 
the church below, and I cling to it now, and cast all 
my eternal destiny upon it : " or, ^' I refused the offer, 
I would not be reconciled, I rejected the Gospel ; and 
now I perish, a suicide, self-slain, because I would not 
be reconciled unto God." There is no intermediate 
ground between these two ; some are now hovering 
on the ground of Christ crucified, I trust many are now 
resting on it, and to those who are not yet reconciled 
I can take up the words of the apostle, and say, ^' We 
beseech you in Christ^s stead, be ye reconciled unto 
God." 



CHAPTER VI. 

PAUL*8 EHBASBT — ^FELLOW-WORKERS WITH CHRIST — THE ACCEPTED 
TIME — APOSTOLIC TOILS AND PERILS — PRACTICAL PRESCRIP- 
TIONS—VOLUNTARY AND INVOLUNTARY PERlIfl. 

In the last chapter, Paul gave a picture of the great 
lesson which the ministry is ceaselessly to teach ; and 
of that relationship to God in which the ministiy stands, 
as ambassadors from God, beseeching men to be re- 
conciled to God, alleging that God is reconciling the 
world unto himself^ not imputing unto them their 
trespasses. 

Having told them the lesson that the ministry is 
appointed to inculcate, he quotes himself, because 
abused, misrepresented, and caricatured, as in his 
measure an instance of faithfulness in the midst of 
reproach,— perseverance in the face of powerful ob- 
stuctions, — and of a blessing vouchsafed to him, not 
because he was strong, but because God^ in spite of his 
weakness, was powerful and faithful. First of all he 
says, " Ministers of Christ are fellow-workers with 
God." What a noble place ! what a position of dignity ! 
what a relationship of responsibility is here ! Grod might 
have converted the world by a miracle, or he might 
have given it to men without his aid to convert it. But 
just as it is in vain that the seedsman sows, unless the 
rain-drops and the sunbeams come ; and as it would be 
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useless that the sunbeams and the rain-drops should 
come unless the seedsman sow ; so, in the work of the 
Gospel, God has so combined a terrestrial toil upon our 
part with a celestial blessing upon his part, that we 
must sow as if all depended upon ourselves, and yet 
pray with a deep consciousness that all depends upon the 
blessing of Almighty God. And then he beseeches them 
in this light, not to receive God's grace in vain ; that 
is, not to hear the Gospel pressed, — its opportunities, 
its privileges, its blessings unfolded, — and put it off to 
what is called a convenient season. For, he says, " Now 
is the accepted time ; now is the day of salvation.'' 
He that adjourns till to-morrow the duty that devolves 
on him to-day, so far receives the grace of God in vain ; 
he that hears privileges vastiiid unspeakable, such as 
Paul proclaims in every epistle, and yet tells the 
preacher, " Go for this time j I will send for thee at a 
more convenient season,*' receives the grace of God 
in vain. The apostle says, " I beseech you not to do 
so ; for whatever your own passions may plead, what- 
ever your own sophistry may press upon you, you may 
depend upon it, that not to-morrow, but to-day, is the 
accepted time ; and now, not hereafter, is the day of 
salvation." 

He then proceeds to show in what respects he had 
approved and vindicated his ministry. He says, that 
" we have done so as the ministers of God in patience 
imder great afflictions ; in afflictions ceaseless, without 
intermission, and almost unendurable; in necessities, 
hunger, nakedness, femine ; in fastings not of choice but 
of necessity ; in stripes inflicted on us for our faithful- 
ness; in imprisonments, because we would fulfil the func- 
tion which God had assigned us ; in tumults, by riotous 
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and disorderly mobs ; in labours, by night and by day; 
in watchlngs for your well-being; by pureness, by 
purity of character ; by knowledge, telling you what 
you know, and taught of God what we should know; 
by long-suffering, under constant provocations ; by 
kindness returned for severity and ill-treatment; by 
the power of the Holy Ghost, making us the lights of 
the world, the salt of the earth, living epistles, seen 
and read of all men ; and by the manifestation of a 
love that was not feigned but real; by the word of 
truth, which is the sword of the Spirit ; by the power 
of God, which was made manifest in the weakness of 
man; by the armour of righteousness on the right 
hand and on the left ; by honour, not puffed up when 
we were praised ; by di^jp^nour, not cast down when we 
were degraded; by evil report, knowing in our con- 
sciences that we were right ; by good report, feeling 
how evanescent it is ; regarded as deceivers, yet per- 
fectly satisfied that we were true ; as unknown to 
many, and yet known to God ; as dyings and, behold, 
we live ; as chastened, and yet not killed. We were 
often sorrowful, yet we had an inner spring of joy that 
no outward tears of sorrow could overflow ; as poor, 
for in this world we have nothing, yet making many 
rich by imparting the unsearchable riches of Christ ; 
as having nothing of our own, and yet, because all 
things are ours, and we are Christ's, and Christ is 
God's, possessing all things." 

Then he adds, *' Our mouth is open; we have spoken 
plainly. Ye are not straitened in us, but ye are 
straitened in your own selves. It is not we that ai*e 
defective in this matter ; it is you that have formed a 
narrow apprehension of us." 
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He closes the chapter with praotical prescriptions; 
and after having given this picture of apostolic toils, 
apostolic fiuthfiiloess, and patience— the inheritance of 
which is the true and lasting euccession — he says to 
his Corinthian converts, " Be not unequally yoked 
tc^ther with uabelievere ;" that ie, ia voluntary ties, 
dependant on your own choice ; it is your duty not to 
enter deliberately and with your eyes open into inti- 
mate and voluntary relationship with those that ref^ise, 
resist, or repudiate the Gospel of ChriBt. There are 
certain relationships in which we are placed in the pro- 
vidence of God, in which we are to show Christianity 
ordering, elevating, and ennobhng all ; but there are 
other relationships which we may not form. And if, 
under the idea that God's grace will be with us, we 
enter with our eyes open into spheres that God has 
forbidden, we deceive others, or we deceive ourselves. 
I>o what you know to be wrong, and you have no 
right to expect that God will be with you ; but accept 
the most trying or the moat perplexing post of peril 
tbat Guil in his prtjviclciK:(i ai^signs you, and you 
have reason to belii've, what yuti may earnestly pray, 
Uw* Ckid's Btrengtii will he niiidt? perfect in Jour weak- 
But if raeti voluntarily yoke themselves with 
ibttuusuosa (11' libera tely and with its 
^ lasting anil iudissoluble association 
; if light, the light of truth, 
; if he that believeth marry her 
Ipr she thiit believeth, him that 
1 no blessing can be eipect«d ; 
s beyond all you have reason 
Bisal experience is, that 
t under foot, God's blessing 
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will not be tasted or enjoyed. But, on the other hand, 
if you are now in relationships that are similar to those 
here specified, and if you are there not by your own 
deliberate choice, but through circumstances oyer which 
you had no control, or by reason of darkness that you 
once were in, but which has now yielded to the true 
light, — then, in such circumstances, you may ask God 
to giye you patience, pureness, meekness, long-suffering, 
kindness, all that you need to .make you more than 
conquerors through him that loved you, and to turn 
what might be the temple of darkness into light, and 
truth, and piety, and love, and peace. But if you are 
in a position where you can dissolve the tie, if it be a 
tie that can be scripturally dissolved, or if it be a 
voluntary association, then "come out from among 
them and be ye separate, saith the Lord ; and I will 
receive you." The almost universal law is, that when 
a Christian person enters voluntarily into an association 
with another who is an unbeliever, it is not the unbe- 
liever that is converted, but the Christian that is 
injured. And, therefore, the right course is always 
to do what is right, to love what is pure, to accept 
what is true; for God has distinctly told us, that if 
we seek first his kingdom and his righteousness, all the 
other things that are needful for us will be adedd 
unto us. 



CHAPTER VII. 



APOSTOLIC REBUKE— WILLING COOPERATION — CONCILIATION WITH- 
OUT COMPROMISE — DIVINE COMFORTS — TRUE REPENTANCE — 
PASTORAL SYMPATHY. 



Paul, you may recollect, had addressed the Corinthians 
in terms of great severity, because of a praxjtical sin 
connived at, tolerated, if not in some degree palliated, 
in the midst of them. And the effect of this rebuke, 
which he felt it his duty as an apostle to administer to 
them, created in the minds of some great disquiet, in 
the consciences of others much discomfort, and some 
of them it irritated and vexed, and made them think 
that he was more actuated by a spirit of personal 
revenge than by deep sympathy with their well-being, 
and an anxious desire to honour God and improve their 
souls. By recollecting this, you will understand the 
many personal defences, apologies, palliatives, and allu- 
sions that Paul indulges in throughout this epistle ; all 
of which had not only deep practical and personal 
reference to those he immediately addressed, but con- 
vey to us, also, evidence how warm and reciprocal is 
the feeling that should exist between a minister and 
his people ; and that when he speaks to them unpala- 
table truths, — truths unpalatable, because rebuking 
their sins, — they should nevertheless see that he does 
so not to grieve, vex, or offend them, but to profit 
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them, and increase his confidence and his joy in their 
progress. 

In the close of the last chapter he quotes the glorious 
promise, or the covenant, that God makes with all his 
people, when he says, '* I will receive you, and will be 
a Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and my 
daughters." Now he begins this chapter, which is really 
the sequel of the previous one, with the practical infer- 
ence, " If God is our Father — if we are taken into 
covenant with him — if he expends his love in bene- 
dictions upon our heads, — then, what is our duty? 
Having such promises, dearly beloved, let us cleanse 
ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit ; 
&om all evil thoughts, from all impure passions, appe- 
tites, and desires." And he shows, that whilst it is the 
Holy Ghost that sanctifies the heart, wherever that is 
done there is the cheerful, the willing cooperation 
of those that are the subjects of his presence ; ^' let us 
cleanse." And yet he felt, "Who can bring a clean 
thing out of an unclean ?" None but God. It is 
nevertheless true, paradoxical as it may seem, " Work 
out your salvation with fear and trembling ; for it is 
God that worketh in you to will and to do of his good 
pleasure." " Let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness 
of 'the flesh and spirit; for it is God that createth 
within us a clean heart, and reneweth a right spirit 
within us." 

After this he meets the objections that many felt in 
consequence of the rebuke it was his duty to admi- 
nister.; and he says, ** Receive us ; do not be startled at 
our reproach; we have wronged no man by misrepre- 
senting him, we have corrupted no man by tempting 
him to sin ; we have defrauded no man by taking from 
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him his money. Then why should you hesitate to 
receive us ? We have done what was right in the sight 
of God ; what was conducive to your present progress 
and your everlasting well-being. And I speak not this 
to condemn you ; for I have said before, as you know, 
that ye are in our hearts to die and live with you '/* 
that is to say, '^ I am united to you; I am warmly 
attached to you ; and therefore, when I speak the 
severest truths, it is not to offend, but to do you 
good." And here is just the model for a minister of 
Christ ; he ought to go to the very verge of com- 
promise, in order to conciliate a sinner ; and yet he 
ought not to compromise the least vital and essential 
truth. It is possible to speak the truth without the 
least of compromise or imcharitableness. When we 
speak truth because it is truth, and speak it because 
it is expedient that all should hear it, and show 
while we speak it not a spirit of revenge, of passion, 
of fretfulness, of peevishness, of complaint, but a spirit 
of real affection and of love, — then truths, like arrows 
feathered with love, will sink deepest into the heart, 
and leave impressions that the Spirit of God himself 
will foster and guide by his comforting presence. 

He then says, in Uie 4th verse, '' It is quite true, 
great is my boldness of speech toward you; I am not 
afraid of you. If you should misconstrue me,*' as if he 
had said, '^ I am sorry for it, but I cannot help it; 
that will not in the least diminish my boldness of 
speech." As if the apostle had set us a precedent for 
all ministers. '' I do not preach to conciliate your 
favour ; I do not preach to avert at all hazards your 
hate; I do not preach about you, I do not preach 
for you ; but, with all boldness of speech, I preach to 
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yoa, anxious that you should know that truth through 
which alone you can be sanctified and made happy for 
ever and ever. And therefore/' says Paul^ '^ great is 
my boldness of speech.** The &ct is, truth needs no 
apology for its utterance ; and he that begins to make 
apologies for uttering God*s truth, shows the utmost 
want of confidence in the reality of what he speaks. 

Then he says, " When we were come into Macedonia, 
we had no rest ; we had fightings without, and we had 
fears within. But nevertheless we found, though we 
began to despond, that God, who comforteth those that 
are cast down ;" — ^what a beautiful thought ! those that 
God comforts are not the rich, tCe prosperous, the 
exalted, the eminently great ; but those that most 
need his comfort, the cast down. '* And we had also 
comfort," he says, " by Titus the evangelist, who came 
to us, and gave a good report of your conduct And the 
result of all that I received from him is this : I rejoice, 
not that ye were made sorry ;" — that would be unchris- 
tian. Tou never can rejoice, that you have made 
a man sorry by conveying to him some message that 
rebukes a favourite passion, that cuts up by the roots 
an inveterate prejudice. And so Paul says, *' I do not 
rejoice that I made you sorry ; but I do rejoice that 
the sorrow that you felt was the sorrow that worketh 
repentance unto life everlasting." Here he shows that 
his delight was not that he had pained them, but that 
he had said truths that had sanctified them. The 
sorrow that he was the occasion of, he was grieved at 
the necessity of ; but the repentance unto life which 
that sorrow by the blessing of God wrought out,. made 
him rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
And then he says, "The consequence of the rebuke 
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that I administered for the sin at which you seemed to 
connive was, that you sorrowed after a godly sort." 

Now here are the evidences of a genuine repentance; 
when a man truly repents of what he has wrongly 
done, then it will work carefulness that he be not 
involved in similar sin ; clearing of yourselves of all 
filthiness of the flesh and spirit ; indignation against sin ; 
fear lest you should be led into temptation ; vehement 
desire after the strength of God made perfect in weak- 
ness ; zeal on behalf of truth ; revenge over the sins that 
had misled and ensnared you. '' And in all these respects 
ye have approved yourselves to be clear in this matter." 
And then says the apostle, " Therefore I am very glad 
that I made you sorry ; not because you were sorry, but 
because it issued in such practical beneficent and pre- 
cious fruits as those which I have now recorded. And 
the consequence is, that we were comforted in your 
comfort ; and we joyed the more for the joy of Titus, 
because his spirit was refreshed by you all." 

He concludes the chapter by saying, " I will forget 
the past, as God has forgiven it ; I will cease to suspect 
yoiL I rejoice, therefore, that at length I have con- 
fidence in you in all 'things." 

What a beautiful specimen of pastoral intercourse, 
of ministerial sympathy, of the feelings that ought to 
subsist and be reciprocated between those who are 
journeying together to the everlasting rest, fellow-heirs 
of God and joint-heirs with Christ Jesus ! 

"The unfeigned pleasure which Paul manifests at 
the restoration of intercourse — ^the enumeration of the 
names of his friends in the frequent salutations — the 
joy with which his heart was lighted up at his meeting 
with the brethren at Macedonia, indicated the true 
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ooDSolation which he derived from the pure spring of 
the better human affectiona His life is the first great 
example of the power of Christiaa friendship. It is 
also a perpetual protest against the seclusion from all 
human society, which in a later age was regarded as 
the highest flight of virtue. It is impossible to imagine 
the 6th and 7th chapters of this epistle proceeding from 
the pen of Simeon Stylites." — Stanley. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CHRIBTIAir 8TMPATHT — DELICACY OF PAUL'S W0BD6 — TBUS USE- 
RALTTT — COLLECTION SERMONS — ST. FRANCIS OF ASSI8I — INNER 
LIBERALITr— PRUDENCE. 

It appears from cotemporaneous history, aud, indeed^ 
from allusions scattered throughout the epistles of St. 
Paul, that the Church of Christ at Jerusalem had been 
labouriug under great poverty, persecution, and almost 
destitution of the means of ordinary subsistence. Paul 
therefore besought his Corinthian converts, true Chris- 
tians, who had at least something to spare, that they 
should raise amongst them collections, in order that 
their poor brethren at Jerusalem might participate in 
their riches and abundance. It is true there was no 
direct relationship of country, or of city, or of kindred, 
between the Churches of Corinth, Macedonia, and 
Jerusalem ; but there was that common bond, stronger 
than the ties of nature — ^the bond that knits a Christian 
to Christ, and to all that are also in Christ Jesus. 
And if it be true of human nature, where man suflfers, 
there man should sympathise, it is no less true when 
transferred to a higher level ; it is more natural where 
a Christian suffers, that with him other Christians 
should sympathise. 

Now the apostle begins this chapter by stating, " We 
do you to wit," a phrase common enough in 1611, when 
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oar translation was made, but now needing to be trans- 
lated into the common phrase, ^'to inform you, or 
to make known to you the grace of God bestowed 
on the Churches of Macedonia.** 

Dr. Arnold observes, — " The condition of Greece in 
the time of Augustus was one of grave desolation and 
distress. It had suffered severely by being the seat of 
the successive civil wars between Caesar and Pompey, 
between the Triumvirs and Brutus and Cassius, and 
lastly between Augustus and Antoniua It was from a 
view of the once famous cities of the Saronic Gulf that 
ServiuB Sulpicius derived that lesson of patience with 
which he attempted to console Cicero for the loss of his 
daughter Tullia. ^olia and Acamia were barren 
wastes. Thebes was hardly better than a village. 
Epirus was depopulated, and occupied by Roman 
soldiers. Macedonia had lost the benefit of its mines, 
which the Roman government had appropriated to 
itself, and was suffering from the weight of its tax- 
ation." 

Let us notice in that expression the sensitive delicacy 
of Paul. He is going to commend the Church of 
Macedonia to the Church of Corinth ; he is afraid lest 
he should use an expression that would seem to magnify 
Macedonia and its Church at the expense of Corinth 
and its Church. And therefore, when he alludes to 
what Macedonia had done, he attributes it all not to 
their higher liberality, but to the richer grace of God 
that was given to them; so that, while exalting the 
liberality of the Church of Macedonia, he at the same 
time gave the glory of it not to the Macedonians, but 
to Christ. And then, having shown that they were 
made to differ by grace, he shows what they had 
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done. '^ In a great trial, in aDything but prosperous 
circumstances, — on the contrary, in deep poverty, — 
they found something that they could spare in order to 
express their communion with another branch of a 
suffering Church." And he calls what they gave " the 
riches of their liberality;" measuring the amount not 
by its actual sum, but by the destitution of Macedonia, 
and the large-heartedness that triumphed in spite of 
that destitution. And he says these Macedonian 
Christians were not like many modem Christians, that 
need to be tormented, and pressed, and pursued con- 
stantly, and to hear collection sermons and eloquent 
appeals. That was not the stamp of the Christians in 
those days, the dawn of Christianity; for, says the 
apostle, instead of needing us, the ministers of the 
Gospel, to besiege them with entreaties to give, and 
thus wringing out an incidental penny, or an accidental 
sixpence, or a superfluity; on the contrary, "they 
actually prayed us," as if we were doing them a fiivour, 
" with much entreaty, that we would receive the gift, 
and take upon us the fellowship of the ministering to 
the saints. And this they did, not as we hoped, but 
first gave their own selves to the Lord, and unto us by 
the will of God." 

Now, sometimes ministers of the Gospel feel 
ashamed to beg of their people very often; I think 
those that do feel ashamed ought to be ashamed of 
themselves. For when we give you the opportunity of 
giving to any good cause, to missions, or education, or 
any other, you do not favour us when you give, but we 
confer a favour upon you. We give you the opportunity 
of enjoying the greatest happiness that a Christian can 
have upon earth, namely, the happiness of giving, the 
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luxury of beneficence ; for the Master has said, '' It is 
more happy to give than it is to receive." You would 
all say at once, — at least, most men of the world would 
say, — ^that I should do you a gi*eat favour if I opened 
up to you every Sunday an opportunity of getting sove- 
reigns; but in the light of the Gospel I do you a greater 
fiivour when I open up to you an opportunity of giving 
sovereigns. I know the natm'al heart does not feel it; 
the greedy, the avaricious, the mammon worshipping, 
cannot imderstand it ; they smile in their sleeves at 
the simplicity of a minister who has any &ith in such 
things. But such things are true : our Lord has said 
so ; and one word from his lips is weightier and more 
lasting than all the reasons and the allegations of 
thoughtless and ungodly men. 

Notice, in the next place, how the apostle proceeded 
when he wanted to get a large collection. Whenever 
we make collections for good objects, this is just the 
chapter that ought to be the model. How did the 
apostle proceed? Did he scold them, because they had 
not done as much as they could? Did he contrast 
other churches with them, to their discredit and to the 
glory of other churches? Did he command them to 
give, as an apostle? Did he threaten them with all 
sorts of pains and penalties if they would not? No ; 
but he said, " I speak not by commandment, but by 
occasion of the forwardness of others, and to prove the 
sincerity of your love. And herein I give my advice." 
Now, depend upon it, we get most from Christians for 
good when we draw out their liberality, not when we try 
to drive the money out of their purses and their pockets. 
I say, the true way to get, and to get liberally for what is 
good, is to give you an advice, to urge you to be happy, 
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to enjoy the luxury of it; and, above all, to do what 
the apostle has set us the beautiful precedent of doing. 
Here is the ground, here the basis of all liberality; 
"Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, 
though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, 
that ye through his poverty might be rich." St. Francis 
of Assisi built the whole of his mendicant system upon 
this text ; he construed it in the letter, instead of con- 
struing it in the spirit If I address a man who is 
rich, I do not say to that man, '' You ought to go and 
cast all your money away, and then put on a coarse 
canvas cloak, and go begging." That is not the lan- 
guage of this passage; it is, however. Give not super- 
fluities, but give even at sacrifice. Too many Chris- 
tians give to what is good superfluities ; but the truth 
is, we never give in the noblest sense till we can say, 
" Well, I will give up this little indulgence, or I will 
part with that little luxury, in order that I may enjoy 
a richer luxury, and do a greater good to some that 
stand in need of it." 

In the 12th verse, the sensitive delicacy of the 
apostle's mind again comes out. Lest some poor 
Corinthians should say, " Well, I have got nothing to 
give;" ** Well," says the apostle, "you are not to lose 
the enjoyment of giving ; though you have nothing to 
give, yet yours may be the enjoyment of giving; for if 
there be first a willing mind, it is accepted according 
to that a man hath, and not according to that he hath 
not" How exquisite is the delicacy of the apostle's 
mind ! what a true human heart was in that great 
teacher and preacher of Christ! how thoroughly he 
had entered into all the feelings, the sympathies, the 
wants, the peculiarities of the human sou] ! and, like 
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his Master, had learned to know something of what is 
in man, that be might be able to apeak a word in season 
to them that are wear^. 

And then he sajs that his great oliject was, that there 
might be sotnething like an equality among the Mace- 
donians, the Corinthians, and the poor Christiana of 
Jerusalem, by the abundance of tbe one Bupplying the 
absolute destitution of the other. 

Next he refen to tbe manna in the desert &lling, 
and God's great provision in that. And then he says, 
" We have sent with Titus the brother, whose praise is 
in the Gospel throughout all the churches;" this is 
supposed to be the evangelist Luke. And he mentions 
also that there were other brethren associated witb him. 

Now, notice here anolher feature in the apostle ; he 
was making a collection; no man could have been more 
honest; no man could have distributed it more impar- 
tially; but yet the apostle Paul felt that he must, by 
his own good sense and conduct, avoid tbe possibility 
of suspicion or imputation ; and therefore, when he was 
collecting money he associates others witb him — Luke, 
the beloved physician, Titus, a brother minister; and 
other brethren, who were fellow helpers, the messengers 
of the churches. And thus he had a body of men, as we 
should Bay in the Scotch Church, elders, associated with 
him, BO that the responsibility of distributing what had 
been collected might be in a body of men in whom tbe 
Church had confidence; and the apostle himself, having 
euniLLliihL.' ,■].-.■ r.. nihiLl, might, bo liisontangled from tha 
io call it, or rather the 
igbt not be liable to the 
iiiping and of uvii-minded persona, 
^tbia cl]a]iter, you see these 
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traits incidentally oome out, showing that this wonderful 
book, the Bible, is still ahead of the age; that human 
nature in its highest estate comes up to it, never goes 
beyond it; for no man that knows this book, and 
detects its latent thoughts, its latent tmtbs, its latent 
aUusions, can ever doubt that it iias God for its author, 
truth for its matter, and eternal happiness for its 
blessed issue. 

"Two points are remarkable in this account of the 
misdon. First, the apostle's worldly prudence in 
Becuring his own character from any unworthy attacks, 
by the presence of constant companions. It is remark- 
able in itself as exempli^ing a combination rarely seen 
of common sense and sagacity with great enthusiasm." 




CHAPTER VIII. 9. 



THB GRACE OT OUB LORD JESUS. 



" For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that, though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became 
poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich." 

Paul appeals to the Corinthian Christians' recollection, 
and says, '' You know it as a historic fact, just as 
actual an occurrence as that CsBsar reigned, or that 
Jerusalem existed, or that Corinth was a rich and luxu- 
rious capital ; in short, as a &ct you cannot dispute 
or deny or destroy if you would, that Jesus Christ, 
though rich, for our sakes became poor." Divine fects 
in the Bible are not dead things, they are suggestive of 
precious truths; and to store the memories of the 
young with the fects of the Bible, is to give them the 
foundation stones of a superstructure entirely spiritual, 
scriptural, and sound. One fact is stronger than any 
argument ; and ever to teach the divine &ct8 that are 
in this book, is ever to have stored in one's memory the 
elements of faith, and hope, and love. But perhaps 
the apostle appealed not to their recollection of this as 
a fact, but to their experience of it as a blessed and 
a joyous life. It is not the fact in the memory that is 
so vitally important, as the fact impressed upon the 
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heart, received, given hospitality to as a living, pre- 
cious, and suggestive thing. Facts may lie in the 
memory like the seeds of com in the Egyptian mummy, 
in the silent recesses of the pyramid, imfructifying and 
useless ; but when facts are deposited in the heart, or 
rather seized by the heart, pondered on, loved, and 
cherished, they become like the living seed no longer 
in the cold grasp of the dead Egyptian ruler, but like 
the living seed cast into living and fertile soil, and 
rising up, and bringing fruit thirty, sixty, or a hundred 
fold. " Now," says the apostle, " you not only know 
this as an absolute fact that you cannot deny, but you 
know it, what is still better, as a living truth, of which 
you yourselves have tasted the sweetness aud felt the 
comfort, arid brought forth the fruits." 

It is here asserted, that Christ was originally rich. 
What is meant by rich 1 When is a man rich ? Just 
when he has more than is necessary for the immediate 
wants that he feels; wants that are real and actual. 
The moment that a man has more than he requires, to 
that extent he is rich. God's are the riches of the 
universe ; he sits enthroned upon them ; his are in- 
finite, inexhaustible riches of mercy, of love, of wisdom, 
of omniscience, of beneficence, and of power. What God 
has is infinite in abundance ; and entirely for the hap- 
piness, the progress, and the comfort of his dependent 
creatures. When was Christ rich ? Not in the manger ; 
not in the Vii^n's lap ; not, surely, when he was carried 
a refugee and an exile into Egypt ; not, certainly, on his 
return ; not, surely, upon the streets, when he said with 
truth that could not be denied, " The foxes of the earth 
have holes, the birds of the air have nests ; but the 
Son of man hath not where to lay his head." When, 

co2 
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therefore, was he rich f It is impossible to explain the 
words, unless you admit the essential Deity of the Son 
of God. It cannot be shown that at any moment in 
his life, firom the manger to the cross, he was then 
rich ; that is to say, that all resources were not only 
within his power, but used by him and possessed and 
enjoyed by him. Ton must admit, therefore, his pre- 
existence ; — admit his pre-existenoe, and I do not see 
how you can stop short of admitting his deity ; that 
his were unborrowed riches, his originally as they were 
inexhaustible in possession ; that he was before he was 
bom ; that he was God manifest in the flesh, and not, 
as the Unitarian believes, a living and perfect model of 
a great, a good, and a beneficent man. Christ being 
rich, what is the nature of his riches f I have said, it 
means riches of mercy, riches of love, riches of benefi- 
-cence, riches of truth. It means that there is in Christ 
as God ^lanifest in the flesh that which can meet, 
and fin, and overflow all the wants, the desires, the 
capacities, the yearnings of human nature ; that there 
is in that blessed Saviour that which so meets my 
case that it is just what I watit, and so replenishes my 
deepest wants that I feel the truth of what he said, 
" Whoso drinketh of this water from JacoVs Well shall 
thirst again ; but whoso drinketh of the water that 
I shall give him shall never thirst ; but it shall be in 
him a well of living water springing up unto everlast- 
ing life.'' It is found, in other words, that in all earthly 
possessions 'there is this peculiar, and to him that has 
not them unknown defect, that they increase the ap- 
petite they gratify. When you increase in riches, you 
do not increase in satis&ction ; you find that ever as 
you fill your wants— ever as you satisfy the graving 
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that you feel, you find that craving increase by what 
gratifies it ; so that he that has much still longs for 
more ; and the richest man is not the most satisfied, but 
the most avaricious. Now this is the great defect in all 
human things ; no man is ever satisfied with honour, 
with riches, with power ; he finds that each attainment 
is only a higher level on which he stands and looks 
higher ; indicating in his nature infinite capacity, de- 
monstrating in all created things nothing adequate to 
satisfy and overflow his wants. It is the degradation of 
man that he seeks to fill his soul with this world ; it is 
the evidence of the grandeur of man that he &ils to do 
so ; and that nothing in this world can fill that capacity 
which was made to be the chancel of Deity, the dwell- 
ing-place of the Most High himself. Now our blessed 
Lord has in his riches, that is, in what he is, that 
which meets the desires, fills the capacities, satisfies the 
wants of human nature ; so much so that there is felt 
in true religion a peace that nothing else can give, 
in its convictions a satisfaction that nothing can dis- 
turb, in its highest hopes a repose, a calm, and rest, 
the very earnest and anticipation of the rest that 
remaineth for the people of God. In all the excite- 
ment of the passions there is disquiet and discomfort ; 
but in 'the possession and cherishing of &.ith, hope, 
and love, the three great graces of the Christian system 
and the Christian character, there is increase of joy 
and peace in this world, preparatory to fulness of joy 
and pleasures at God*s right hand in the world to 
come. 

It is said, that this blessed Saviour, who was thus 
rioh, infinitely so in all that constitutes Deity, of infinite 
power, infinite wisdom, infinite beneficence, inexhaustible 
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goodness — ^in short, Grod, became, in the language of 
this passage, ^^poor." How did he become poor? 
He became man, the lowest link of the rational and 
responsible creation ; he concealed his glory, coyered 
with a mortal yeil what were the everlasting, and in 
themselves imdimmed splendours of Deity ; submitted 
to act through the medium of human clay, to shed our 
tears, to speak our words, to feel our sorrows, to be 
pierced with all our pons. " He took not on him the 
nature of angels, but of the seed of Abraham/' And not 
only so, he not only became man, but he became a 
servant, a slave it might be called, — human nature 
in its lowest, its humblest, and its most forsaken con- 
dition and estate. Or, as it is expressed by the same 
apostle when writing to another branch of the Chris- 
tian Church, '^ Let this mind be in you which was also 
in Christ Jesus ; who being in the form of God," — ^that 
is, God, — " and thinking it no robbery,^' as it was not, 
to claim "to be equal with God, made himself of no 
reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant," 
oi* slave, " and was made in the likeness of men ; and 
being found in fitshion as a man, he humbled himself 
and became dbedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross." There is his becoming poor; in the form of 
God, and as God, rich ; yet humbling himself, taking 
upon him the form of a servant, becoming obedient 
unto death, the death that was most shameful, the 
death of the cross ; in all of which we have there the 
evidence of his becoming poor. 

And, then, the object of all this was what? "He 
became poor for our sakes; that we might be made 
rich." And how poor did he become ? Not only a 
servant, not only a man of sorrows, not only homeless 
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and houseless; but a great> unprecedented sufferer. 
There is one single fext in John ^hich is so remark- 
able — " Every man went to his own house ; but Jesus 
went to the Mount of Olives : " as if to show that 
while every man had a home^ that homeless man of 
sorrows had none. He became poor ; became obedient 
to death, even to the death of the cross ; till, at last, 
he bowed his head, and said, *' It is finished,!' and gave 
up the ghost. And all this for what end 1 '^ For our 
sakes." Does it mean that Jesus became a poor man, 
that poor men might see how to live patiently in their 
poverty ? There is no appropriateness in these words if ' 
you attach such a sense to them. He was rich ; he 
became poor for our sakes. But how for our sakes ? As 
an example? Every man is not poor in this world 
in the sense of physical poverty. Then in what sense 
did he become so for oiu* sakes? Unquestionably 
as a substitute, servant, and sacrifice, bearing our sins, 
enduring our cross, exhausting our curse, dying that 
we who should die, and who deserved the curse, and 
who were doomed to endure that curse, might escape 
its penalties, and might Uve for ever and for ever. He 
became poor then for our sakes, first, that we might be 
deHvered from the curse which we had provoked. What 
is our state by nature ? A state of estrangement from 
God ; a state of debt ; the language of our text is, 
" He became poor that we through his poverty might 
be rich." We were in a state of poverty ; poverty so 
entire that we had nothing wherewith to pay one far- 
thing of the infinite obligation we owed to God ; and 
hence the prayer that we offer, " Forgive us our debts.'' 
We were in debt ; and Christ, rich, became poor, that 
through his taking our place, and becoming the great 
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debtor and payer also of the tmiyerse, our debts might 
be paid, our imprisonment, our destruction^ our ruin 
might be avoided ; and that through his poverty — that 
ifi, through his giving up all he was for us, — we might 
be unspeakably rich. But not only wsia it paying our 
debts so &r that we might escape the curse, but also 
for reinstating us in our lost estate. We not only 
deserved the curse, and Christ paid that penalty, but we 
had forfeited the blessing, and we could not by any 
exertion of our own recover it. Man's condition is 
twofold in consequence of sin; — a state of debt that 
dooms him to hell, and if that were paid, still he 
needs a possession that shall be the price of heaven. 
Jesus, by his suffering, by his cross and passion, paid 
the debt, delivered us from hell ; Jesus, by his obedience 
to God's holy law, perfect, complete, un&ltering to the 
end, puts into our hands the price of an inheritance in- 
corruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not away. 
So that it seems to me that the imputed righteousness 
of Jesus is just as precious a truth as the passive 
suffering and agony of Jesua By what he endured, 
my debt is paid ; by what he did, my forfeited estate 
is restored. If a person gets into debt, when you 
have paid his debts you have given him nothing to 
finish his journey with ; you have simply placed him 
free from pecuniary obligation. When our debts were 
paid, that was not heaven to us ; and, therefore, we 
read that ^^ Jesus was made sin for us, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God by him ; and that 
we are justified freely through his righteousness^ and 
thus we are mad^ heirs of eternal life." 

Here, then, is the whole text ; that he that was God, 
with infinite and inexhaustible resources, took the place 
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of them that were debtors, and endured all that they 
owed as sinners; took the place of them that were 
oreatures, and performed all that they owed as crea- 
tures ; and by his taking our place, and enduring and 
exhausting our penalty, and obeying our law, we are 
justified freely, reinstated in the lost inheritance, and 
we are now trayelling onwards in the assured hope, 
certain to realize it, of a crown of glory that fadeth 
not away. 

If these things be so, see first our state by nature ; 
how little room for pride, how much for humility. 
Debtors, guilty debtors, shut up, in the language of the 
apostle in his Epistle to the Romans, in condemnation, 
unable to pay one fiarthing of what we owe ; helpless, 
without Crod, without strength, and without hope in 
the world. See, secondly, our state by grace — ^rich. 
The law has no exaction upon me that has not been 
paid by my substitute ; God has no demand on me, as 
a title to heayen, that has not been rendered by my 
blessed Saviour. All the penalties of a broken law, 
which I had provoked, Jesus has endured ; all the 
demands of an ever-exacting law which I could never 
pay, Jesus has paid for me ; therefore, there is no con- 
demnation to them that are in Christ Jesus. Blessed 
be that great fact ; may it be stored in our memories, 
treasured in our hearts, the spring of our peace, the 
source of our richest and our brightest hopes. '' He 
that was rich, for our sakes became poor, that we 
through his poverty might be made rich." And if this 
be so, will this make us careless, or ungodly ? will it 
make us live in licentiousness 1 The very reverse. The 
intensity of his goodness, the undeserved nature of his 
love, will constrain us to thank him, to praise him, and 
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to seek out in what shapes and modes we may most 
praise and magnify Him who has at so great a price 
purchased and recovered us. '' How much owest thou 
unto thy Lord ?" is the question that will be still put 
to us ; and the question that life will be expended in 
ever answering and in never satisfying. But the differ- 
ence will be this ; instead of living, working, acting, 
doing, in order to deserve heaven, we have heaven 
^^"^fy given to us ; and we go forth as sons, not as 
mercenary slaves, as having heaven, not to obtain it, to 
express the height, and depth, and intensity of that 
love which will never falter or £ul in that heart that 
feels the weight of this great truth, " He that was rich 
for me became poor, that through his poverty I might 
be made rich." 

And lastly, if you have felt this truth, and are per- 
sonally interested in it, you will try to circulate what 
you have felt so precious among those that are ignorant 
of it Those who themselves have tasted the excellency, 
the sufficiency, the satisfying nature of the Gospel of 
Christ, will be the foremost to make known to all that 
are within their reach the excellency of Him whom to 
know is eternal life. No man is ever made a saint 
without becoming a servant ; the unction of the one 
implies and creates the duties and responsibilities of 
the other. The best evidence that you have felt this 
text a living truth is the fact that you feel an interest 
in promoting the knowledge of it ;By an instinct 
peculiar to our nature, we never hear good news with- 
out telling it ; we never ourselves feel the excellency, 
the preciousness of a prescription without telling others 
that need it of its excellency and applicability to them. 
Now the very fiwt that we exert ourselves, and to the 
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very utmost^ and by all the channels available to us, to 
spread the incense of that saving name, to make known 
the riches of Him that became poor, to bring others to 
taste of the sweetness of the Gospel and to hear the 
music of the joyful sound, is the best proof to God and 
to man, and to all, that we have felt its excellency our- 
selves, and rejoice in fulfilling the Master^s great law, 
which requires, as we have been blessed ourselves, that 
we try to be blessings to all mankind. 



CHAPTER X, 

GENTLENESS OF PAUL-^HIS AFOSTLESHIF — ^DIVEBSITIBS OF GIFTS— 

TRUE GLOBY. 

It appears that Paul, eyen though an apostle of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, felt it a duty at times to vindicate 
his conduct in the presence of those he addressed; 
and to show that some of their misapprehensions or 
misrepresentations of him were not founded on flEbct, 
or sustained by that charity which " beareth all things, 
believeth all tilings, hopeth all things, rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth." And in this 
chapter Paul speaks with somewhat of a tinge of 
sarcasm when he says, '' I beseech you, in the meek- 
ness of Christ, who in presence am base among you ; ** 
supposing that I am what you pronounce me to be — 
but being absent, you will admit that, as I am not 
awed by your presence, which you assume to be very 
imposing, I may please to be bold at a distance towards 
you. And then he says, " But I beseech you that I 
may not be bold when T am present with that confi- 
dence wherewith! think to be bold agednst some;*' 
that is, '^ I do not wish to indulge in that strain ; I 
would rather address you as a mother her children, 
than rebuke you as a teacher pupils who are walking 
inconsistently with his prescriptions. And I wish 
you," says the apostle, '* to understand that whether I 
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be base, or whether t seem insignificant, or whatever 
I may be, absent or present, you will understand that 
I do not trust for success to outward presence, I do 
not 'expect a blessing upon the mere tinsel of human 
speech ; I trust to Grod*s blessing upon the use of the 
weapons that he has sanctioned, and upon the cause to 
which he has committed me; and I am quite sure that 
howeyer insignificant the instrument, that is, the 
apostle, may be, the cause has weight and worth ; and 
the God that inspired it, and to whom it belongs, will 
not leave it without a blessing. *And therefore,*' he 
says, ''if any man among you thinks that he is 
Christ's, then let him know that in that respect I am 
on a level with him, for t am Christ's also ; and I 
might boast of my authority, but," he says, *' I prefer 
not to do so. But you are constantly assuming that 
it is not the message, but the messenger that we must 
look to as the great source of success ; and hence you 
say of me, Paul's letters " — that is, his Epistles addressed 
to the Corinthians — " are weighty and powerful, but his 
bodily presence "^ — his look or his speech, "is con- 
temptible." 

No doubt they exaggerated these defects ; although 
it seems by referring to the Acts of the Apostles, that 
when those that were struck with the eloquence of 
Paul and Barnabas heard them, they assumed that 
Barnabas was Jupiter, the graind and imposing pre- 
sence, and Paul they set down as Mercury, cele- 
brated more for his tact and cunning and eloquence, 
than for his imposing presence as one of the gods 
in the heathen Pantheon. And therefore, it has been 
thought, and indeed, it has been shown from history, 
that Paul was a very little man, that he was lame, that 
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he had a defect in his speech ; and yet with all these 
defects, there was a weight, a force, a fervour, a suc- 
cess, in all he said, that raised churches where there 
were none before, shook even the stability of Caesar's 
empire, and opened up the wide world to the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ. Now there is a distinction 
here which may exist stilL They said his letters were 
very weighty, but his living lessons were not so. Every 
man has his proper gift. One man can write well, 
but speaks very badly ; another can speak well, who 
writes very badly ;' the two are not always combined. 
Some of the greatest orators have not left behind 
them the most lasting memorials of their speech ; and 
some of the greatest writers have never been able to 
express themselves in ten consecutive sentences with 
tolerable propriety and correctness. It has been aigued 
that all deep thinkers must be bad speakers ; it seems 
a very severe judgment ; it was at least the opinion of 
the classic Addison, who, admitted into the senate, 
began to make a speech, and sat down after he had 
repeated two words three times ; and when asked the 
reason, he said he had plenty of money in his bank, 
but he had only a few halfpence in his pocket ; that is, 
his mind was stored with great truths, but he had not 
the tact of turning them into currency, or ready and 
available account. And it has been said that the 
emptiest minds must speak fetstest and most elo- 
quently, just as thin churches are soonest emptied. 

This, probably, was the sort of reasoning indulged 
in by those that listened to Paul ; or they may have 
been the very opposite, that though his speech was 
contemptible, and his presence was weak, they were at 
least constrained to admit that in the epistles which 
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they read, there was the reasoning of a great logician, 
the sanctified eloquence of a Christian orator ; and if 
they were not edified by hearing the minister preach, 
they could not but be impressed by reading what the 
minister had written. 

Well, the apostle proceeds to say, however, " You 
must not suppose that I am at all anxious upon these 
subjects. I do not wish to compare myself with others ; 
I do not wish to make others my standard ; I compare 
myself by him who is the great standard I aspire to ; 
for I am accountable to God, not for the gifts I have 
not, but for the gifts which he has given me. And 
I shall never have used these as I think they ought to 
be used, until I shall have approximated to the zeal, 
the untiring energy, the self-sacrifice, the devotedness 
of him who spent his nights in prayer, his days in 
active effort, and both in sacrifices and meditations for 
the well-being of mankind. And at all events, if we 
are to glory at all," the apostle concludes, "let him 
that glorieth, glory not in his eloquence, his wisdom, 
his riches, his strength; but glory in him who can 
make weak things strong, and little things mighty, 
and the feeblest things the trophies of his power, 
and all things to contribute to his glory and to his 
praise." 



CHAPTER X. 4. 

THE WSAPOSS OP OUB WABFABE. * 

*'FoR the weapons of our varfiiTe are not carnal, 
bnt mighty through God to the palling down of 
stron^olds." 

Obfienre the contrast presented in this text. He says, 
'' The weapons of our war&re," that is, the Christian 
warfiu-e, ^ are not carnal, but they are the very opposite 
to that, mighty." What does that show t That material 
things are not strength ; that moral excellence is the 
greatest virtue, truth the greatest strength, and right- 
eousness everlasting success. In proportion as Christ- 
ianity gains throughout the world, in the same propor- 
tion will it be felt and seen that right is might, and 
truth is victory. " The weapons of our war&re are 
not carnal ;" if they were, they would be weak j " but, 
because they are not carnal," says the apostle, ^ they 
are therefore mi^ty." What a precious lesson is here 
for us! We attach might to what is vast in size, im- 
posing in appearance, expensive in its creation, and many 
years in being raised. But God attaches greatness to 
whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are honest and of good report All the splendid cathe- 
drals of Europe, on which architectural genius has 
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expended all its skill, are doomed to irretrieyable 
decay ; but the lowliest heart that God has transformed 
by his grace, the humblest soul that has been washed 
in the blood and adorned with the righteousness of the 
Son of man, will survive the mightiest genius, outlive 
the greatest monarchs, and shine in deepening splen- 
dour when all earth's palaces have passed away, and 
like the baseless fabric of a vision left scarce a wrack 
behind. " The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, 
but they are mighty." This suggests that the means 
by which the apostle promoted the everlasting Gospel 
are to be employed by us. We are not only to 
preach the same Gospel, but we are to preach it and 
promote it in the same way. The use of a carnal 
weapon in promoting Christianity — that is, a weapon 
inconsistent with its spirit, its moral aim, and its spiri* 
tual character, — is perilous; is injury, not impulse, 
to the cause in which we believe we employ it. No 
man ever really promoted God's truth by a weapon 
different in nature from that truth. All the genius of 
the universe cannot build up permanently a lie ; all the 
efforts of the intellectual giants of the world cannot 
pull down God's everlasting truth. A lie may be pro- 
moted by carnal weapons ; but the truth must be pro- 
moted by weapons, in the language of Paul, not carnal, 
and therefore mighty to aid the cause to which they 
are allied. 

In analysing the Christian armoury, a study highly 
instructive, let us first show the negative side, or that 
weapons that are carnal are not to be employed in the 
defence or spread of the Gospel ; secondly, the positive 
side, or the spiritual weapons by which the Gospel is to 
be promoted ; and lastly, what ought to be and must 
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be the results of spiritual weapons employed in promot- 
ing God's great cause, namely, uniyersal and lasting 
victory. What are some of the carnal weapons that 
we are not to employ? One of the first of these is fraud. 
In the middle ages nothing was more common than 
what they called pious frauds. What an insult to pro- 
priety of language is the phrase pious frauds ! it 
sounds like honest thieves, sober drunkards. The very 
language of Christianity repudiates the phrase as an 
insult and a caricature. They had also in the middle 
ages holy impostures ; and these became popular as the 
Bible became the monopoly of the priest, and ceased to 
be the privilege and possession of all. And strange, it 
was thought that a lie told to promote God's truth was 
to be estimated as right or wrong, not by its intrinsic 
nature, but by its ultimate and eventual success. The 
monks thought if a great lie was the instrument of pro- 
moting a great and a supposed good result, the in- 
trinsic vileness of the lie was destroyed and neutralised; 
and the God of truth would bow the heavens to conse- 
crate and to recognise the process. We maintain that 
fraud wounds the cause of truth as often as it is used 
to promote it. A fiilsehood never can advance the 
kingdom of righteousness, and peace, and joy ; and we 
would wish, if frauds are to be employed in the great 
moral controversies of the world, that such frauds shall 
be used by the foes, but ever denounced by the friends 
of the kingdom of truth, and holiness, and righteous- 
ness, and peace. No momentary success ever can com- 
pensate for the lasting and substantial wrong that you 
thus do to the Gospel of Jesus. Be content with a 
very little success with the consciousness that truth is the 
'^nly weapon you have employed to promote it ; and be 
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satisfied that a seeming magnificent success originated 
and produced by a lie is only a grand edifice raised 
upon the sands or upon the melting snow ; a few days 
or hours more, and it will be swept away in the flood 
on which it has been foolishly and ignorantly based. 

In the second place, another carnal weapon that has 
been employed, but that ought not to be employed, is 
bribery. You have heard of men who have been bribed 
to become Christians. There are so many Jews who 
are presented every year at Rome to be baptized, who 
are pre-paid in order to go through the process. And 
we are not without painful proofs in the progress of 
moral literature and religious discussion, that men 
have been bribed by the prospect of place, by the pro- 
mise of reward, by the expectation of immunity, by the 
smiles of patronage, to profess what in their hearts and 
consciences they did not believe to be true. True con- 
viction must be the result of evidence, of feet, and of 
argument ; it never can be impressed by wealth, by 
promises, by patronage, by pay. A bribe is not an 
argument ; the acceptance of it is not conviction or 
conversion. An ally secured by a bribe is a more dan- 
gerous companion than a foe that you have created by 
the faithful utterance of faithful truth. 

Another weapon also carnal, often employed in order 
to promote what was supposed to be the cause of right- 
eousness, is persecution. Just as a bribe cannot create 
conviction in man's mind, so persecution cannot originate 
conversion in man's heart. The flames that have con- 
sumed the martyr have not in the least degree changed 
his convictions or his creed. You may bum a man's 
body ; you may confiscate all his property ; you may 
cast him into the deepest dungeon in the subterranean 
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depths of Rome ; but the mind within laughs at your 
persecution. Conscience rises clothed with its noblest 
grandeur when it defies all the sunshine of patronage 
and all the storms of persecution ; and demands to die 
a martyr rather than play the hypocrite before God 
and before man. If persecution is to be employed, let 
it not be by the friends of the Gospel ; if the sword is 
to be unsheathed in moral warfare, let it be by the foes, 
not the allies of Christ ; if the &ggots are to be collected, 
and if men are to suffer for their creeds, let the &^ot8 
be collected and the flame kindled not by the followers 
but the opponents of the Gospel of Christ ; for the 
weapons of ot^r war&re are not carnal, but mighty ; and 
he that uses one carnal weapon, be it money, or be it 
force, or be it cajolement — ^whatever be the name of the 
carnal weapon, — he may create a hypocrite, but he 
cannot create a Christian ; he may furnish infidelity 
with a weapon which it will wield against the Gospel 
with tremendous success, but he cannot help by one 
atom that cause which, celestial in its birth, must depend 
upon spiritual weapons for its progress, and makes the 
greatest and the most lasting advance when the least 
of earth is employed in its favour, for its defence, or 
its progress. 

Another carnal weapon that has been employed to 
promote the Gospel is a not unsuccessful one in this 
present age, — allying its rites, its service, its worship, 
with gorgeous ceremonial, with splendid pageantry, 
with pompous processions j and on some sentimental 
ladies, and some yet more sentimental gentlemen, these 
splendid ceremonial processions, this pageantry and 
pomp, have certainly left apparently most powerful and 
lasting impressions. We allege that all the ceremony that 
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you can enlist in the worship of God does not produce 
religious emotion. We ought never to forget what we 
are sometimes disposed to confound, that the impres- 
sion produced by a magnificent cathedral, by the swell- 
ing tones of the organ, by the splendid robes of the 
priests, by the ascending incense, by the master-pieces 
of Rubens, or Titian, or Salvator Rosa, on the walls, 
however deep, and powerftil, and delightful in them- 
selves, are not religious impressions, they are what 
are called in modern language SBsthetic impressions; 
they are purely sensuous ; not sensual, but sensuous ; 
they affect the nerves and the senses, but the con- 
science and the heart they neither edify, nor change, 
nor even touch. And hence you will find that those 
persons who are most captivated by the sensuous 
element in the worship and progress of the Gospel are 
the greatest fanatics and devotees ; they seem to have 
the least of that manly and vigorous religion which 
shines not in ceremony, but in righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. The grandeur of true re- 
ligion lies in its intense simplicity. Its glory is moral ; 
its beauty is an inner and a holy beauty. The most fra- 
grant incense that can ascend to the skies is the sweet 
simple song of a grateful and a thankful heart ; the 
chosen censer that swings more beautifully before heaven 
than all the censers ever swung in mid Europe, is the 
lifting up of holy hands ; and the most gorgeous robe 
that priest or bishop ever wore is the raiment white and 
clean, which is the righteousness of Christ ; and the 
holiest priesthood, are pure afiections ; and a grander 
cathedral than suns have ever risen or set on, has been 
that cathedral not made with hands, a human soul, con- 
secrated by the Holy Ghost, and inlaid by all the virtues 
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of heayen, and beautified by all the graces of the Gospel. 
The weapons of our warfare, and by which we seek to 
promote our cause, are not material or carnal weapons; 
they are, says the apostle, the opposite of these, they 
are spiritual 

What are some of the spiritual weapons with which 
we should promote this cause 1 These are very simple, 
and, as the apostle has given us the precedent, very 
intelligible. First of all, they must be the full and im- 
partial exhibition of the Gospel of Christ The first 
spiritual weapon by which we are to seek tx> promote 
Chrisfs cause upon earth is the full, impartial exhibi- 
tion of the Gospel of Christ. Some men think if they 
throw this offensiye truth into the background they 
will conciliate a dozen hearers here ; and if they leave 
out that other unpopular truth there, they will con- 
ciliate half-a-dozen hearers elsewhere ; and if they 
dilute and pare down till it diminishes almost to 
the vanishing point some very unpalatable dogma, 
then they say it will meet with universal acceptance. 
But what is all this ? It is bringing down religion to 
the low level to which man has sunk, instead of try- 
ing to lift up man to the lofty level from which religion 
originally came. And if we secure one convert or 
excite one feeling of applause by either diluting or with- 
holding an unpalatable truth, or shading down what 
seems to be a stem truth, we have gained a victory 
at too terrible an expense ; better we had excited the 
opposition of all, than secured a hundred converts by 
dealing dishonestly with the truths of Christ's precious 
Gospel. 

A second spiritual weapon that we are to employ in 
promoting this cause is the simplicity with which wq 
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speak. Our cause is truth, and it needs no flowers 
to adorn it, no exquisite sparkling tinsel to com- 
mend it. What is the perfection of a window in a 
country bouse ? Just its perfect transparency ; and you 
forget and you forgive the plainness of the frame, 
because of the beauty of the landscape that you see 
clearly in the distance beyond. So ought it to be in 
every sermon that is preached and in every descrip- 
tion that is given of the Gospel of Christ ; the severe 
and simple transparency of the style iS' its perfection 
and its beauty. And whenever a style is loaded 
and made gorgeous, and flowers set in here, and deco- 
rations introduced there, and sparkling similes else- 
where, it seems to indicate want of confidence in 
the cause, and a belief that refined gold needs to be 
gilded, the lily to have fresh tints, and artificial per- 
fume to be added to the violet. It does seem that 
this Gospel, when preached in its simplicity, in all 
the intense simplicity with which Paul preached it, has 
been proved, and it ever will be proved, to be the 
wisdom of God and the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that heareth it. Hence Paul said, in address- 
ing the Coiinthians, celebrated for their luxurious 
taste and their delight in rhetoric and decorated elo- 
quence, " We came to you not in the enticing words of 
man's wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit, and 
with power." I do not say that, in preaching a 
sermon, we are not to draw upon universal nature for 
meet and appropriate illustrations of the sentiments 
we urge ; but the illustrations must be seen to be 
introduced not to decorate the sermon, but to make 
intelligible and impressive. the sentiment that sermon 
desires to convey. Whenever the ornament is there 
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for the ornament's sake, there is a weakening element 
introduced ; but when the ornament is there, like our 
Saviour's appeal to the lilies of the field, to the sparrow 
on its wing, to the com that waved and waited for the 
sickle — ^whenever the appeal is to these as reflectors of 
the great truths that we are teaching, then the weapon 
is not carnal, but mighty through Grod to the pulling 
down of strongholds. 

A third spiritual weapon consists very much in 
preaching Christ crucified as the only way of accept- 
ance before God. Now here is the distinction between 
what is called bigotry or exclusiveness, and faithfulness 
or duty. If I were to say that the only way to heaven 
is through this Church, or the only way to heaven is, 
accepting a certain ecclesiastical polity, and that, if 
you did not pronounce my Shibboleth, and pro- 
nounce it to perfection, you never could get to heaven, 
that would be exclusiveness and bigotry of the worst 
type. But when I proclaim to you that the way to 
heaven is neither church nor chapel ; neither sect, nor 
polity, nor system; neither Paul nor Apollos, nor 
Cephas ; that there is but one way to heaven, a way so 
absolutely indispensable that if you walk near it but 
not in it you can never get to heaven ; and that this 
way is Christ alone, the way, and the truth, and the 
life; and if I denounce, with all the clearness and 
sharpness with which I can specify and embody the 
sentiment, that no man cometh unto the Father but 
by Christ, — ^that is not dogmatism, nor bigotry, nor 
exclusiveness; it is the highest charity, the deepest 
love, the most solemn obligation to you, and the most 
unflinching obedience to Christ, our Lord and our 
Master; and any one who vacillates upon this point is 
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not using the spiritual weapons that Paul dealt in ; any 
one who gives an uncertain sound upon this subject is 
a traitor to his yery first function as a minister of the 
Gospel of Christ. What is the excellence of a sign- 
board where two roads diverge ) The plainness of the 
lettering, and the facility with which you can read it, 
and the distinctness with which it records '^ This is the 
way ; walk ye in it." What is the most excellenct vine- 
yard ? The vineyard that grows the best grapes, of the 
choicest flavour, in the greatest abundance, and at the 
least price and inconvenience to the owner. What is 
the best cornfield ? The cornfield that grows most com, 
of the greatest weight, with the least trouble and 
expense to the owner. And what is the best sermon ) 
The sermon that shows you the way to heaven in the 
plainest manner, with the least trouble or perplexity ; 
making it so plain, clear, and unmistakable that a 
wayfaring man cannot err, and even a child while he 
reads may run while he reads it. 

Another of the spiritual weapons that Paul employed 
when he preached the Gospel was, the earnestness with 
which he preached all that he spoke, and recorded all 
that he wrote. 

Now, wherever there is real conviction in the speaker, 
there must be earnestness in all his utterances. I do 
not mean by earnestness, flinging one's hands above 
one's head, or vociferating at the highest pitch of one's 
voice, or in an octave above one's natural voice. I do 
not mean by earnestness, noise, vociferation, action as it 
is called, but so speaking (and everybody can under- 
stand what that is,) that you are constrained to say, 
" That minister may not be eloquent, he may hot be a 
bright reasoner, he may not be an able preacher^ but 
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he is a thoroughly earnest man ; he means what he 
says ; he feels deeply what he speaks plainly." And 
what is the universal experience 1 A man that speaks 
what he feels will always speak in the shortest, simplest, 
plainest terms. Listen to a person scolding — how in- 
tensely Saxon is every word that he employs ; no grand 
words, no splendid sentences, no eloquent rhetoric. 
Listen to a petitioner, earnestly h^ging from the very 
heart some boon that he cannot do vrithout — what sim- 
plicity, but yet what intensity is every word charged 
withaL And so, if a minister of the Gospel feel what he 
says, and is indeed in earnest when he preaches Christ's 
Gospel, he will not beat about for what a Latin poet 
calls sesquipedalia verba ; that is, very long sounding 
words ; but he will seize the simplest, the plainest, the 
most intelligible vehicles of thoughts ; and he will speak, 
like the apostle Paul, in words that glow with celestial 
light, in phrases that bum with celestial fervour ; and 
whatever men may think of his eloquence, his logic, or 
his genius, they will be constrained to say, *' That man 
knows what he says, he believes what he says ; and 
whether he be right or wrong, there is no mistake that 
he has made up his mind, and that he speaks clearly, 
definitely, and from the heart what he believes in his 
conscience to be the very truth and inspiration of 
God. 

A minister of Christ will use another weapon scai'cely 
less important in preaching the Gospel, — ^that is, bold- 
ness. Do you ask for authority in stating this as one 
of the spiritual weapons employed 1 Paul is frequently 
said in the Acts of the Apostles to have gone into this 
synagogue, then into that school, and to have preached 
boldly. And when Paul himself begs his people to 
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pray that he may possess a gift that he seems to 
have prized the -highest next to the inspiration of the 
Spirit of God, it was, " That I may open my mouth 
boldly, and speak with all boldness that Gospel for 
which I am an ambassador in bonds." And so now 
every £iithful minister will not speak what will con- 
ciliate idat, nor will he forbear to utter what may pos- 
sibly give offence ; he will be very sorry when he gives 
offence by a single faithful utterance, and he will be 
very glad when he gives satis&ction by a faithful and 
an honest sermon. He will, if a faithful messenger 
of Christ, conciliate to the very verge of compromise ; 
but whilst he will concede the largest prejudice that 
he may please all, he will not compromise the least 
living truth, if it should gain the hosannahs and the 
plaudits of an admiring world. And when we speak this 
Gospel, which we know to be true, and as ambassadors 
fitithfully enunciate what God has given us as a com- 
mission from the skies, we need no apology. When 
a man makes an apology for what he is going to say, 
he had better not say it at all. What is truth needs 
no apology ; and if we have a great message to make 
known, and that message involve your present peace 
and your everlasting joy, to make apologies for the 
faithfulness with which we tell our message is to insult 
the hearer, and to do injustice to the cause of God and 
of Christ. 

Another weapon, however, with which we are always 
to spread the Gospel, must be with unfeigned affection. 
We may have heard some preach as if they had only 
a hard: creed in the left hand, and a fiery thunderbolt 
to fling from the right hand. You may have heard 
some preach as if their mission was to scold, not to 
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conciliate ; to driye to heaven, and not to win souls 
for €rod and for Christ. But the mission, if I under- 
stand it, of the min ster of the Gospel, is not to ascend 
the fiery mount, and to denounce judgments upon all, 
and to feel a sort of selfish and dreadful satisfaction in 
the terrible pictures that he draws of the sorrows and 
the agonies of the lost ; but, as Paul said, to tell men 
weeping, if they must tell them, that they are the 
enemies of Christ. Our mission is to beseech you in 
Christ's stead, be ye reconciled unto God — ^to &11 gently 
as the dew, but ceaseless and saturating also. And 
depend upon it, when you see in the minister's conyic- 
tions thorough earnestness, and in the minister's 
sermon uncompromising faithfulness, yet a heart that 
loves all mankind, sending its pulsations of warm and 
genial affection through all, there will be felt and found 
in such speech an eloquence that the Holy Ghost will 
bless to the conviction and conversion of souls that 
listen. 

Another spiritual weapon that Paul employed, and 
one most important in its place, though subsidiary to 
many of those I have now stated, is fair, candid, im- 
partial reasoning upon every topic he undertakes to 
discuss. It may be quite true, if we take an average 
congregation, that all its people are not logicians, — few 
have learned the laws of logic as they have learned the 
rule of proportion ; but though you have never learned 
the laws of logic, there is what a great poet caUs a large 
roundabout common sense in most men*s minds that 
enables them to feel, '^ That is false reasoning, or that 
is corrupt reasoning." They cannot explain why; 
they cannot exactly say where ; but they believe, and 
they conclude right well, that there is a defect, though 
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they cannot precisely explain it, a flaw in the rea- 
soning, though they are unable to hold it up to 
the gaze of all. And therefore it is most important 
when we preach these great truths that we should 
reason correctly, that our arguments should be founded 
on Scripture, on fact, or on sound and conclusive 
premises. The whole Bible is an appeal to man as a 
reasonable being. We do not believe that ignorance is 
the mother of devotion ; we never can admit that any 
man's ipse dixit is to be received by you as the very 
inspiration of the Almighty. The apostle says, "I 
speak as unto reasonable men ; judge ye what I say." 
And I do maintain that there is no book so full of good 
sense, no reasoning so thoroughly logical, no inferences 
and corollaries so thoroughly just as those which are 
drawn by the writers and sacred penmen in the Old 
and New Testament Scriptures. What more reasonable 
than to love God? What more reasonable than to 
take care of the soul 1 What more reasonable than to 
think about the future even amidst the turmoil and 
the absorbing anxieties of the present ? What more 
reasonable than to seek the way that leads to heaven, 
and not to rest till you have found it, and entered on 
it^ and advanced running and not flEunt, walking, and 
not weary 1 

Another weapon with which the minister of the 
Gospel must promote this cause is hard and thorough 
labour in the vineyard in which God in his providence 
has placed him. Some have the idea,— not only people, 
but ministers, — that a minister of Christ ought to spend 
the whole week in idle gossip with everybody and 
anybody ; and that he ought to go up into the pulpit 
assured that the Spirit of God will inspire him with what 
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he is to say. Now I do not belieye this is justifiable. The 
Spirit of God does teach ; without his teaching we can 
never learn profitably and savingly ; but he acts in the 
Gospel just as he acts in providence ; he blesses the 
hardest labour used in his cause to produce the greatest 
and the most beneficent results in the hearts and souls 
of his people. The apostle Paul was no sinecurist ; his 
was no child^s play ; he did not indulge in delightful as- 
sociations, coteries, and retreats, and write nothing, and 
speak nothing, and do nothing to promote his Master's 
cause. Do you find one become a successful trades- 
man, merchant, lawyer, physician, or anything upon 
earth without toill Is it not the very law of the 
Gospel that if a man will not work, neither should he 
eat 1 And though the minister now is not called upon 
to work with his hands at tent-making, he is called 
upon to work tenfold more with his head at sermon 
making ; and if he do not do so his sermons will very 
soon be not very much worth hearing. " Give thyself,*' 
says Paul to Timothy, " wholly to these things ; 
meditate on these things." The apostle himself pre- 
sented the model of an earnest, laborious man, whose 
energy never flagged, whose efibrts were never ex- 
hausted ; who lived and died labouring — labouring in 
the cause of his Lord and Master. 

The last weapon we must employ in promoting the 
Gospel of Christ, both amongst those that listen to our 
preaching and those that read what we preach in the 
distant parts of the earth, is earnest prayer ; not only 
the minister to pray for himself, but his people to pray 
for him. Labour collects the wood, lays it on the 
altar ; but prayer brings down the flame from heaven 
that ignites the wood, consumes the sacrifice, and 
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sends its incense acceptable to the skies. In this 
world we find that if the husbandman do not sow, nor 
weed, nor watch, there will be no golden harvest in 
autumn; and, on the other hand, we find if the 
husbandman do sow, and weed, and watch, there will 
be no harvest, unless sunshine and showers fall and 
the earth retains its ancient fertility. We see, then, 
that in the husbandry of this world there is a terres- 
trial toil indispensable upon the one hand, and there is 
a celestial blessing as indispensible upon the other 
hand. And what we see in the outward world of 
nature is what we must realize in the inward world 
of grace. We must toil and study, and read as if all 
depended upon us ; we must pray, and look up, and 
ask as if all depended upon God ; and he has the 
highest reasoning who can so reconcile these two, that 
he will work out his salvation with fear and trembling; 
and yet feel, while he does so, that it is God that 
worketh in him both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure. It was because there was no Gospel in 
their sermons, and no prayer to God for a bless- 
ing, that the powerful eloquence of Bossuet, the silvery 
speech of F^nelon, the severe logic of Bourdaloue, 
the fervid energy of Massillon, fell upon courtly ears 
and upon crowded congregations only like the tinkling 
cymbal and the sounding brass, exciting a momentary 
joy, but leaving no living and Igisting impressions be- 
hind them. 

Thus we have tried to show first of all the inter- 
dicted weapons, the use of which in the assumed 
service of the Gospel injures, not advances, the cause of 
Christ. We have tried to show the nature of those 
spiritual weapons which the apostle wielded in this 
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glorious cause; and which, having neither lost their 
temper nor their consecration, will, if wielded by 
us, be successful still to the pulling down of strong- 
holds of Satan and of sin. In the days of Paul, the 
strongholds of Paganism fell and passed away before 
the breath of the advancing hosts of the people of 
Christ. Three hundred years ago, the strongholds 
of Romanism were shattered to their very foundations 
by the faithful utterance of one grand vital truth 
by that fearless and heroic man Martin Luther. And, 
now-a-days, you may depend upon it Romanism is to 
be overthrown, and that sacerdotal despotism which 
has made Austria a dungeon, beautifiil and glorious 
Italy a desert, the people slaves, and the priests revered 
as gods, is to be cast down and swept away, not by 
Acts of Parliament, not by battalions of arnied men, 
but by the silent, ceaseless, saturating influence of that 
mighty Gospel, that precious truth, those moral, not 
carnal weapons which are consecrated for this end, and 
have gained their greatest triumphs when they were 
most purely wielded by faithful and devoted men. 

We see that the whole Christian life, in the next 
place, is a warfare. We live in a world in which every 
element is hostile j we live amid influences that tend 
constantly to draw off all that is the characteristic life 
of the Christian. But blessed be God, in this war&re 
there are no garments rolled in blood, there is no 
booming of destructive cannon ; there is no tramp of 
armed battalions ; it is the moral controversy that dis- 
lodges the quiet that is temporary, and substitutes for 
it the peace of God that passeth all imderstanding. 
And, blessed thought, we are absolutely sure of the 
victory. Now one of the thoughts that most comforts 
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one amid all that seems at times so adverse, so dis- 
couraging, and distressing, is this thorough convicticMi, 
that truth will eventually triumph ; no weapon that is 
formed against her ever shall prosper. We feel, 
say, every day we see the deepening influence of 
a religious principle in this nation, that hegins to 
influence Cabinets, to mould the votes of Parliament, 
and to determine that, in this great land of ours, our 
culminating glory shall spring from the universal 
spread of light, and love, and truth, and peace. 
Christianity feeds on the centuries that waste all 
besides; waxes with the years, and gives sure token 
that one day it will have all space for its possession, 
all hearts for its subjects and, in the beautiful words 
of a deceased poet, — 

" With^aDtbems of devotion 

Ships from the isles shall meet ; 
And pour the wealth of ocean 
In tribute at her feet. 

** For Christ shall have dominion 
O'er river, sea, and shore ; 
Far as the eagle's pinion, 

Or dove's light wing can soar."* 

Let me ask, are you the subjects of this religion 1 
Have you entertained its solemn questionings ? Have 
you ever asked, each as au individual, ^' What shall it 
profit me if I gain rank, and title, and riches, and pre- 
eminence, and power, and lose my own soul?" Are 
you letting the cares of the world absorb all your 
thoughts 1 are you making haste to be rich, and forget- 
ting the fact that you are rushing to the judgment- 
seat of Christ? Are you suflering anxious thoughts 
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about tlungs that perish in the using, lor one moment 
to deaden, or in the least degree to damp your solemn 
obligation, to see that you have found Christ your only 
Saviour, eternity your 8m*e home, God your Father, 
and the whole universe your rest ? 

May God give us grace to value more and more the 
blessings of the everlasting Gospel ; and to his name 
be praise and glory. Amen. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

A minister's AKXIETT— his fiXASOKIKG — OEVKSIB NOT A IfTTH 
— EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS — PET£R*S ALLEGED PRIMACT — PAUL'S 
BOASTINO— SATAN AN ANOEL OF LIGHT — PROOFS OF SUCOES- 
8I0N. 

We have in this chapter, as it were, the interior work- 
ing of a ministerial heart in communion with a people 
who, by the seductions of false teachers, had been almost 
tempted to doubt his sincerity, or his message, and had 
gone far to throw off the obligations of gratitude and 
duty which they owed him. And therefore the apostle 
begins this chapter by saying, " Would to God ye could 
bear with me a little," — not as if he felt that he spoke 
folly, but — " in what you are pleased to call folly. You 
say I am foolish; will you have a specimen of my 
folly] and you will see, by carefully comparing my folly, 
as you call it, with the wisdom of the false teachers 
who are corrupting you, that their wisdom i§ folly, and 
what you call folly in me is the highest and the truest 
wisdom." And then he adds, " If I seem very earnest, 
if I use very strong expressions, do not be surprised; 
for I have introduced you to Christ ; I have regarded 
you as a bride ; I have presented him as the great 
Head and Bridegroom of his Church; and you cannot 
be surprised that I am jealous over you, and afraid lest 
what I have done should be reversed, and the splen- 
dour of your first glory should be shaded by the least 
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taint of apostasy from that only Gospel in which alone 
there is acceptance^ salvation, and peace.*' 

And then he says, ''What will account for my 
earnestness is, I am afraid lest, as the serpent heguUed 
Eve, your minds be corrupted from the simplicity 
that is in Christ." I just notice in this verse as I 
pass, that the apostle here assumes that the subtlety 
and temptation of the serpent in Paradise is not a 
myth, as German rationalists call it, but a historic &ct. 
No one can fail to notice that he regards Eve tempted 
by the serpent as a &.ct, and quotes it as such. If, 
then, Grenesis be a myth, and the narrative of the 
temptation a parable, the apostle Paul did not so 
understand it: we must be wiser than he; but can 
human wisdom be wiser than the inspiration of an 
apostle 1 

Then he says, "For if anybody come to you now, 
and preach another Jesus, more excellent, sufficient, 
sympathising than him whom I preach; if any one 
•come to you and tell you of another Spirit, a better 
iSanctifier, a better Comforter than I have told you of; 
if any one come to you and preach another Gospel, 
good news, good tidings, fax more musical, more re- 
freshing than those I have preached, then you might 
welcome him ; you might say, We will give up Paul's 
Gospel, Paul's Saviour, Paul's Comforter, and will take 
this better Gospel, this better Saviour, this more com- 
forting Spirit. But is it a better Gospel ¥ is it a better 
Saviour 1 is it a more comforting Spirit 1 I want you 
to examine, to pause, to search, to decide." 

He adds, "As far as I myself am concerned, I 
suppose I was not a whit behind the very chiefest 
of the apostles." What, did Paul dare to say so ? If 
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Peter was his infallible primate, if Peter was the 
chief bishop, the pope, the vicar of Christ, how dare 
a humble presbyter muster audacity to say that ''I 
was not a whit behind Peter 1" Dare Dr. Wiseman 
say, " I am not a whit behind Pio Nono 9 " Daro 
any priest of the Church of Rome say, '' I am as good 
as the present vicar of Christ t " But the apostle Paul 
said so ; and therefore the inference, the necessary in- 
ference, is, that the primacy of Peter, or his infEillibility, 
was a dogma not known in apostolic times; hatched 
only in apostate or very different times. 

Then the apostle says, ''You accuse me of being 
rude in speech." It is said that Paul was not a very 
eloquent man; and that the weight, and point, and 
force of his preaching was owing to the preciousness 
of the message, not to the eloquence of the words, in 
which he told it. But he here says, "S\Q)pose I 
am what you say I am, rude in speech, yet you will 
admit, as honest men, that I am not at all rude in 
knowledge; for you must see that I know a great 
many things you do not know, and have instructed 
you in a great many lessons that you had not learned ; 
and therefore you must give me some credit." The 
quiet irony that runs through the chapter is exquisite; 
very delicate and Christian ; and yet at the same time, 
like true irony wherever it may be legitimately indulged 
in, it is eminently instructive. 

He adds, ''So fiar from committing any offence, I 
robbed other Churches in order to do you service." He 
uses a strong expression; that is to say, "I did not 
treat all in the same way. You were a peculiar people, 
in peculiar circumstances; extremely sensitive, very 
difGiCult of access, very jealous^ and very suspicious ; 
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and, that you might hare no pretext for refbsing that 
precious Gospel which I have been telling you, I haye 
worked with my own hands at tent-making, that I 
might serve you for nothing; and I have taken a 
stipend from other Churches, that did not make it 
a stumbling-block ; and I have taken nothing from 
you.*' Then he says, " When I was present with you, 
and wanted, I was chargeable to no man: for that 
which was lacking to me the brethren which came from 
Macedonia supplied." 

Well, then, he adds, in the 10th verse, "As the truth 
of Christ is in me, no man shall stop me of this boast- 
ing;'* that is, "This distinction I have made, I see 
the reason for it, and I will not give it up." " But 
what I do," he says, ** that I will do, that I may cut 
off occasion &om them which desire occasion.** See 
the beautiful spirit that runs through this. Here 
was a man who was prepared to submit to the most 
painful personal privations, in order that he might 
speak with greater force, and impress with more trium- 
phant success, the great truths of the Gospel of Christ 

Then he says, " Those men that you have listened to 
who preach another Jesus, another Gospel, another 
Spirit, the fact is, they are false apostles ; they assume 
to be true ; they are deceitful workers ; they transform 
themselves into the apostles of Christ." And he says, 
" No wonder ; for Satan himself is transformed into an 
angel of light." When Satan acts honestly, he is to be 
resisted; when he acts with subtlety, as an angel of 
light, he is to be watched and guarded against. And 
he is far more dangerous as an angel of light than in 
any other capacity. Now, I believe the age in which 
we live is Satan as an angel of light. The coarse, 
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vulgar infidelity of Paine, Voltaire, and Hmne is ex- 
ploded; common sense, thorough reasoning, irresistihle 
&ot6, have exploded it; Satan was evidently at his wits' 
end for something to put in its plaoe ; and what he has 
invented now is that system which accepts every 
truth, but takes off its rough edge, smoothes it down, 
makes it palatable and popular, — the sort of rationalism 
which accepts all that is related of the apostles, be- 
lieves they were sincere, gives them the credit of great 
sincerity, but believes they were deceived, deluded, or 
that the Gospel has exhausted itself, and we must now 
find something to be its substitute, better and more 
enduring. 

He goes on to say, ** That which I speak, I speak 
not after the Lord, but as it were fbolishly;" that is, 
** as you think." " Now you may suflFer with me, for 
you suiSer fools gladly^ If a man bring you into 
bondage, if a man devour you, if a man take of you, if 
a man exalt himself; that is, these pretended apostles, 
if they take money from you, if they make you their 
slaves, if they teach you another Gospel, another 
Spirit, and another Jesus, and make you pay well for 
the teaching, you submit. Very well, you might at 
least submit to me, and hear a plain lesson, a simple 
fact from me. And, if you compare &cts, pardon 
me," — as it were, he adds, — " pardon me, if I tell you 
that I can bear a comparison with them. Are they 
Hebrews?" — a name possessed of great weight with 
many of those whom he addressed — " so am I. Are 
they descendants of Jacob, called Israel because he 
prevailed with God in prayer 1 so am I. Are they 
ministers of Christ 1 I am more ; for I am in labours 
more abundant, in stripes above measure, in prisons 
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more frequent." And then he states the series of suf- 
ferings he passed through. Tou have often heard of 
bishops claiming the apostolical succession. Now you 
never heard of a bishop quoting these &cts in his bio« 
graphy as proo& of it. If the apostolical succession 
be anything, it is stated here : it is '' journeyings often, 
perils of robbers, perils by the heathen, perils in the 
city, perils in the wilderness, perils in the sea, perils 
among false brethren; weariness and painfulness, watch- 
ings often, hunger and thirst, fastings often, cold and 
nakedness." But they only take the parts of the suc- 
cession that suit ; and the parts of the succession that 
do not suit, are cast behind. But here is an apostle 
whose biography was a ceaseless martyrdom ; who had 
nothing to gain, everything upon earth to lose. 

And therefore he beseeches the Corinthians not to be 
moved away from those glorious hopes that he had 
preached amid such suffering ; but to hold them &st, 
to love them, to live them, and if needs be, in the 
providence of God, to seal their steadfastness in them 
by martyrdom and death. 



CHAPTER XII. 

VARIED PROVISION OF THE GOSPEL — PAUL'S EXALTATION — IK 
CHRIST SOUL SEPARATE FROM THE BODT — UNSPEAKABLE 
THOUGHTS — REAL GROUND OF GLORYING— CRAFT AND GUILE. 

It may be recollected that in the course of our reading 
and exposition of the previous chapters or lessons of 
this interesting Epistle^ it was stated that it might be 
regarded as a sort of confidential communication 
between a faithful and affectionate minister, and a 
beloved, but erring and misguided flock. Now it does 
seem important that whilst there is one letter, like the 
Epistle to the Romans, public, as if preached from 
the pulpit, there should be another epistle private, as if 
written from the closet, and the place of prayer ; that 
we may see what the New Testament is calculated to 
impress, that the Gospel finds nutriment in every 
sphere, is adapted to every necessity, intertwines its 
comforts and its counsels with every peculiarity and 
every phase in human nature ; so that in this blessed 
book the most sorrowful may find comfort, the 
most perplexed may find direction, and the whole of 
human nature may be met, refreshed, and strengthened, 
and sanctified through its study. In a previous chapter 
Paul assumes that he had been taunted with glorying 
in his apostleship, or with having an excessive estimate 
of his own success as a minister. And in the previous 
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chapter, accordingly, he tells them what things he had 
gone through ; things sufficient to kill him ; and his 
emergence from which made him not proud, but 
thankful to God. 

In this chapter he begins by saying, '' It is not ex- 
pedient for me to glory; I do not wish to do it, though 
you have taunted me with it, though I have shown 
you grounds on which I might glory if I chose, yet I 
am satisfied it is not expedient for me to do so." 
" Well now,* says the apostle, " as I have told you of 
my trials ; as I have given you the dark side, I wiU now 
turn the obverse, and show you the bright side. And 
in order that I may do so, I will tell you of a man in 
Christ fourteen years ago, caught up into the third 
heaven." Let me just explain the expression in the 
second verse. '* I knew a man," ought to be translated, 
** I know ;** being used in a present sense, as well as in 
a past. ''I know a man in Christ." What does 
he mean by that expression, '^a man in Christ"? 
We have often turned our attention to its peculiarity. 
Either it incloses a profound truth, or it is violence 
done to common language. We never say, for 
instance, a subject is in the sovereign, a pupil is in 
his tutor, a servant is in his master ; we never use 
such words as these, and if we did so, nobody would 
understand them. Then why does the apostle use an 
analogous phrase, ''A man in Christ"? The answer 
is, it denotes a relationship higher, deeper, profounder, 
than the relation of servant to master, of pupil to 
tutor, or of subject to sovereign. It means in Christ, 
as the branch of the vine is in the living vine ; as the 
limb of the body is in the living body : a vital, real, 
spiritual union between Christ and the true Christian ; 
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80 that the tme Christian can say, what would be 
nonsense were it not inspiration, ^ I live, yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me ; and the life which I now live, 
I live through &ith in the Son of God, who loved me, 
and gave himself for me." And this expression, '* in 
Christ," appears also in the Epistle to the Romans ; 
"There is no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ.'^ Then the apostle speaks of one who was ''in 
Christ before me." Here Paul says, " I know at this 
moment a man in Christ ; " that is, a true, regenerate, 
holy Christian ; '* whether,*' at that time, when he was 
the subject of this translation, '' in the body I cannot 
tell. But this I do know, that this man, this true 
Christian," meaning himself, ''was caught up into 
heaven, into paradise, and heard unspeakable words, 
which it is not lawful, or possible," as it ought to be 
translated, "for a man to utter." Now he states a 
fhct about himself; and what does this fact imply? 
First, the idea that the soul may exist separate from 
the body. We do not need to infer this aa a distant 
inference ; we know it to be a fact from other portions 
of Scripture. But here the apostle, by the peculiar 
phraseology he employs, shows that he felt the truth 
that we have found, that the soul is distinct from the 
body ; that it may be in the body, it may be separate 
from the body. And more than that, is there not here 
something like a confirmation of what I once ventured 
to hint, that the animal life of the body may exist 
while the soul is separate from it 9 It may be possible 
that the soul is in heaven before the last beat of the 
heart has sounded life's knell in the bosom of a dying 
Christian. At all events, we see here that Paul was 
alive, and yet the soul, separate from his living body, 
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and for a moment in the midst of glory. May there 
not be in our experience something of the kind 1 May 
not the soul, in the silent watches of the night, some- 
times make sweet excursions, that leave behind them 
in the morning a halo and a splendour that we would 
retain, and not suffer to fade, if we could ? Do we not 
seem to have inner powers of rising from the body, &r 
beyond the visible diurnal sphere, and holding com- 
munion with things that are imseen, but real and 
eternaH Does it not at all events show that when 
death comes — that which comes to all — it does not 
touch the soul 1 It breaks the casket that the Great 
Proprietor may put the jewel in his sparkling diadem ; 
it dissolves the tent, that the inmate may rise, as it 
were, on unknown wings, and mingle with the choirs 
of the blessed ; it merely lays the body in the dust, 
where every atom of it is as much watched by Christ's 
omniscience as is every soul in glory ; and it takes the 
soul to the presence of the Lamb, there to wait till it 
hear the sound of the resurrection trumpet, ringing 
clear and eloquent, when that very soul shall descend 
to the very spot where it laid down its garments of 
corruption, and put on its robes of immortality ; and 
so shfidl soul and body be for ever with the Lord. 

Then, says Paul, the things that he heard were " un- 
speakable words ; " words it was impossible to speak. 
How true is this 1 The grandest thoughts have never 
been spoken. Neither Shakspeare nor Milton have 
ever spoken or written all they saw and all they felt. 
The commonest, dullest, most stupid mind on earth, 
has imaginings far more glorious than poet ever wrote. 
There is no thought so glorious as that which cannot 
be spoken ; just as there is no sorrow so bitter as that 
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which cannot find tears. And in our present state 
there is in heaven what we could not express ; there is 
in the future what we cannot comprehend; we see 
through a glass darkly, but, blessed hope ! a day conies 
when we shall see &.ce to face, and know even as we are 
known. 

Now then, says the apostle, " I might glory of this; 
but I will not do so ; for,*' speaking somewhat in the 
language of irony, " I shall not be a fool if I were to 
do so. You have called me in your private whisper- 
ings a fool, because of something I have done ; and 
now, if I were to boast of so transcendent an apocalypse 
as that which I have briefly referred to, you could 
scarcely call me a fool, because it is really ground of 
glorying. But," says he, " it is not expedient for me 
to glory. But inasmuch as I have had some charac- 
teristic infirmity, not removed, but for which I have 
had grace sufficient, and as Christ's strength has been 
made perfect in my weakness, I will take pleasure in 
infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, 
in distresses ; for when I am seen to be weak, then 
Christ is seen in me and through me, to be my 
strength ; and the glory, therefore, of my successes is 
not mine." 

Then he proceeds to say, in language extremely 
delicate, " Wherein were you, the Corinthian Church, 
inferior to other churches 1 Just in one thing, that I 
was not a burden to you. Other churches supported 
me that I might serve you freely without money and 
without price." Then he goes on to say, ''But you 
will perhaps add, that though I did not burden you, 
nevertheless, being crafty, I caught you with guile." 
How often is that text misconstrued ! I have heard it 
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quoted by sceptics as a proof that Christianity sanctions 
guile j I have heard it even quoted by Christian minis- 
ters as a warrant for having recourse to very ingenious 
schemes in order to win souls. But it is very evident sudi 
are incorrect influences ; lor you will observe that this 
16th verse is the objection of the Corinthians ; and it 
ought strictly to be translated, ** Be it so. You know 
I did not burden you ; but you allege that I was a 
crafty person, and that I caught you with guile." He 
proceeds to show that he did no such thing. And 
therefore, instead of this verse being a sanction for the 
practice of guile, or bearing out the common maxim, 
doing evil that good may come ; it is, in fact, the 
objection of the Corinthians, " You, Paul, have craftily 
caught us with guile.** Then Paul says, " What ! how 
can you say so 1 Did I make a gain of you ? Did 
Titus make a gain of you 1 Walked we not in the 
same spirit ? walked we not in the same steps ? Then 
what do you mean by saying, I caught you with guile ? 
Are we crafty ? No such thing. The words that we 
addressed to you were in spirit and in truth, and all 
that we did was for your edifying, and not for our 
glory." 



CHAPTER XII. 9. 
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It is easy to perceive the reason of the comfort 
addressed to the apostle by the apostle's Lord. Paul 
says he was prone to be exalted above measure, to be 
proud of the abundance of revelation given to him ; 
and because of this tendency to pride, even in an 
apostle, there was sent to him a messenger of Satan to 
buffet or to persecute him, which he calls by the name 
of a thorn in the flesh. How strange that any man 
should be proud ! A worm of the dust, the creature of 
a day, standing or moving along the edge of a pre- 
cipice, knowing not what a day may bring forth. And 
yet there is the pride of ignorance, the pride of scep- 
ticism, the pride of wisdom ; and of all forms of pride 
the most detestable of all, the pride of religion. There 
is no such thing, however, as a perfect character upon 
earth; there was no such phenomenon as a perfect 
apostle among the twelve ; there is no perfect church, 
all is provisional ; and there will only be perfection 
when that which is proviEdonal shall be lost in ever- 
lasting glory. 
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But you will notice here that Jesus loved Paul 'too 
tenderly to allow Paul to become proud ; and hence we 
read that he sent him what the apostle calls a thorn in 
the flesh. Some think it was weakness of eyes ; otheis 
think it was a defect in his speech ; others say, for 
there are all sorts of opinions, it was want of the 
power of a persuasive and impressive eloquence ; 
mighty in writing, as many people are, but feeble in 
expressing their sentiments in oral and extemporaneous 
address. But whatever it was, it was something most 
poignant to his feelings, painful to his body ; and sent 
by Satan as a poison, sanctified by Christ as a precious 
medicine; a thorn to torment only, if the devil had 
his will ; a means of salutary correction, because Chnst 
had said to an apostle before, what Paul felt in his 
experience now, '' Simon, Satan hath desired to have 
you, that he may sift you as wheat ; but I have prayed 
for you, that your fiaith fail not." 

This teaches us another lesson — ^that God*s grace is 
very often preventive. In the case of sin committed, 
it is pardoning ; in the case of sin contemplated, it is 
preventing. And if some have fallen into disastrous 
sins that bring discredit on the Church, and almost 
ruin on themselves^ let us all feel that we too may have 
been upon the very brink of the precipice of ruin ; 
and preventive grace and anticipatory prayer has saved 
us from destruction, and rescued us as brands from the 
burning. In the case, for instance, of Joseph, we have 
preventive grace anticipating sin ; in the case of David 
we have pardoning grace after sin was committed, 
[n the case of Hezekiah, proud, but humbled, we have 
forgiving grace; in the case of Paul here, we have 
again preventive grace; the tendency to pride, the 
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thorn sent to obeck the tendency, and keep humble the 
spirit that otherwise would have been lifted up. 

But in the midst of all this, we must not fail to 
notice, Paul prayed. The thorn in the flesh, the 
trouble that was sent him, as the messenger of Satan 
to buffet him, made Paul pray. He felt the pain ; 
he therefore, it is said, besought the Lord that he 
would remove it. There was nothing wrong in so 
praying. He did not know its origin or its end ; but 
he felt its agony, and with the instinct of human nature, 
he prayed to be delivered from it. So should it be with 
us. Whatever be the pain that feels keenest, you may 
pray that God would make it cease ; whatever be the 
load that is most crushing, you may pray that God 
would lighten it. I know the objection, I have often 
endeavoured to reply to; some one will say, "But 
how do I know that this temporal grant is good for me 1 
How do I know that this trial is not a disguised bless- 
ing ? " Paul knew that this thorn was sent at least to 
humble him, and yet Paul prayed that that thorn 
might be removed. And so, whatever be your trial, or 
grief, or burden, it is your privilege to pray, as it is 
yotir conviction that you will be heard, " Lord, 
remove this thorn from me." If it be not good for 
you to remove it, the Great Physician knows; if 
it be good for you to remove it, he knows also. Ask 
with all the confidence of a child, that your heavenly 
Father would remove the ill that afflicts you ; and 
he, listening to your prayer, will either remove it, 
or will send a compensatory blessing, which will more 
than cover all the pain it momentarily inflicts. Of 
this we are sure, the heaviest burden that bows down 
the soul is lightened by kneeling under it, and the 
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bitterest grief that gnaws the heart is mitigated by 
simply mentioning it in prayer. In all our troubles, 
in all our griefe^ we have a source to which we are ever 
welcome, an ear that oyer listens. 

Paul prayed thrice that this thorn might be removed 
from him. Let ns learn firom this another lesson; 
the answer to prayer is not always immediate. Paul 
prayed, but how often ? Three successive times. The 
woman of Canaan in the gospel prayed once, and she 
was not heard ; she prayed a second time, and the 
indignant disciples ordered her to be removed ; she 
prayed a third time, and Jesus heard, and granted her 
request. So Paul says here he had prayed three times. 
Now if he had ceased praying after the first time, no 
answer would have been obtained. What God tells us 
is, that he is the hearer of prayer, and that he will 
answer prayer ; but how often you shall pray, how 
long you shall pray, he has left amidst the mysteries of 
his inscrutable sovereignty, simply luging you to 
pray, always and everywhere ; the time to cease pray- 
ing is the time when you are in full possession of all 
you have asked for. I do not believe that there is 
such a phenomenon on earth as an earnest prayer for a 
spiritual blessing, breathed from a believing and an 
earnest heart, that does not, sooner or later, descend in 
showers of benedictions. We too often pray as if it 
were a duty ; alas ! sometimes as if it were a penance. 
Instead of this, we ought to pray with the most ab- 
solute assurance, that whatever we ask truly that is good 
for us ; God will, if not to-day, to-morrow, next year, 
or on the confines of the judgment-seat, assuredly 
bestow upon us. Nay more, I trust you will not think 
me fanatical when I express the belief that whenever an 
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individual prajs^ let it be a mother's prayers for a 
prodigal son, let it be a wife's prayers for an unbe- 
lieving husband, — such prayer, persisted in, will assu- 
redly issue in glorious performance. The God that 
prompts the ceaseless petition in the petitioner's heart, 
does so with the express design of granting an answer 
to that petition, not so soon as we might like, not so 
late as the devil would have it, but just when our 
extremity is come, then will be God's glorious and 
blessed opportunity. 

Not only does God not answer prayer just at the 
time that we think he should, nor after we have once, 
or twice, or thrice asked ; but, as is obvious from this 
passage, he does not always give what we ask, in 
the shape and formula in which we ask it. PauFs 
petition was, "Take away the poignant trouble, the 
buffeting thorn ; " Christ's answer was, *^ My grace is 
sufficient for thee." Paul was not blamed because he 
asked the removal of the thorn, nor was the answer- 
delayed because Paul did not ask precisely that which 
was given him. If I ask a pound, it may come to me 
in the shape of twenty shillings, or forty sixpences, or 
as a sovereign, or as a bank note, it is a pound stiU. 
If I ask a blessing, whether it comes to me in this 
shape or in that shape, if it be substantially the bless- 
ing, it is equally an answer to prayer. If I pray 
that the load that crushes me to the earth may be 
lightened, God may not be pleased to lighten the load, 
but if he double my strength to bear it, that is just as 
good. If I ask that some great pain may be subdued, 
God may not do what I have asked, but he may give 
me patience, meekness, gentleness, and all the graces 
of his Holy Spirit to triumph over it, that is just as 
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good. What we wish is not always what we want ; and 
very often we fancy that our wishes are our deepest 
wants, and cease to make our deepest wants our most 
earnest wishes. Hence the Psalmist says very beauti- 
fully, " The Lord is my shepherd ; therefore I shall not 
want ; " I may want many things I should like, but I 
shall not want anything that is truly good and ex- 
pedient for me. Therefore we have again the confir- 
mation of what I have said, that God answers prayer ; 
but whether he answer it in the gift of the precise 
thing we ask, or in the form of a substantial equi- 
valent, we are not to complain. If he give us the 
equivalent, it is because he sees that best. And oh ! 
what a blessed thought, that a Christian can lift up the 
yearnings of his heart to the mercy-seat, and feel 
absolutely assured that infinite wisdom is watching, 
and infinite love is suggesting, and infinite power is 
stretching out its hand to give neither less nor more, 
what will be best for that individual's soul, and most for 
the glory and the honour of God. What an encourage- 
ment to pray ! Oh, it is not, " Ought we to pray 1 " it is, 
'^ May we pray 1 " Prayer is not a duty that we ought 
to do, still less a penance that we must sufier, but 
a privilege we ought to seize, a pleasure that we ought 
to enjoy. 

It is worth while to notice in this answer given to 
Paul's prayer, " My grace is sufl&cient for thee," the very 
important distinction. He does not say, '' Thou art an 
apostle, thou hast the grace of God; therefore thy 
grace is sufficient for thyself." In other words, when 
God makes a Christian, he does not store his heart 
with a certain amount of grace, that will enable him 
to maintain his journey, just as a locomotive is charged 
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with a certain pressure of steam, that will enable it to 
accomplish the number of miles it is to travel over, 
but he makes the greatest Christian dependent at every 
breath, and at every beat of his heart, for the grace 
that is sufficient in the moment that is passing. 
Hence, he does not say, " Thy grace, Paul, is of such 
ample quantity, thy strength is so unexhausted, that 
you have enough to carry you triumphantly over this 
trial ; " but he indicates that in the apostle Paul, even 
in his heart, was a cistern soon emptied, needing daily 
to be filled ; and that not the grace in Paul's heart, but 
the inexhaustible grace in God's bosom was sufficient 
for him. 

Having seen these distinctions, first of all the blessed 
thought that grace is given as a preventive as often 
as a curative ; having noticed in the next place, that 
in our bitterest trials it is our privilege to pray — 
that the answer to prayer is ever given, never refused ; 
but that the number of times we are to pray is one of 
the mysteries that God has not explained j having 
seen, too, that when we pray we may not obtain the 
specific thing we ask, but that we are absolutely certain 
of obtaining an equivalent, nay, more than a compen- 
satory equivalent, exceeding abundantly above all that 
we can ask or think ; let us now notice for what things 
this grace, vouchsafed to a Christian in answer to 
prayer, is sufficient. The Antinomian would almost 
read the text, " My grace is a substitute for you ;" such 
however is not the reading j it is, '* My grace is sufficient 
for you." If man were a dead, dumb machine, grace 
would impel him as steam impels the locomotive ; but 
as man is a being of thought, of reflection, of respon- 
sibility, of conscience, of heart, God inspires his 
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thonghts, invigorates hia actions, works within him, 
makes his grace not a substitute for acting, but the 
inspiration, the vitality, and the force of all his acting. 
He who says that he needs no grace, and that he can 
cleiave his way to heaven, is no Christian ; and he who says 
he has so much grace that he need not trouble himself 
about those vulgar things, doing justly, loving mercy, 
and walking humbly with his God, is just as little a 
Christian. The true Christian understands how to 
reconcile and explain away the paradox that grace must 
do all, as if man could do nothing ; and yet man must 
believe, hope, love, fear, live, walk, as if all depended 
upon himself. In other words, it is explained in a 
parallel passage, " God works within us to will and to 
do of his good pleasure.*' Christianity is not God 
doing man's work, but God inspiring man to do the 
work that is chalked out for him. Christianity is not 
€rod finishing man's race, but it is God setting man on 
the race-course, and enabling him to run patiently the 
race set before him, till he reach the prize. God 
changes the heart, illuminates the mind, passes con- 
viction into conversion, and conversion into sculpture 
in the conduct ; and when grace has achieved its greatest 
triumphs upon earth, it ascends, and is resolved into 
glory ; that glory which shall be ascribed unto Gk)d for 
his grace through everlasting ages. 

Now this grace, in the next place, is said to be suffi- 
cient for us. For what things is it sufficient 1 First, 
there are times that must happen to all, — times of 
painful and protracted sickness. What is so hard to be 
borne 1 Wearisome days, and wearisome nights j when, 
in the language of Job, one wishes that it were mom ; 
and when the morning comes, wishes it were only 
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the evening. In such times, who does not pray, when 
the whole head is sick, and the whole heart is faint, ''If 
it be thy will, let me not drink this cup 1 " But when 
the Great Physician, who knows the prescription that 
meets the patient's case, hears the cry ascending from 
the sick-bed, he does not take him from it, or remove 
the disease, but he enriches the heart with a grace 
that blossoms into patience and meekness, that bears 
all the fruits of a gentle, a kind, a submissive spirit ; 
and we learn under that grace that the sick chamber 
becomes a sacred oratory ; the most poignant suflFering 
•an angel of loving-kindness, and the cup that your 
Father hath given you to drink, you not only take 
gladly, but it tastes sweetly, because a Father's love has 
mingled it, and a Father's hand has given it you to 
drink. 

You will find this grace sufficient for you in the hour 
that comes to all — ^a dying hour. Mark here, again, how 
redemption comes in. When God introduced a Saviour, 
he might have extinguished pain, banished sickness, 
made the fact of death an impossibility. And if we had 
been asked to suggest what would have been the most 
complete counteractive of the effects of the Fall, our 
solution would have been the end of all ills, and sorrows, 
and pains, and sickness, and bereavement, and death. 
This, would have been man's way; but it is not God's 
way. God's process is to take the trophies of Satan 
which he gathered from the Fall, and to make these the 
lustrous monuments of redeeming love ; to take the very 
ills that sin has introduced, and out of those ills to 
evoke more transcendent and lasting good. Hence, in 
the case of a Christian, he does not take away from him 
the fact of dying ; but he sends a messenger without 
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a sting ; he opens to him a grave illuminated by the 
splendours of his own transition through it ; he shows 
the dying Christian that death is transference, that his 
future is an imperishable inheritance j that his last 
breath makes him free of the uniyerse, and that his first 
entrance into the valley of the shadow of death is scarcely 
accomplished, when his emergence from it into ever- 
lasting glory begins. And thus the Christian is enabled 
not to ignore the fact of death, for he is not delivered 
from the occurrence of death, but he is enabled to meet 
death, and in the language of triumphant defiance to 
say, " Death, where is thy sting 1 O Grave, where is 
thy victory ? Thanks be to God, who giveth us the 
victory through Jesus Christ our Lord." The thorn 
remains in the flesh ; grace is given that enables him 
to bear it. Death overtakes the Christian as a fact ; 
grace is given sufficient to enable him to triumph over 
it Again, in those deaths that are martyrdoms, grace 
has been seen and felt very often sufficient. Never 
has grace been seen so sufficient as when trials have 
been most bitter. The martyr's death has shone 
with a supernatural glory; and he has attested in 
his dying moments, by a grace sufficient for these, 
what he proclaimed in his living hours, that religion 
is not a name, a theoiy, a dogma, a creed ; but 
a life, a power, peace below, and happiness beyond 
the world, where grace is lost in glory. You have 
often heard persons say, '' I wonder if my Christianity 
be so real that I could die for it 1 " Martyr times occur 
not now, at least in the peculiar form in which they 
once were. But in asking that question, you ask per- 
haps what is wrong. The promise of God is not that 
he will give you grace to-day sufficient for to-morrow ; 
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but he \vill give you grace each day sufficient for the 
cares and the trials you have each day to pass through. 
When martyr times come, God will give a martyr's 
strength, and a martyr's sufficient grace. In the mean- 
time let us seek grace sufficient for faithfulness now, 
and we shall have grace sufficient for what may await 
us in times that are yet to come. 

This grace promised by our blessed Lord is sufficient 
for the Christian in all the warfare through which he is 
to pass in order to reach his everlasting home. We 
need not be told it, we feel this life is a warfare, — not 
the vulgar thing that men call war, but that sublime, 
awful, and perilous enterprise that God has baptized 
so, when he says, '^ We war against principalities, and 
powers, and spiritual wickedness in high places.'* And 
when we know that all the hosts of hell are opposed to 
every believer ; that there are hostile elements within 
us in league with hostile and aggressive forces without ; 
when we look at the depth of our own peril — when we 
survey the slipperiness of our position — when we re- 
member how much there is in the world to seduce from 
the paths of rectitude — how much to tempt to be 
dishonest in order to have success — ^how much to 
tempt to do what is crooked in order that we may 
avert what is painful — ^who does not feel that it is not 
in man that walketh to direct his steps ; and that if 
this text were not a reality, a reality always and every- 
where available, — the strongest would feel weak, and the 
most confident would instantly falL But when we 
recollect that our warfare is carried on under the eye 
of the Great Captain, that we do not go to war at our 
own charges, — when we remember that when we oppose 
the greatest peril we have grace sufficient if we ask for 
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it, oh, how great is that man's crime who knows where 
the strength is that can sustain him, but ,who has 
either the pride, or the scepticism, or the thoughtless- 
ness not to be at the trouble to ask I If .he perish, it 
is because he will not ask, and not because God did not 
offer grace sufficient for him. 

This grace'will be found sufficient for us, where after 
all it is most required, though perhaps least of aU 
valued, — in the ordinary occurrences, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities of every day. It is much more difficult 
to live divinely in the little walks and ways of daily 
life, than it is to die splendidly on a great and solemn 
occasion. A great crisis awakens a feeling strong and 
able to grapple with all its difficulties ; but to be able 
in the common walks of every day, in the duties and 
responsibilities of life*s lowliest situations, to walk with 
the constant sense, " Thou, God, seest me ; " to live, 
giving utterance to the ceaseless cry, " Lord, let thy 
grace be sufficient for me/' is far more difficult 
than most people imagine. A great crisis braces for 
a great triumph ; but in little things, in ordinary and 
commonplace things, we, as it were, abandon ourselves 
to the impulses and incidents of the moment, and for- 
get that it needs grace to sell the cheapest article across 
the counter, just as it needs grace to die a martyr 
in the flames, and so glorify God there. We should 
never forget that as drops make up the ocean, and 
rays make up sunshine, so it is the aggregate of little 
things that makes up the sum of human life. Some 
one said, as a miser would say, '^ Take care of the 
pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves." 
I may translate the aphorism into a nobler use, and 
apply it to a grander mission ; " Take care how you 
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fulfil life's little obligations, and the grandest obliga- 
tions will take care of themselves ; " that is to say, see 
that you do the least thing as a Christian should, and 
then you will do the greatest things as a Christian 
would. The same natural light that tints the blossom, 
glorifies also the magnificent oak ; the same grace that 
enables martyrs to die, enables Mary to listen patiently, 
Martha to be troubled about higher than many things, 
and all of us so to live in life's little ways, that when 
the sum of all is taken, it shall be seen that we have 
had grace sufficient for us. 

This grace will be sufficient for us in those secret 
trials, those poignant griefe, which none but the heart 
in which they are is able either to appreciate or to ex- 
press. Every one knows what is the plague of his own 
heart ; no balm in Gilead, no physician that you know, 
can minister to it. It is a remarkable thing that the 
griefs of the human heart, like the human heart itself, 
are often inscrutable to any save to him that made 
it But what a blessed thought, the want that no 
human plaster can overlay, the sorrow that no balm 
can mitigate or remove, the Great Physician sees just 
as perfectly as if you were the only weeper, and that 
sorrow the only grief in the whole universe ; and he 
offers to you, for asking, grace sufficient for you. 
Are any looking into the future with fears and fore- 
bodings, as we are all very apt to do, and wondering 
how we shall escape this, and how we shall get over 
that, and how we shall overcome here, and how it will 
be possible to exist there 1 The answer is, As your 4ay 
is, your strength will be ; the answer is. My grace is 
given to-day for the duties of to-day ; and when to- 
morrow comes, my grace will be as sufficient for 
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to-morrow as it is sufficient for to-day. But if you 
cast the net of your imagination into the unsounded 
depths of the future^ and drag all the troubles of 
to-morrow to the shores of to-day, then you assume a 
double day*s load, with only one day's grace to bear it. 
But if you will wait till to-morrow's sun shall waken 
into life to-morrow's trials, and if you ask for to-mor< 
row grace as soon as it dawns, you will find what Paul 
felt, and what no Christian upon earth ever missed, 
" My grace is sufficient for you." 

Do I address any who are in doubts about the word 
of God ; who fear lest Christianity may not be true ; 
who have come to the awful conclusion that this world 
has no maker, its motion no mission, its end no bene- 
ficent design t Are there any who have made up their 
minds to the awful conclusion that this world of ours 
merely furnishes a workshop for the living, and a grave 
for the dead, and nothing more ? If there be such, 
how deeply I pity you ; how melancholy you must be, 
how sorrowful must be your experience. If such be 
your conviction I know you will never tell it to any 
one rejoicingly, that is impossible ; whenever you are 
constrained to own it, it will be with tears, and grie^ 
and sorrow so bitter, so poignant that you will scarcely 
.dare to express it. But if you should be wrong, what 
a terrible error ! If we be right, what an awful state 
is yours ! Now what do you want 1 You do not want 
more light, for there is light enough to convince and 
convict the most sceptical ; you do not want more evi- 
dence, for a tithe of the evidence that makes a jury 
unanimous in finding a prisoner guilty, would make 
you, and must make you, if you had not prejudice and 
passion to divert it, conclude that this book is the Book 
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of God. But what you need is grace sufficient for jou. 
And I venture to assert that if any one in this assembly 
who doubts the truth of that book, will just set 
to investigate its claims with the same honesty with 
which a botanist investigates a flower^ a chemist detects 
a poison, a geologist analyses a mineral, — ^and while 
he works as if the whole result was to crown his inves- 
tigation, will also pray, *' O Thou who hsfit promised 
to lead thy children into all the truth, make thy 
grace sufficient for me;" such an inquirer will never 
come to the conclusion that this world is an orphan 
world, that God has left it, that it is merely a place of 
labour for the living, and a place of burial for the 
dead. 

Let our prayer be, when we lift up oiu* hearts to 
God, not for excess of grace, but for sufficiency of grace. 
We pray daily, *' Give us this day our daily bread;" 
we do not ask bread for to-morrow, but only for to-day. 
So we are to ask grace simply sufficient for us, and 
nothing more. Behold here what encouragement to 
pray; God the giver, we the petitioners. Never look 
upon God as always exacting duties; cease to look 
upon him as the exacter, and try to view him as always 
giving blessings; and the result will be that your filial 
spirit, approaching a Father, will ask grace sufficient 
for you, and be satisfied that you shall obtain it 

What ground of peace has every Christian 1 Not 
a thorn in thy pillow without its meaning, not a 
bitter drop in thy cup, without its mission ; not 
a pang in thy heart, not an ache in thy head, that 
God does not see ; not a trouble through which you 
are passing that is not working out for you a far 
more exceeding, even an eternal weight of glory. 
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Your troables will not be so light, so few, so short 
as poor flesh and blood would like them ; but then 
they will not be so heavy, so many, so long as Satan 
would make them ; they will be meted out by infinite 
wisdom, tempered by inexhaustible love, and so guided 
and so governed by the ceaseless presence of our 
Father, that all of them together shall work for 
good to them that love God, to them that are called 
according to his purpose. The day comes when grace 
suficient for you shall evolve in joy imspeakable and 
full of glory. Christianity begins in sovereignty in 
heaven ; descends to earth like an inverted rainbow, 
transforming by its grace all it touches; it ascends 
to heaven again, and is lost in unspeakable and ever- 
lasting glory. 

Let me ask, have you any interest in these things ? 
Are any of you constrained to say that what I have 
been speaking is all mystery? Take care lest it be 
that you have never thought as man should think, or 
felt as man should feel, or anticipated as man should 
anticipate, the things of God, of Christ, the soul, a 
judgment-seat. Let me ask you if grace has given you 
a new heart? if grace has revolutionized your in- 
stinctive appetites, passions, and desires? if you have 
ever felt, or ever entertained the question in all its 
grandeur and magnificence, What shall it profit me 
if I gain all the honour, all the riches of the world, 
but lose what never can have a compensation, what 
never can Jiave a restoration — my own precious soul ? 
If you are not satisfied of the truth, of the import- 
ance, of the instant importance, of determining where 
you are, and what you are, and whither you are going, 
set about the inquiry. The sceptic will be condemned. 
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not for his scepticism, but because he would not 
inquire ; the infidel will be condemned, not for his 
infidelity, but because he devoted more time to earn 
a sovereign than he ever demoted to ascertain whether 
his soul would be saved or lost. Search the Scriptures ; 
and as you search, and ponder, and reflect, oh ! pray, 
'' Blessed Jesus, thou who didst pity Paul, make thy 
grace sufficient for me too, that like him, life's bitterest 
ills may feel light, and not worthy to be compared with 
the grace that is to be revealed.** 



CHAPTER XIII. 



CLOSB OF THE BFISTLE — SELF-EKAHINATION — ELECTION — BEITE- 

DIOTION — TRINITY. 



I NEED scarcely remind the reader that the great part 
of the epistle^ the lafit chapter of which is now before 
us, is in some degree a personal controversy on the part 
of Paul with those who had misapprehended the nature 
of his teaching, and had admitted into the Christian 
Church teachers and preachers of a very opposite cha- 
racter, and holding very different views from those 
inculcated by the inspired apostle. This chapter closes 
the whole of this remarkable controversy; a controversy 
on his part carried on with great feithfulness, with un- 
compromising plainness; but, at the same time, in a 
spirit of love, of affection, and of sympathy, that show 
there may be great differences, and yet there may be 
no exasperation of spirit ; there may be faithful rebuke, 
and yet there may be no deficiency of affection ; on the 
contrary, that the faithfulness of the rebuke of error 
shaU be in the ratio of the affection that you feel to 
him who is the unhappy victim of that error. He tells 
them, "This is the third time I am coming to you; 
and every word, if yon are disposed to doubt it, must 
be established in the hearing and presence of" — what the 
law of the Jews required — "two or three witnesses." And 
he tells them candidly, " If I come to you, you must 
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not expect I shall speak to you peace ; that wotQd not 
be the duty of a faithful teacher. There are great 
errors among you ; there is great sinfulness of temper ; 
your conduct is most inconsistent with your profession, 
and therefore, if I come into the midst of you, you must 
expect that I shall speak with all the &ithfulness, the 
uncompromising faithfulness, that becomes an inspired 
apostle of the Lord Jesus Christ." 

He tells them that Christ spoke in him ; and that 
though Christ was crucified through what seemed 
weakness, as if he could not overcome his enemies, yet 
they will admit that he now liveth armed with the 
power, and the authority, and the jurisdiction of God. 

He then says to them, '^ Examine yourselves." What 
an important prescription is this 1 Is it not one that 
we very often neglect? What is the geographical 
position that is least known to each of us ) Not India, 
not Africa, not America, but our own individual hearts. 
He is the best geographer who knows best the geo- 
graphy of his own heart And hence an ancient philo- 
sopher said, '^ The very essence of practical wisdom is. 
Know thyself" And you ask, What is meant by 
knowing one's self 1 It is this. What is my peculiar 
temperament, so that I may guard against its excess ? 
What is my besetting temptation, so that I may be 
ever on the watch ) Where is my weakness, that I 
may seek to have strength made perfect in it ? Whero 
is my strength, that I may not glory in it, but givo 
God the praise of it % Each individual has what I may 
call a polarity, that is, a tendency in one direction ; 
a tendency that, unchecked, unresisted, unrepressed, 
may issue in everlasting ruin. Is it not then of im- 
portance to know just what I need 9 to know precisely 
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the point that ought to be sustaiiied, the trait in my 
character that ought to be repressed, the tendency in 
my nature that ought to be arrested, or extinguished. 
" £xamine yourselves." 

And in the next place, how Protestant is that 
advice ! It is not, " Let a priest do it for you ;" but, 
" Examine yourselves." But as every one must have a 
standard, how are we to examine ourselves ? If I wish 
to ascertain whether a wall is peipendicular or not, I 
must have a plumb-line by which to do so. If I wish to 
know whether a metal submitted to me is gold, or has 
alloy in it ; and if it have alloy, what is the amount of 
alloy, whether it be ten, twelve, fifteen, eighteen, or 
even twenty-two carats fine, I must have something by 
which to test and to try it. Now our standard is God's 
word ; the perfect model is Christ Jesus. Try your- 
selves by Christ ; read his story when he was maligned, 
study his conduct when he was oppressed, read his hfe 
as it is so beautifully related in the Gospels; and when 
you have read that perfect character, a character that 
has, like a beautiful picture, been hung up in the sky 
for eighteen centuries ; while men that hated it have 
explored it, and have detected no flaw ; men that loved 
it have studied it, and have found only food for their 
admiration, their adoration, and their praise ; compare 
what we are with what he is, and the difference is the 
amount of alloy that is in each individual life. Or test 
it by his holy law ; read Matthew v. ; do not read it as 
a story about others, but as a lesson relating to, and 
deeply concerning ourselves ; and when you do so, 
"examine yom-selves by it whether you be in the faith, 
and the faith in you ; prove your own selves ; know ye 
not that Christ is in you, except ye be reprobates ? " 
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The word "reprobate" is used sometimes in a very 
loose sense. I have heard men make the assertion that 
some are chosen to everlasting life ; and that being so, 
their true course is to try to ascertain, by some myste- 
rious scrutiny without, or some intelligible whisper 
within, that their names are in the Lamb's book of life, 
and then they may live, not as the Gospel prescribes, 
but as. their own passions may dictate or declare. I 
have heard others say that some are so truly reprobated 
to everlasting condemnation, that they may pray as they 
like, read as they please, feel, grieve, trust as they can, 
yet that they are under an irresistible load, that must 
crush them to eternal ruin, and that there is no help for 
them. Now I do not believe the utter caricature of 
election which is given in the first; I cannot believe the 
monstrous dogma that is asserted in the second. Surely, 
surely election is truth ; sovereignty, sovereign election, 
election to everlasting life before we were bom, election 
before the world itself was made ; but in every text in 
the Bible, in which election is alluded to, it is election 
to everlasting life, through sanctification of the Spirit, 
by belief of the truth ; never, you observe, a fact that 
we are to explore heaven to ascertain, but a precious 
truth that we are to rise up to through conscious belief 
of the truth, by growth in sanctification of the Spirit ; 
and when we discover that we have chosen God to be 
our God with all our heart, and all our strength, and 
all our soul, then the beautiful corollary follows, that 
he has chosen us through sanctification of the Spirit, 
and belief of the truth imto everlasting life. 

When some say that they are bom under a decree 
of reprobation imto everlasting ruin, I ask them, where 
is that text ; where is the evidence of such a doctrine ? 

G02 
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I cannot discover it; I can see in God election to 
what is good ; I can only see in sin that which impels 
and drives to what is evil The onlj text that I 
have ever heard quoted for this, is that where the 
apostle speaks of vessels of mercy prepared to ever- 
lasting life, and vessels of wrath fitted to destruction. 
He says, ''What if God, willing to show his wrath, 
and to make his power known, endured with much 
long-suffering the vessels of wrath fitted to destruc- 
tion ; and that he might make known the riches 
of his glory on the vessels of mercy, which he had 
afore prepared unto glory." But this does not prove 
reprobation, the language is exquisitely contrasting and 
discriminating. For what does he say f " Yessels of 
wrath fitted to destruction." But when he speaks of 
the vessels of mercy, does he say vessels of mercy fitted 
unto glory ? No ; he says, " Vessels of wrath fitted to 
destruction ; but vessels of mercy which God himself 
hath aforetime prepared unto glory." You observe 
then, that the vessels of wrath are fitted by them- 
selves, by their sins, by their unbelief to destruction ; 
but when he speaks of vessels of mercy he says, fitted 
by himself unto everlasting glory. Here you have the 
sovereignty of electing love; but you have not one 
atom of sanction for the idea that anyone is so doomed 
to everlasting destruction that he cannot help it if he 
would. I believe that man, with all his power, cannot 
save himself ; there is the necessity of electing love ; 
but such is the awful nature of man's power that he 
can damn himself. I say man has no power to save 
himself — ^that is wholly by grace ; but he has the awfid 
prerogative of being able to destroy himself. Hence, 
the statement, " Oh Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself; 
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but in me is thy help." But then to allege that this 
word '' reprobates " here employed means persons that 
are inevitably doomed to ruin, is to misunderstand the 
meaning of the word. The Greek word is aSoKifwi, a 
word applied to metals ; a very common interpretation 
of it, and I think not an unjust one, is, *' Know ye not 
that Jesus Christ 1b in you,J except ye be a3ojct/ioi;" 
persons without discrimination, and unable to dis- 
tinguish that Christ in you ; or, taking the strongest 
sense of the word, that Christ is in you, except ye be 
persons disapproved. But in whatever sense you take 
it, it cannot mean reprobate in the Antinomian sense of 
that word. " But I trust," says the apostle, " that ye 
shall know that we are not aSoici/xoi, persons without 
discrimination, unable to judge this. Now I pray to 
God that ye do no evil; not that we should appear 
approved," that is just the correlative to reprobate. 
And then he says, *' For we can do nothing against the 
truth, but for the truth." 

Then he gives them a beautiful prescription ; he asks 
them to express towards each other all the bless- 
ings of Christian courtesy. And then he concludes 
with the apostolic benediction, " The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion 
of the Holy Ghost, be with you alL Amen." Is not 
this indirectly a proof of the Trinity ? Observe here 
if God be a person, Jesus Christ is a person, and 
the Holy Ghost is a person. Would it be consistent 
with the common sense that the apostle shows in all 
his writings if he were to say, " The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, a person, the love of God the Father, 
a person, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, a 
figure of speech, be with you all ? " That would be in- 
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consistent, it would be nonsense ; it would not be in 
keeping with the ordinary forms of human speech or of 
human thought. And therefore we argue that if Christ 
be a person, if the Father be a person, the Holy Spirit 
must be a person also. It is also important to notice 
that he b^ns with our Lord Jesus. But if Christ were 
a human being, would he give the precedence to a 
human being, and the second place to a divine one ? 
He would have begun, " The love of God, the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ." And therefore the very fact 
that he begins with "the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,'' is evidence that he regarded him not only as a 
person, but that he gave him the dignity which is his 
due of a divine person. This formula is only in har- 
mony with the baptismal one ; for instance, " Go and 
teach all nations, baptizing in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost" There you 
have the same thing, '^ in the name of the Father," 
n person, and a divine person ; " of the Son," a person, 
and a divine person ; '* of the Holy Ghost," a person, 
and a divine person also. It is in the '^ name " not 
names, in the singular not plural number, the name of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; one name, three distinct 
personalities. And if we be baptized in that name, 
if we be blessed in that name, who can doubt that 
the Holy Spirit is God, and that Christ is God 1 If you 
should say. But does not that prove Tritheism ; that is, 
three Gods 1 I answer, no ; it proves no such thing. If 
you say. Then how can there be three persons, and yet 
one God? I answer, I cannot tell you ; but it is a fact. 
If I am to make my judgment the measuring standard 
of all revelation, then I am assuming that a finite 
creature is able to comprehend, discriminate, and 
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adjust, the disclosures of an Infinite Being. It is of no 
use in the Deist, who believes in a God, to quarrel with 
the Trinitarian, who believes in a Trinity, on the ground 
that the latter cannot comprehend what he believes. 
Let me ask the Deist, you believe in a God, you believe 
that that God is eternal in his existence. Well, let me 
ask you now, what do you understand of eternity? 
What do you understand of length of years that has no 
beginning, length of years that has no end 1 You just 
know as much about it as I know about the mystery 
of the Trinity, that is, nothing at all. What do you 
understand of the doctrine of omnipresence, a being 
here, there, in the remotest star, in the minutest mole- 
cule of matter, at one and the same moment 1 What 
do you comprehend of that ? Nothing ; as much as I 
comprehend of the Trinity. All that I can see in this 
book is that the Father is God, that the Son is God, 
that the Holy Spirit is God ; and yet I must say what 
the Jew says in his synagogue every day, Jehovah 
Elolum Jehovah aehad, "The Lord our God he 
only is one God." This book is a revelation for me 
to receive, not always a discussion of the difficulties of 
my receiving. If this book be not simply a revelation 
of what I am, which I can comprehend, but if it be 
also a revelation of what God is, what must I expect 1 
That the portmit of an Infinite Being must have 
heights and depths, and lights and shadows in it that 
a finite being cannot grasp. Unless you can show to 
me that a child's hand can hold the ocean, or that my 
eyelids can comprehend the whole compass of the 
heavens, you cannot show me that my finite mind can 
grasp within its limits portraits of an infinite and in- 
comprehensible and an unsearchable God. But, blessed 
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thought, though we oannot comprehend the mystery of 
the Trinity, we can taste the sweetness, we can rest 
upon the predoosness of it, and we can hope for that 
blessed day when the veil shall be rent, when the glasB 
shall be broken ; when we shall see God as he ia, and 
praise him as we ought. 



CHAPTER XIII. 11. 



APOSTOLIO FRESOBIFTIONS. ' 



" Bb perfect, be of good comfort, be of one mind, live 
in peace ; and the God of love and peace shall be with 
you." 

Doctrines are the branches, practical precepts are 
the fruits. We need to be taught pure doctrines, but 
no less so holy practices. We need to have pressed upon 
us the duty, the necessity, and glory of bringing forth 
those fragrant fruits which commend the Gospel to all 
that witness its influence on our lives, and thus show 
that the doctrines of grace are in every instance accord- 
ing to godliness. There are here before us precious 
precepts and most instructive prescriptions ; whilst we 
try in simplicity to explain and to enforce them, may 
the Holy Spirit, by his mighty power, sculpture its 
every lineament upon our hearts, and enable us to be 
perfect, to be of one mind, to live in peace, and fulfil 
his own gracious promise, " The God of peace and love 
shall be with you." 

Let us then first of all look at the prescription with 
which this begins, " Be perfect ;" what does this imply ? 
Perfect in each individual grace in the sense of its 
purity, perfect in every grace in the sense of develop- 
ing its highest intensity, perfect in all the graces by 
exhibiting each in its place, and all in their complete- 
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ness in our daily practical life. First of all^ let us 
contemplate perfection in every grace by excluding 
from that grace the counteractive alloy that is apt to 
be mingled with it. Need we remind you there is no 
such thing as perfection upon earth, and yet there is no 
Christianity where it is not felt a duty to strive after 
perfection ? The infinite perfection is in the infinite 
distance, it is true ; but a Christian's life is an endless 
approximation towards it. "But we never can be 
perfect in this world ; why then strive after it 1 " 
Would it not be equally true, and therefore an equally 
appropriate objection, If Christ be the perfect model, 
why imitate him 1 We can never attain to his perfect 
character ; nevertheless, the constant command is, " Be 
ye followers of Christ ;" " He hath left us an example." 
It is our duty to strive after the perfect; we shall 
attain by prayer and painstaking vastly more than we 
have reached in the past ; and it will be time enough 
when we have done our utmost, inspired by the Spirit 
of God, to lament that we have not attained to that 
great perfection which is to be fully realized and 
perfectly embodied only in the realms of glory. 

Now there is not a grace in the Christian character 
that has not its alloy, and the more beautiful the grace 
the more liable it is to injury. The wasp seizes not on 
the unripe fruit, but on the ripest, the most fragrant, 
the most beautiful. Sin, Satan, corruption, ever watch 
to seize on those graces in the Christian character which 
are loveliest. For instance, let us exhibit all the faith- 
fulness of Paul in his preaching, while we exclude fix)m 
the faithfulness the alloy of rudeness for which it is fre- 
quently mistaken. Let us exhibit in all its clearness 
the decision of the Christian character, and yet exclude 
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from it all the dogmatism which very often defaces and 
defiles it. Let us show in our whole tone of character 
and temperament of heart the solemnity that a candi- 
date for glory should show, without the gloom that 
makes men confound solemnity with sadness, and 
think that you cannot be solemn unless you be 
sepulchral : also let us labour to display all the cheer- 
fulness of a Christian, and yet detach from it the 
levity that a man of the world would indulge in. Let 
us show that faith which is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen, but avoid 
the credulity that accepts fables for facts, and the tradi- 
tions of the priest for the truths and the inspiration of 
God. Let us cherish the hope which' never maketh 
ashamed, and yet avoid that vain and baseless expect- 
ancy which the world confounds with it. We may be 
enthusiastic in our attachment to divine truth, and in 
promoting a divine cause; and yet we need not be 
fanatical. We may be liberal in our opinions, and yet 
not latitudinarian. Thus we show every grace in its 
highest purity, and yet watch against the alloy that 
detracts from its value, defiles and defaces it, and casts 
a stumbling block in the way of a world that always 
waits to misconstrue, carp, and cavil at what it sees. 
Thus we have shown how each grace may be exhibited, 
or at least ought to be exhibited ; while we guard 
against the defect, the alloy, that lessens its worth and 
deems its lustre second place, we are to be perfect in 
every grace in the sense of cultivating or exercising 
that grace in its highest degree; not only are we to 
seek to be perfect in the purity of the grace, but also 
in the intensity of its development. To have faith 
that removes mountains; a faith that never vacillates. 
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neyer suspects, or doubts — ^how difficult the idea, how 
dutiful the obligation ! To have a hope that fixes its 
eye upon the bright things of the future, rises to their 
leyel with the steady beat of its unMtering and un- 
wearied wing; a hope so dazzled by the splendours of 
the future that it has no time to look down and play 
with the trifles of a passing hour; a hope that, like the 
eagle, touches the earth only that it may rest for a 
little; then unfolds its wing, and with its keen eye 
fixed upon the meridian sun, ever soars upwards and 
onwards to realms of brighter day; to have a joy that 
rejoices in tribulation ; a joy such as our Saviour had; 
to exhibit a love that casteth out fear; " Perfect love 
casteth out fear;" and a peace that can look to the 
judgment throne, and yet not be disturbed — ^this is 
religion. 

Thus the Christian will strive to have each grace 
perfect in its nature, or at least as far as may be, and 
each developed in its highest intensity and greatest 
force ; thus ever thirsting to be perfect, as our Father 
in heaven is perfect. The earnest Christian will also 
strive to have all the graces perfect in number. It was 
not the monopoly of the Pharisee, or the peculiarity of 
the Scribe, to make one grace do duty for all the rest. 
It is still too often the case that one who thinks he 
excels in one moral excellence feels that the distinguish- 
ing excellence ought to be a sort of atonement or a sort 
of compensation for his great want or disregard of other 
virtues. If we are to be perfect, the apostle shows 
that we must '' give all diligence to add to our faith 
virtue; and to virtue knowledge; and to knowledge 
temperance; and to temperance patience; and to 
patience godliness; and to godliness brotherly kind- 
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ness ; and to brotherly kindness charity." If you are 
strictly honest, that is right ; but if you make your 
honesty an apology for a bad temper, this is wrong. 
Tou are most just in your dealings, but if you make 
your justice in your commercial dealings an excuse for 
intemperance in eating and drinking, that is anything 
but being perfect. You are not to make the virtue 
that you are most advanced in, an atonement for the 
sin' that you are most inclined to; you are to put on 
every grace, you are to cultivate every virtue ; you are 
to grow in grace, you are to pursue whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are honest and of good 
report. 

Thus, then, be perfect in as far as having every 
grace in its purity ; be perfect in as &r as you develop 
every grace in its utmost intensity; be perfect in 
adding one grace to another, till, like a coronal of 
diamonds around your brow, they reflect the bright 
lights of heaven ; and men, seeing your good works, 
glorify your Father which is in heaven. 

Is there not precedent in this world for this 1 What 
is our experience 1 If a man resolves to be a physician, 
if he be worth anything, does he not try to be the very 
best in the district) If a man determines to be a 
lawyer, will he not endeavour to be the very ablest in 
the country ? Nay, if a man is compelled to adopt the 
lowly profession of a sweeper of a crossing, he ought to 
be^ as old Mr. Howels used to say, " the very best in 
the parish." Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing thoroughly and welL Take the case of a musician ; 
what toil, what pains, what patience, what drudgery, 
what perseverance, what expense, in order that from 
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the dead instmiiient he may draw forth all living sweet 
and harmonious sound& The painter labours early and 
late in order to exoeL When one of old was asked, 
** Why do you spend so much time in painting f " his 
answer was, " I paint for eternity ; I wish men through 
endless ages to admire the canvas that I have made 
alive with the embodiments of genius.*' If the 
musician for an earthly name, if the painter for a 
perishable glory, should not we, candidates for heaven, 
here to personate, embody, and commend the Saviour 
of sinners, put forth every effort, seize on every element, 
avail ourselves of every opportunity of prayer, that we 
too candidates for eternity, painters for immortality, 
the destined ministers in the choirs of the sky, should 
be what the apostle bids us be — perfect in every grace, 
perfect in their number, perfect in the development of 
each in its highest and greatest intensity? 

Having thus examined the prescription of the apostle 
addressed to his Corinthian converts, " Be perfect," let 
us pass on to the next prescription, " Be of good com- 
fort." The one very much depends upon the other. 
Our attainment in holiness is very much the measure 
of our attainment in happiness. *' Be of good comfort" 
And why? There is no merit in despondency ; there 
is no Christianity in despair. He that draws no com- 
fort from the march of events, firom the dispensatious 
of the world, &om the inspirations of his Bible, wants 
the discriminating eye, the sanctified heart, the correct 
judgment. " Be of good comfort," therefore, says the 
apostle, " even in tribulation ; knowing that tribulation 
worketh experience, experience patience, and patience 
hope, and hope maketh not ashamed." When we are 
in aMction, it is our tendency to despond. Why 
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should it be so? If chance governed the world, then 
the falling of a leaf might well drive me to despair. 
But when I know that our Father sits at the helm, 
gives every wind its direction and every wave its 
mission ; and that not a hair can fall from my head, not 
a sparrow from the sky without his cognizance, per- 
mission and control ; then, though tribulation overtake 
me, and afflictions descend in showers upon my head, I 
shall be of good comfort, because I know they will not 
be so long, so heavy, so severe, and so many as the 
devil would make them ; and they will not be so short, 
so few, and so light as I would like them; but they 
will just be what will work out my greatest happiness, 
and evolve God's richest glory. I shall be of good 
comfort in the midst of great and painful losses, know- 
ing that though no affliction for the present seemeth 
joyous, yet afterwards it worketh out the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness to them that are exercised 
thereby. 

There are two reasons why I should be of good com- 
fort in losses. First, God can comfort in the loss by 
showing that it is the vestibule of an everlasting gain ; 
or, secondly, he can comfort in the bitterest loss by 
giving a compensatory blessing that makes that loss 
comparatively unfelt. Paul felt a poignant thorn in 
the flesh, which he prayed to be rid of. God would 
not comfort him by ridding him of the thorn ; but he 
comforted him by giving him a compensation while he 
endured it, " My gi'ace is sufficient for thee." Be then 
of good comfort, thy sins be forgiven thee ; be of good 
comfort, for whatever you ask, God has promised to 
bestow. Be of good comfort ; God is for us, and who 
can be against us) be of good comfort, there is no con- 
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demnation to them that are in Christ Jesus. Be of 
good comfort; for '^a mother may foi^get the infant 
that she bore, but I will not foiget thee ; I have en- 
graven thee upon the palms of my hands.*' ^' Nothing 
shall separate us from the love of God; neither life nor 
death, nor principalities nor powers, nor height nor 
depth, nor any other creature." Be therefore of good 
comfort. 

The third prescription given in this passage, and a 
very important, and a very precious one it is, also, is, 
" Be of one mind." The Greek word shows us that 
this oneness of mind is less perfect agreement of intel- 
lect, and more perfect harmony of affectionate hearts. 
In other words, it is less a prescription for unity of 
conviction, and more a prescription for concord and 
harmony of heart. And when we know how much our 
feelings have to do with our &ith, and our heart with 
our intellect, we shall feel that a pure heart is a higher 
step to perfect unity of conviction than more light 
thrown into the mind, or more arguments used in our 
hearing. The prescription of the apostle, in other 
words, is, " Even where intellectually you are forced to 
differ upon matters of doctrinal detail, let not any 
difference of inteUect rend affectionate hearts from 
mutually loving each other." Let not, in other words, 
the difference that you cannot but entertain in the 
head cast a cold and freezing shadow upon the heart 
Rather agree in all essential things to have unity; in 
all circumstantial and non-essential things to give 
liberty; but in all things, essential and non-essential, 
to exhibit Christian and enduring charity. In other 
words, the apostle^s prescription is, that if you cannot 
agree on all things, agree to differ on some things. 
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Let us not fozget that ^' Be of one mind*' does not 
mean, be precisely of the same conviction. Men cannot 
be of one mind in all things, any more than they can 
be of one height of stature. The German emperor, 
who found that he oould not make two watches 
go perfectly together, drew the very just inference 
from this, that he could not expect to get two minds, 
or two of his subjects, to agree perfectly with each other. 
I do not believe that uniformity, which is the grand 
attainment of Home, is at all a grace, or ever will be 
the attainment of the Gospel of Christ. I do not find 
uniformity anywhere, but I do find unity everywhere. 
Crod might have made all the. stars of the sky equally 
resplendent, beautiful, and of the same size ; but one 
star difereth from another star in glory. So is it with 
the resurrection of the just. God might have made 
every flow^ a rose, its fragrance and its loveliness 
giving it the precedence; but he has not done so; one 
flower is as different from another flower as possibly 
can be. Yet all the stars in the firmament above are 
under the great common law of gravitation; all the 
flowers on the earth below are the developments of the 
same principle of vegetable life ; there is unity in their 
essential nature, with no uniformity, but infinite variety 
in their development. God might have made each 
human fsuoe so perfectly the fac simile of another that 
all &ces would look as if they had all been cast in 
the same mould; but he has not done so; every 
face is possessed of certain generic features; but need 
I say there are no two &ces in the wide world so 
perfectly alike that you can fail to distinguish the one 
from the other? If I wanted, I may here remark, to 
see the greatest proof of the infinite resources of Deity, 
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I would study what the poet calls ^' the human &Ge 
divine." See how, out of these few features of eyes, 
mouth, ears, forehead, he can show such infinite variety 
of feature and expression. It needs no other argument 
to prove the infinitude of the resources of God than to 
look upon the greatest crowd, and see the play of light 
and shadow, the fugitive expressions, the varied passages 
on the human countenance, where, out of certain essen- 
tial features, common to all, he has constructed such 
boundless variety of detail. It is therefore God's great 
law that there shall be unity in principle, but no uni- 
formity in development. And if we wish all men to be 
of one mind, what is the way? The plan prescribed by 
the Pope is irresistible mechanical coercion ; and by 
this exercise of force he has laid all his subjects to one 
Procrustes bed of perfect uniformity; he has created 
not the Church, or company of the living, but the 
churchyard, or company of the dead. Nor will diplo- 
matic management create true unity. It may produce 
the appearance of unity, but it never can produce real 
unity. Nor will policy and interest succeed in creating 
it. It is to be achieved by creating likeness to 
Christ j by dwelling more on the eternal truths about 
which we are as one ; it is by leaving more the minor 
facts and truths about which we differ : and we shall all 
find that the nearer we approach in likeness, in loye, in 
sympathy, in character, to our common Lord, the nearer 
we shall approximate in likeness, in sympathy, in cha- 
racter, in unity each to the other. Suppose a thousand 
persons climbing a lofty mountain ; what will be the 
law of their progression! It will be this ; if they all 
ascend on different sides of the mountain, the law of 
their progression will be, that the nearer they reach the 
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top the nearer they come to each other, till when they 
reach the loftiest pinnacle they constitute one united 
group. It is so with Christians ascending the mount 
of this world ; the nearer we approach to Christ, the 
head and centre of all, the nearer we shall come to 
each other ; till we discover that the secret of union 
with each other is our living union to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. If we recollect the reasons why we should all 
be of one mind, we shall see alike the beauty and the 
propriety of the prescription of Paul. We are all 
children of the same Father j we are all travelling to 
the same common home ; we are all heirs of the same 
common glory. Let us ponder the first clause of the 
common liturgy of Christendom; "Father;" here faith 
sees the fatherhood of God, and has peace : " Our 
Father;" here love sees all believers as children of the 
same Father, and therefore the brotherhood of all 
believers. " Our Father in heaven," therefore we see our 
common home, to which we move as pilgrims and for 
which we are candidates, "Let there be no strife therefore 
between thy herdsmen and my herdsmen ; for we be 
brethren." In the beautiful language which the apostle 
uses in another passage, " Put on, therefore, as the elect 
of God, holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, 
humbleness of mind, meekness, longsuffering ; forbear- 
ing one another, and forgiving one another, if any man 
have a quarrel against any; even as Christ forgave 
you, so also do ye." - These are the marks of true 
Christians. The badge of a Christian is not a cowl, 
which belongs to a monk, nor a coronet, which belongs 
to a noble, nor a mitre, which is worn by a bishop, 
nor a crown, which rests on the brow of a sovereign ; 
" but by this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
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ciples, if je love one another." Therefore^ in the Ian* 
gnage of Paul, he of one mind ; not^ I have said, of 
one i^pearance, or eren of one denomination ; bnt d 
one heart and one mind. The note of the cni^oo has 
perfect nniformitj; but it is monotonons ; the song dl 
the nightingale has perfect unity, but no nniformitj at 
all, it is therefore mosioaL In £ome th^ have perfect 
uniformity, but no unity; in the Protestant Churdi we 
hare real unity, but no uniformity. In the Church of 
Rome all the priests chant the same note, wear the 
same robe, engage in the same formula, subscribe the 
same creed, use the same ritual, and are perfectly 
uniform. In the Protestant Church we have different 
forms, different ceremonies^ different robes, different 
discipline; but we ate all of one heart and of one 
mind in that which is deepest, dearest, and most en- 
during. The difference between the two is just this. 
In the Church of Rome, with a policy that one cannot 
help admiring, they forgive, the Jesuit the Dominican, 
the Dominican the Frandscan, the Franciscan the 
Redemptorist, the Redemptorist the Passionist, all the 
points on which they respectively diflfer, if they will 
all agree to hold &st by the chair of St Peter, 
and cling to the Pope of Rome. In the Protestant 
Church we should take a leaf from their book, and 
forgive, the Churchman the Dissenter, the Dissenter 
the Churchman, the Independent the Baptist, and the 
Baptist the Independent, all the minor denominational 
points on which they differ, on condition that all should 
cleave to the Cross of Christ, and glory in the Great 
High Priest as our common Lord, our common Saviour, 
our all and in all. Thus, whilst the apostasy will show 
its perfect uniformity, the Christian Church will develop 
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its entire and its more glorious unity ; and ^e shall be 
perfect, we shall be of one mind. 

Finally, in the language of the same apostle, we 
shall also "lire in peace." The very atmosphere of 
peace is unity« We all know that quarrels, disputes, and 
controversies, are painful to those that are engaged in 
them } we all feel that peace is the atmosphere we can 
breathe with delight, the element that we rejoice to 
drink ofl Our duty is to try and live at peace. We 
shall succeed not as we should, nor as we could wish ; 
fbr, says the apostle, " If it be possible," which shows 
it is not always possible^ '' as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men/' But you ask, wherein is it not 
possible ) I answer, if you cannot have peace unless 
by the sacrifice of essential truth, it is your duty to let 
go the peace, and to hold &fit essential truth. I would 
give up the largest husk of ritual or ceremonial disci- 
pline in order to conciliate an angry brother ; but T 
must not surrender the least living and vitaJ seed of 
eternal truth in order to conciliate or pacify all man- 
kind. I must do all that I can to conciliate, and so 
have peace ; but I must do nothing in the world to 
compromise the obligations of duty or the dictates of 
the word of God. And if of the two, truth and peace, 
I must surrender one, let it be peace. Truth is the 
tree; peace is the fragrant, the fair, the beautiful 
blossom. If I give up the blossom, the tree will feel 
the breath and hear the footsteps of returning springs 
and throw forth blossoms more fhigrant and beautifdl 
than those that have died ; but if I pluck up the tree 
by the roots, which is the truth, then will no succeeding 
spring be felt and no blossoms appear. Peace by all 
means if you can keep it; but truth at all hazards, for 
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therein followed instantly by your exodus ; Jesus^ who 
trod before, and consecrated every footstep, with you, 
your guide and your staff; in Christ your safety^ to 
Christ your progress, with Christ your everlasting joy. 

Now, what a happy world would this be if we were 
all perfect ; if we all lived at peace, if we all were of 
one mind j if we all felt that the God of love and peace 
was with us. Who can deny that Christianity is a 
blessing in proportion as it is felt ? Who can doubt 
that the highest Christianity is the highest happiness 
for mankind? Do I speak to philanthropists, or to 
benevolent men, to men that love their country^ and 
their kind ? Diffuse even for the sake of man's present 
happiness that blessed Gospel which teacheth us to 
be of one mind, to live in peace, and gives the promise 
that with us now and with us ever will be the God of 
love and peace. 

" The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with 
you all. An^en." 2 Cor. xiii. 14. 
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